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A.F.A. Strikes Back at Foes and Affirms 
Social Value of Advertising 


4Considers Public Relations Group to Improve Understanding —Condemns 


Existing Abuses—Roosevelt Greets N. Y. Convention 
By ROBERT S. MANN 


RGANIZED 
back at its 
week. . 
The keynote of the general sessions of 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
meeting in thirteenth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, was a defense of advertising as a 


_ struck 
ciatics) this 


advertising 
voluble 








ing, finding fault with sound institutions, 
which in the past have helped make us 
prosperous. Advertising is only one of 
the important elements of modern 
American life which has been heaped 
with invective by persons who either 








Prominent A. F.A. members photographed at the speakers’ table at the Monday 


n in the main ballroom 


York, former 


A.F.A. president; G. 
Chicago; C. C. 


Younggreen. 


of the 5 ge Hotel, 
opened the 30th annual convention in New 


Louis Wiley, business manager. New York Times; 
Ray 


executive vice-president of Reincke-Ellis-Young- 


which officially 
York this week. Left to right: 
C. King Woodbridge, New 
Schaeffer, Marshall Field & Co., 


green-Finn, Chicago agency, and a former A.F.A. president; and Mae Shortle. 
president of the Advertising Women of New York. 


social asset. Significantly, the opening 
luncheon brought a challenge to igno- 
rant or spiteful fault-finders from the 
president of the Federation, Edgar 
Kobak, of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and the closing session, after 
ng “testimonials” to advertising 
from leaders in varied fields, adopted 
tesolutions favorable to organization of 
a public relations group of advertisers, 
publishers, agents, and consumers, to 
seek public understanding of the use- 
s of advertising. 
ecognition was given to defects of 
advertising and to the necessity of rem- 
ing them, but this angle was minim- 
ized, and chief attention centered on the 
Values to be found in other phases of 
advertising. 
id President Kobak in his keynote 
speech : 
“Our progress toward recovery is 
ieing held back partly by deliberately 
fred distrust, partly natural con- 
setvatism, and partly the effort to tear 
the economic business structure of 
advertising is a definite part. 
N these days of confused thinking 
emotional stampedes, there has been 
unsound writing and speech mak- 


are too ignorant to understand its func- 
tions or who suffer from an emotional 
grudge which has been nursed into full- 
fledged intellectual spite. I even dare to 
suggest that some of this criticism of 
advertising has all the earmarks of be- 
ing a sort of racket with purely selfish 
motives. 

“The large volume of misinformation 
about advertising and the accompanying 
appeals to prejudice cannot flippantly 
be cast aside. Although the American 
public has a lot of common sense, it can 
nevertheless be misled by colorful 
propaganda. Million of consumers who 
probably never have g:ven the matter 
much thought are in danger of becom- 
ing prejudiced against advertising as a 
legitimate part of our distribution sys- 
tem. 

“We cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that there is some advertising which 
is off color. We must be the first to 
condemn it. Mv own estimate is that 
not more than 5 per cent of all types 
of present-day advertising seems to be 
objectionable in any way and merits the 
criticism which now is being directed 
indiscriminately at all advertising. This 
is not a pure guess, for I have made 


a study of this myself, appraising the 
pages of newspapers and magazines, di- 
rect mail matter, outdoor displays and 
the content of radio programs. 

“We must thank advertising’s critics 
for calling our attention so forcefully to 
this objectionable 5 per cent that needs 
to be cleaned up. It is up to us to do 
something about it, not to please the 
critics but to protect the usefulness of 
advertising. 

“But advertising copy cannot be a 
catalog of specifications, only. 

“If advertising is to be of any help 
in selling merchandise, it must of neces- 
sity do more than present cold facts. 
Of course, the appeal must be honest 
and the emotions should be those which 
society approves. These precepts are 
sometimes violated. As an example, | 
would like to point out the writings of 
some of those who condemn advertising. 
Their highly emotional appeals are far 
from honest. Some agencies of the 
government are guilty of more dishon- 
est use of the emotional appeal than are 
most of the advertisers whom they at- 
tack. 

“We don't want any general laws 
passed about advertising copy. This is 
not because we are afraid of well con- 
ceived laws, but because this subject is 
so full of intangible and vague border- 
lines that any broad attempt at govern- 
mental regulation could not fail to ham- 
per legitimate enterprise.” 

Mr. Kobak’s views were echoed by 
other speakers, not only in the general 
sessions, but in the separate sessions of 
affiliated advertising organizations 
which filled the Pennsylvania Hotel 
the first half of the week. So many 
sessions were going on simultaneously 
that visitors found themselves unable 
to keep up with all the meetings in 
which they were interested. 





The convention adjourned Wednesday 
after electing six directors and adopt- 
ing resolutions. The board of direct- 
ors, meeting immediately afterward, 
found themselves unable to elect a 
president and chairman of the board, 





An informal conference at the Wednes- 
day luncheon: Charles E. Murphy, 
chairman of the program committee of 
the A.F.A. convention, and former 
president of the Advertising Club of 
New York (left), and John B. Ken- 
nedy, radio commentator, who con- 
ducted the “advertising clinic” at the 
luncheon. 


and decided to postpone action until a 
postponed meeting to be held in 30 
days. In the meantime President Ed- 
gar Kobak and Chairman Gilbert T. 
Hodges will continue in office. 

Secretary and treasurer were 
as follows: 

Secretary: Victor Martin, advertising 
manager, Davenport (la.) Democrat. 

Treasurer: Frank A. Black, adver- 


elected 








Photographed at the Wednesday luncheon of the A. F. A. Left to right: 


Joseph 


H. Appel, John Wanamaker, New York; Helen Rockey, of the C onsolidated Gas 
Company; and George W. Kleiser, of Foster & Kleiser, San Francisco. 
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Discussing convention subjects at the Wednesday luncheon of the Advertising 


Federation of America. Left to right: 


Gilbert Hodges, New York Sun; E. D. 


Gibbs, vice-president, Advertising Club of New York; Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 


ness manager, New York Sun; and O. C. 


Harn, managing director, Audit Bureau 


of Circulations, Chicago. 


tising director, William Filene’s Sons 
Company, Boston. 
The three vice-presidents are the 


chairmen of the three councils of the 
A. F. A., who were elected as follows: 

Council on Women’s Advertising 
Clubs: Miss Josephine Snapp of Chi- 
cago, a past president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of that city. Miss 
Snapp is affiliated with Household 
Magazine, published at Topeka, Kan. 

Council on Departmental Activities : 
Charles E. Murphy, New York at- 
torney, former advertising manager of 
the Texas Company, and_ recently 
president of the Advertising Club of 
New York. 

Council on Advertising Clubs: Ar- 
thur H. Brayton, of Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, retiring secretary of the 
federation. 

Six members of the board of directors 
were elected at the general business 
meeting of the federation. Retiring 
President Kobak and retiring Chairman 
Hodges were on the list; also two re- 
tiring vice-presidents— George W. 
Kleiser, president of Foster & Kleiser, 
outdoor advertising organization, San 
Francisco and New York: and Miss 
Helen Rockey, assisant manager of the 
Advertising Bureau of the gas and 
electric companies affiliated with the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, The other new directors are 
Frank Braucher, vice-president of 
Crowell Publishing Company; and G. 
R. Schaeffer, publicity and promotion 
manager of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Schaeffer was re-elected. 

The resolutions, presented by Joseph 
H. Appel of the John Wanamaker or- 
ganization, chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, and adopted by the con- 
venticn, said: 

HEREAS, Advertising 
proved itself to be a necessary and eco- 
nomic force in the material welfare of the 
people of the United States; and 
a. HEREAS, That material welfare is vitally 
involved in the challenge of the day to all 
our American institutions—political, social, 
commercial ; 

THEREFORE, Organized advertising insofar 
as it may be involved in the challenge to 
such institutions, mieets that challenge in 
the spirit of truth and good will in which 
it has pioneered in the field of business anu 
asks the critics of our business institutions to 
be guided by like motives 

Advertising is distinguished by its public 
power and responsibility, and consequent, 
must be operated with greater efficiexcy and 
greater freedom from abuse than other busi- 
ness methods. It is not only exposed w 
public appraisal at all times but is dependent 
upon the confidence and good will arising out 
of a great body of constructive effort. 

And, Wuereas, Advertising has created its 
own standards of practice years ago and has 


has long since 








consistently sought to improve and enforce 
these standards with all its cooperative 
power, having set up enforcing bodies—the 
Advertising Review Committee, the Better 
Business Bureaus and the individual review 
organizations—to deal with the smal]! per- 


centage of offenders. 
And, Wuereas, The present emphasis on 
the small percentage of misuse of advertising 


demands that we reiterate our condemnation 
of all’ abuses of the social code of honesty, 
decency and good taste. 

And, Wuereas, We recognize the general 
adherence to our standards from the vast 
majority of all groups touching the activity 
of advertising, and believe that we can con- 
tinue to improve our own regulation of our 
business without governmental intervention. 

Therefore, Reso_vep, That the Advertising 
Federation of America call upon its affiliated 
groups to strengthen existing machinery or 
to set up new machinery to provide more 
effective supervision of advertising copy. 

It is the business of advertising bodies act- 
ing together, either on a trade or gcographical 
basis, to keep the public free from advertis- 
ing that is destructive in its misrepresenta- 
tion, its inaccuracy, its indecency, or that 
is offensive in any way to the consumer. 

With adequate self regulation, laws already 
in existence are fully capable of punishing 
these deliberate offenders. 

Be it further Resotvep, That the Adver- 
tising Federation of America continue and 
strengthen its educational work and extend 
it to all colleges. schools. clubs, associations 
and all organizations of consumers. 

Anp Be It FurtHer ReEso_ven, 

Board of Directors of the 


That 
Advertising 


the 


Fed- 


for June 23, 1934 


vertising the functions and operations of 
the various branches of government. If 
ever one thing needed advertising publicity, 
it is government—national, state, county and 
city. Our citizens are often in abysmal ig- 
norance as to how government functions or 
how it is intended to function.” If this 
was true three years ago, it also is true 
today. 

“The drastic economic and social emer- 
gency required an unprecedented degree of 
governmental action and participation in 
functions not normally vested in the gov- 
ernment, 

“There are few groups which can accept 


and fulfill the responsibility of properly edu- 
cating the public as well as the advertising 
fraternity. You have rendered conspicuous 
service thus far in presenting sound inter- 


pretations of the purposes and objectives of 
the recovery program. 

“I wish for you in your consideration of 
these broad and specific problems of advertis 
ing a most successful convention. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FraNKiin D. Roosevett.” 


The proposal for a public relations 


committee in which advertisers and 
consumers would be represented, men- 
tioned favorably in the resolutions 


adopted, was first voiced in public by 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, director 
of the Good Citizenship Bureau of 
Woman's Home Companion, who spoke 
at the opening luncheon. Mrs, Richard- 
son, a peppy young white-haired woman 
of three score and some years, who set 
her audience chuckling with her naive 
remarks about women and advertising, 
qualified as an expert by telling how 
she attends women’s conventions all 
over the country, and how hundreds 
of letters from women, going across 
Her desk, give her an advance view of 
trends in their thinking. 

At every women’s meeting she has 
attended, she said, she has found the 
“Chamber of Horrors” exhibit prepared 
by government officials in behalf of the 
Tugwell bill, together with a speaker 
from Washington. She told how she 
heard the women “gurgling away” 
about what manufacturers do to the pub- 
lic, and how unthinkingly the women 
would sit down and sign a telegram urg- 
ing passage of the bill. 

Only rarely, she said, did she hear 
a speaker on the other side, and then 
it was “some lawyer who didn’t speak 
the women’s language.” She urged that 
women speakers should be sent out, par- 
ticularly “the fine lot of women in your 
own ranks.” 


“It’s really astonishing,’ Mrs. Rich- 





The president of the A.F.A., Edgar Kobak, National Broadcasting Company 
(right), photographed at opening of the convention with Earle Pearson, A.F.A. 
general manager. 


eration give favorable consideration to the 
recommendation for the organization of a 
public relations group representing adver- 


tisers, advertising media, agencies and con- 
sumers to aid in the dissemination of the 
and right understanding in regard to 
the utility and operation of advertising 

Other resolutions thanked all organi- 
zations that aided in the convention. 

A letter from President Roosevelt, 
which, however, confined its remarks 
on advertising to governmental, rather 
than business, phases, was read as fol- 
lows: 

“My dear Mr. 


my pleasure to meet 
ty-seventh annual c 
1g Federation of 
tunately, I cannot be 
year, but I welcome 
tending a message of greeting to you. 
“May I call your attention to a statement 
I made to your organization three years 
nere 


Kobak: Three years ago it 
nally with 
mvention of the Ad- 

America. Jnfor- 
with you in person this 
this opportunity of ex- 


pers the 











ago: 


is one field of human effort which to- 


day is insufficiently touched by the benefits 
of advertising. In spreading the doctrine 
»f the necessity of advertising, which your 


profession has so thoroughly sold the Ameri- 
can public, you can help also to establish in 


the minds of people the importance of ad- 


ardson said, “what women don’t know 
about advertising. I am tired of hearing 
women who never earned a dollar in 
their lives tell how dishonest business 
is. I’ve never been cheated by a real 
business firm in my life. 

“We have all heard a great deal about 
false claims made by advertisers, about 
overstatements, deleterious ingredients, 
etc., but I'll guarantee that there are 
millions of men, women and children 
in this country who would never have 
cleaned their teeth if they had not be- 
come frightened about ‘pink tooth 
brush.’ Lifebuoy Soap may be as offen- 
sive to some of you as the B. O. 
which it is supposed to eliminate, but 
at least it has started a lot of people 
to bathing! I don’t care whether our 
readers ask the druggist for Listerine 
or halitosis as long as they learn to 
use an antiseptic. If young people suf- 


fer less with acne in this country today 
than formerly it is not because family 
doctors have been more vigilant, but be- 





Colby 


M. Chester, president of the 

General Foods Corporation, New York, 

who addressed the opening luncheon 
session of the A.F.A. convention, 


cause popular advertising has been read 
by people who otherwise would know 
nothing about diet, elimination and 
proper cleansing of the pores.” 

Colby M. Chester, President of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, speaking at the 
same luncheon, made a plea for a truce 
in the attacks on business, saying: “if 
some of the trends now apparent are 
carried to their indicated objectives 
there will be little or no advertising, 
and the publishing industry as we know 
it would then cease to exist.” 

He charged directly that much of the 
onslaught on business was due to politi- 
cal motives by various persons “who 
deem it excellent platform material to 
couple business success with dishonesty 
in order to gain the support of the dis- 
satisfaction which is abroad. Business 
has already given ample evidence of its 
readiness to eliminate errors of the past, 
the speaker continued, by its support 
and cooperation given to the NRA and 
other New Deal activities. 

“No citizen worthy of the name,” he 
said, “has another wish than that we 
emerge safely from this depression. We 
may widely differ as to the methods to 
be applied, but our objective is the 
same. In the differences between these 
two groups—the producers and those 
supported by public funds—perhaps the 
most serious problem of all exists. 
There is nothing worse than suspense. 
If the issue in this country is the regi- 
mentation of industry, let’s have it 
settled by a vote of the people. I am 
unaware that this question was involved 
in the last election. Certain it is that 
progress cannot be made of any lasting 
value with the business mind in the dis- 
turbed condition it is today. 

“The forces of depression have by 
no means surrendered. The government 
has legislated us a considerable distance 
on the way back, but there. are still 
millions of unemployed. The capital 
goods industries are operating at a 
small percentage of what they could 
reasonably expect under normal condi- 
tions; our national debt is rising to 
unprecedented heights; the soundness of 
our financial policy is questioned by 
econontists of standing; and the dan- 
gers of marked inflation are at our door- 
step. Government spending alone will 
not restore prosperity. This is not the 
time for the pot to call the kettle black; 
this is not the time to upset our indus- 
trial order and trust our future course 
to the sophistry of those who deny the 

value of experience. There is a com- 
mon enemy to be met. The heads ol 
communism, facism and other isms are 
enlarging their shadows on our ma- 
tional horizon and have already invaded 
our schools and colleges, our churches 
and social organizations, and even our 
official government circles.” 

However, Henry A. Wallace, Secte 
tary of Agriculture, speaking for the 
administration at the annual A. F. A 
banquet, told the advertising men: 

“IT wouldn’t quarrel with you for 
anything this evening. I do say that 

(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITOR DETAINED BY 
STEEL PLANT POLICE 


Talcott Powell of Indianapolis Times 
Seized and Questioned While 
Studying Plants to Plan 
Strike Coverage 


(Special to Eptror & PusBLIsHER) 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 18— Jalcott 
Powell, editor of the Indianapolis 
Times, was seized and held for some 
time by private 
police of Gary 
steel companies in 
Gary, Friday 
night June 15, as 
he was making 
sketches of the 
terrain surround- 
ing the plants. 

He had gone to 
Gary to lay plans 
for elaborate cov- 
erage of the pro- 
posed steel strike, 
which failed to 
materialize. Ina 
front-page first- 
person story in Saturday’s Times, he 
told that he was on city property when 
he was seized and taken to offices of 
the company. 

He was treated roughly, his notes 
were taken from him and destroyed, 
and he was questioned at length. He 
was released only when his captors al- 
lowed him to dismiss his taxicab driver. 
Instead of dismissing him, Powell sent 
him to a hotel to seek James Doss, 
Times political writer, who was also in 
Gary. Doss went to the city police and 





Tatcott PowELi 


obtained their influence in getting 
Powell's release. Powell condemned 
the activities of the steel companies’ 


police forces in an editorial today. 


UNION APPEALS RULING 


Chicago Printers Go to NRA to 
Settle Evanston Dispute 
(By telegraph to Epitor & PusLisHER) 

Cuicaco, June 20—An appeal has 
been taken from the decision of the 
national coordinating committee that 
Evanston, Ill., is a separate locality 
and as such does not come under the 
Chicago metropolitan wage scale for 
printers, to the NRA, according to of- 
ficials of Chicago Typographical Union 
No. 16, who are backing the Evanston 
News-Index composing room employes 
who walked out May 7. 

Besides C. T. U. the Franklin As- 
sociation and Chicago Graphic Arts 
Federation are said to be preparing to 
prosecute the case in an effort to have 
the NRA overrule the decision of the 
graphic arts code coordinating com- 
mittee, which sustained the National 
Editorial Association code authority 
and News-Index. 

“Should the NRA sustain the deci- 
sion of the national coordinating com- 
mittee great confusion would result to 
the detriment of printing plants in Chi- 
cago which compete with those located 
in the surrounding suburbs,” states the 
C. T. U. Reporter. 


DEFIES RADIO COMMISSION 


New York Herald Tribune Refuses 


to Comply With “‘Request”’ 

Ogden Reid, editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, declined June 17 in a 
letter to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion to “render you an account” con- 
cerning the paper’s editorial assertion 
that the radio was largely restricted to 
government propaganda. 

The letter replied to a_ resolution 
adopted by the commission on May 18 
in which the Herald Tribune was asked 
to submit “any facts or other material” 
in support of editorial comment on May 
12 that “the radio, controlled by the 
administration through its licensing 
power, was made the spokesman of the 
New Deal and largely restricted to gov- 
ernment propaganda.” 

The Herald Tribune this week started 
a series of articles on radio censorship. 

The Chicago Tribune in an editorial 
this week defended the position taken 
by Mr. Reid. 











Editor & Publisher 
PAY CUT RESTORED 


Five per cent of the wage reductions 
taken by news staff of the Portland 
Oregon Journal was restored June 1 by 
Philip L. Jackson, publisher. The ac- 
tion followed negotiation by the Jour- 
nal employes, organized as a company 
guild. 


PAPERS DISTORT NRA 
NEWS, SAYS JOHNSON 


Attacks a “Segment” of the Press 
Which He Asserts Is In the Hands 
of Political Opposition 
Anxious for Power 





By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 
Epiror & PuBLIsSHER) 


WasuHincton, D. C., June 18—Flash- 
ing out in a bitter attack on the press 
which by far exceeded his previous as- 
saults in this direction, General Hugh 
S. Johnson observed the first anniver- 
sary of NIRA by picturing newspapers 
as wilful distorters of the news and, 
to an extent, subservient to the wishes 
of political powers eager to regain con- 
trol of the government. 

Not all of the publications of the na- 
tion were targets of the Johnsonian at- 
tack, which was directed at “much of 
the press.” His anger at the newspapers 
was released in a speech at Charleston, 
W. Va., June 16, which also flayed the 
Darrow Board. 

“Unfortunately,” said the General, 
“much of the press is in the hands of 
political opposition anxious to regain 
office. It is as impossible for NRA to 
get a square deal from this segment of 
the press as it is for a camel to pass 
through a needle’s eye. Notwithstand- 
ing the denial of some of my friends 
in this field, I have seen instructions to 
reporters to send in no news favorable 
to NRA, but to play up everything that 
might be construed against NRA. Re- 
cently in several instances disturbing 
news stories have been published by 
them which have not one ounce of fac- 
tual foundation—pure fabrications. We 
can’t even get the truth. And these 
people claim that there is some hidden 
purpose in NRA to interfere with what 
they say is the ‘freedom of the press.’ 
We pretend to no such authority. The 
press has a fuller access to all that we 
do than it has ever had to any depart- 
ment of government—federal, state or 
local—but so far as NRA is concerned 
the freedom claimed is a freedom to de- 
ceive the beneficiaries of a great social 
advance about their benefits therefrom. 
Words are not adequate to characterize 
this. These people also say they want 
a return to savage, wolfish competition 
and they support that idea by every con- 
ceivable abuse of their ample privilege. 
They give exactly to the daily recur- 
ring facts about NRA any twist they 
choose—this side of outright libel, and 
on several occasions some have not even 
stopped there. 

“I can understand the Communistic 
purpose of the Darrow Board as an 
openly avowed assault on our whole sys- 
tem in favor of the semi-barbaric atroci- 
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CALENDAR 

June 29-30—Kansas State Edi- 
torial Assn., annual meeting, 
Abilene. 

June 29-30—South Carolina 
Press Assn., annual convention, 
Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, 
3. C 


June 30—Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, Board of Directors, 
meeting, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Canada. 











ties of half-civilized Russia, but the be- 
trayal of a great public trust by a 
newspaper to accomplish a partisan end 
in utter disregard of the present and 
future security of the wage and salary- 
earning element of our population is 
quite another matter. The Darrow at- 
tempt might be justified as based on a 
sincere conviction that Communism is 
the hope of the human race—but the 
partisan deception is a covinous and 
contemptible effort to produce a politt- 
cal result in utter disregard of the very 
basis of human welfare. And again I 
ask, what responsibility do they assume 
in risking and inviting the return of 
child labor and in deliberately invoking 
a new epidemic of price and wage-cut- 
ting and the curtain sinking into a new 
degradation of the living standards of 
American working people of all classes. 
Just God, is there no price too high 
for these people to pay for political 
advancement? Is there no state of hu- 
man misery that is worthy of their sym- 
pathetic, unselfish and honest support? 
4 People who command the or- 
gans of public information can per- 
vert the facts about them for their own 
purpose. But when the tale of this first 
year of NRA has been written into the 
pages of history, no man will question 
the high purpose and successful effort 
of the President to write into the cruel 
ledgers of pure commercialism at least 
a little of the doctrine that came down 
to us from a Mount on the shores of 
Genessaret. From that day to this, no 
one has done more to temper man’s in- 
humanity to man, than has been done in 
this short year, by Franklin Roosevelt 
—President of the United States.” 





LIBRARIANS MEET 


Barrett and Forrest Address Meeting 
in New York This Week 

Departmental meetings of the news- 
paper group, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, were held in New York this week. 
The newspaper group met in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the Special 
Libraries Association at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

Among the speakers addressing the 
newspaper departmental were William 
Alcott, Boston Globe; James W. Bar- 
rett, editor of the Press-Radio Bureau; 
Wilbur Forrest, executive assistant to 
the president, New York Herald Trib- 
une, and John Mills, director of publica- 
tions, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New 
York addressed a general session of the 
convention. 
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Code Censorship Chief N.A.E.A. Topic. ... 
I.C.M.A. Resists Proposed Code Change...... 


Advertising ‘‘Delivered”’ During Slump........ 
Randau Installed As N. Y. Guild Head....... 
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COPY AWARDS GIVEN 
BY UTILITY GROUP 


Minneapolis, Dallas, Poughkeepsie 
and Pittsburgh Firms Win in 
Newspaper Advertising 
Divisions 


The high spot of the Public Utilties 
Advertising Association’s convention jy 
New York this week was the presenta. 
tion of thirty-one awards for the beg 
public utility advertising in 1933, |. 
D. Gibbs of Boston, chairman of the 
Association’s Better Copy Committee, 
announced the following prize winners: 

Electric Newspaper Advertising Division— 
First prize, Dallas Power & Light Company 
Dallas, Tex. Second prize, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. y¥ 
Honorable mention, Consumers Power Com. 
pany, Jackson, Mich., and Philadelphia Ele. 
tric Company. ue 

Gas Newspaper Advertising Division—Firg 
prize, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Second prize, Lone Star 
Gas System, Dallas, Tex. Honorable meg. 
tion, The Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, and Washington Gas Light Com 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Transportation Newspaper Advertising Digi. 
sion—First prize, West Penn Railway Com. 
pany, Pittsburgh. Second Prize, British Co}. 
umbia Electric Railway Co., Ltd., Vancou 
ver, B. C., Canada. Honorable mention, Cjp. 
cinnati, Newport & Covington Railway Co., 
Covington, Ky. 

Outdoor Advertising Division—First prize, 
San Antonio Public Service Company, 
Antonio, Tex. Second prize, New 4 
Edison Company, New_York, N. Y. Honop. 
able mention, Dallas Power & Light Com 
pany, Dallas, Tex., and_ Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, New York, N, Y, 

Electric Window Display Advertising Dipj. 
sion—First prize, The New York Edison Com. 
pany, New York, N. Y. Second prize, The 
Tennessee Electric Power Company, Chatta. 
nooga, Tenn. Honorable mention, Florida 
Power & Light Company, Miami, Fla., and 
oo, York Edison Company, New York, 
NY 


Gas Window Display Advertising Division 
—First prize, Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York. Second prize, Kings County 
Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Honor. 
able mention, Kings County Lighting Com. 
pany, Brooklyn, and Consolidated Gas Com 
pany of New York. mw 

General Utility Advertising Division—First 
prize, Northern States Power Company, Min- 
neapolis. Second prize, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Hon- 
orable mention, Central Hudson Gas & Elec. 
tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Campaign Newspaper Advertising Division 
—First prize, Northern States Power Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. Second prize, Peonles 
Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago. Hon- 
orable mention, Consumers Power Company, 
Jackson, Mich., and Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, St. Louis. 

The following officezs were elected 
by the Public Utilities Advertising As- 
sociation : 

President: Henry Obermeyer, Consolidated 
Gas Company, N. Y. ; 

First vice-president: J. R. Pershall, Public 
Service Company of Northern _ Illinois, 

Donald Parry, Cen- 


Chicago. ‘ , 
Second vice-president: J 
Gas and Electric Corporation, 


tral Hudson 
Poughkeepsie. 

Third vice-president: Kenneth Magers, 
Union Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati. 

Secretary: H. E. Olcutt, Jr., Philadelphia 
Gas Works. me: 

Treasurer: Howard F. Weeks, Consolidated 
Gas Company, New York. 

Directors to serve two-year terms: B. J. 
Mullaney, Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
Chicago; F. W. Crone, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New_York; H. C. Cannon, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WAGE RISE IN SPOKANE 


The last 10 per cent pay cut imposed 
upon employes of the Cowles publica- 
tions in Spokane, Wash., was restored 
beginning the week of June 9. The 
increase applies to approximately 30) 
employes on the Spokesman-Review, 
the Spokane Daily Chronicle, the Wash- 
ington Farmer, Idaho Farmer and Ore- 
gon Farmer. Wages of editorial, adver- 
tising, circulation and clerical depart- 
ment workers are raised to where they 
were on April 9, 1933. The increase was 
given to all salaried employees, except 
those who had previously been given 
an increase on account of codes; and 
those who have joined the Cowles pub- 
lications since April 9, 1933. The 1 
crease was made because of improving 
business. 








A.B.C. MEETING JUNE 30 — 
Members of the Audit Bureau 0! 
Circulations board of directors W! 
meet Saturday, June 30, at the Seig- 
niory Club in Montebello, Canada, ¥: 
C. Harn, managing director, announe 
this week, 
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COPY CENSORSHIP CHIEF N. A. E. A. TOPIC 


Association Approves Code of Ethics Adopted by Classified Managers and Studies Plan for 
Display and National Advertising—George J. Auer Elected President to Succeed Alvin Magee 
By JOHN W. PERRY 


HE problem of advertising censor- 
ship by newspapers dominated 
the convention of the Newspaper Ad- 
yertising Executives’ Association in 


Yew York this week. The association 
met with the Advertising Federation of 
America. 

The convention went on record as 





George J. Auer 


approving the code of ethics of the 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers’ Association, in adopting a reso- 
lution offered by George J. Auer, New 
York Herald Tribune. The resolution 
was offered after a talk on “The Im- 
portance of Proper Censorship in Build- 
ing Classified Linage” by J Fin- 
neran, classified advertising manager of 
the New York American. ; 

Immediately thereafter Don  U. 
Bridge, advertising director of the New 
York Times, made a motion asking 
that the president of the association 
appoint two committees, one to look 
into the possibilities of making a code 
for the censorship of display copy, and 
the other to do the same for general 
advertising. The motion passed, after 
some heated discussion, 16 to 7 

After this motion was passed W. 
E. Donahue, Chicago Tribune, objected 
strenuously, saying that in view of 
what was happening in Washington in 
regard to advertising it would be an 
ill-considered move on the part of the 
association to take action on any censor- 
ship matter. He suggested that the 
word “code” as used in Mr. Bridge’s 
resolution, be changed to “standards of 
practice,” which Mr. Bridge readily 
consented to. Irwin Maier, Milwaukee 
Journal, amicably observed that Mr. 
Donahue was “playing Colonel McCor- 
mick’s game” and that his objections 
were “prejudiced.” Mr. Donahue re- 
sponded hotly, citing his long experi- 
ence in the newspaper advertising busi- 
ness. He said that he had no intention 
ot abiding by whatever rules for cen- 
sorship might be formulated. 

The resolution had passed, however, 
Previous to this discussion, and no men- 
tion was made to it subsequently. 

_ The need for censorship of advertis- 
ing by newspapers was also brought up 
by Kenneth Collins, assistant to the 
president, Gimbel Bros., New York, 
who said in the course of his address 
before the Tuesday luncheon: 

I regret very much to admit that 
ethics of my craft are not so high 
as the ethics of yours. We draw up 
al sorts of codes of fair play and fair 
competition in advertising, but the in- 
Wubitable fact remains that lies continue 
to be very prevalent in advertising 
columns. Perhaps this is so because 
there are so many retailers, many of 
whom are very small in their business 








and in their mental stature. But what- 
ever the reason, the fact remains. You 
can’t take the attitude that it’s none 
of your business. 

“For the investment in your paper 
is not just in presses and type. faces 
and buildings. More than anything it 
is in the confidence of your readers. . . 
And there should be confidence in your 
advertising columns as well as in your 
news columns.” 

Paul Hollister, executive vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director, R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, who spoke 
Tuesday afternoon expressed an oppos- 
ing view when he ridiculed the efforts 
at censorship now being made by news- 
papers. The consumer, he said, “needs 
for his protection none of the pussy- 
footing, word-splitting, half-truth weav- 
ing” as shown in certain instances of 
advertising censorship which he cited. 
“Let’s re-examine the consumer,” he 
said. “When we do, we shall realize 
that if an advertisement is accurate, 
and in what the consumer regards as 
decent taste, that advertisement is 
proper for print. . . In the matter of 
censorship the consumer is away ahead 
of all of us. Let’s get acquainted with 
him as of 1934.” 

Roy S. Durstine, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., pleaded with 
the newspapers to exercise their cen- 
sorship function. “The newspaper ad- 
vertising executive who asks for a 
change in offending copy will build 
enough respect for his paper to offset 
the resulting losses of business many 
times over,” he said. Unless reform 
comes from within the advertising busi- 
ness, he stated, “somebody else will do 
it for us.” 

The matter of censorship was also 
discussed in roundtable sessions, with 
various members telling of their experi- 
ences with certain advertisements. 
Probably no subject was advanced dur- 
ing the three-day meeting that elicited 
such keen interest and inquiry. 

The attitude of federal government 
officials toward advertising was another 


lack of consistency in their procedure. 

Stating the position of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, he 
said: “For more than half a century 
it has fought for honest advertising 
and more of it. The A.N.P.A. will con- 
tinue on that line, supporting every 
proper effort toward improving adver- 
tising and resisting every improper ef- 
fort to restrict or prohibit sound adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Falk said in part: 

“There seems to be a feeling of an- 
tagonism toward advertising on the part 
of many minor officials in Washington, 
which may have its origin in real 
grievances based on the occasional mis- 
use of this powerful merchandising 
force, but the extent and violence of 
this antagonistic feeling is entirely be- 
yond all reason. In personal conversa- 
tions with several economists in various 
government departments, I received the 
distinct impression that advertising was 
one subject on which they refused to 
reason. Their display of emotion on 
this topic was shocking, when you con- 
sider that these are learned men. 

“Something of this attitude was evi- 
dently shared by the original framers 
of the pending food and drug legisla- 
tion. Fortunately that bill has had most 
of its vicious features removed. As 
first submitted, it was a horrible ex- 
ample of what we might expect in the 
way of regulation, if certain elements 
were given free rein.” 

At the closing session of the meeting 
Wednesday afternoon George J. Auer, 
advertising manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune, was elected president 
of the association, succeeding Alvin R. 
Magee, national advertising manager, 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. 
Mr. Maier of the Milwaukee Journal 
was elected vice-president, succeeding 
Mr. Auer. Hoyt F. Boylan, Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium-Item, was elected sec- 
retary. The following directors were 
elected: Mr. Donahue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune; Carl P. Slane, Peoria 
Poor- 


(Ill.) Journal-Transcript; A. L 





At the N.A.E.A. convention, left to right: Irwin Maier, Milwaukee Journal; 
Norman Rose, Christian Science Monitor, and W. E. Donahue, Chicago Tribune. 


subject along this line thoroughly 
probed at the meeting. A symposium 
on the topic “The Tendency of Pro- 
posed Regulatory Bills and Laws to 
Reduce Newspaper Advertising Vol- 
ume,” occupied the convention Tuesday 
afternoon with these speakers: Elisha 
Hanson, Washington attorney for the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation; A. T. Falk, director of the 
Bureau of Research and Education, 
Advertising Federation of America, and 
Joseph J. Early, associate editor, Brook- 
lyn Times-Union, and chairman of the 
state legislative committee of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York City. 

Mr. Hanson vigorously attacked the 
policy of certain government officials 
in regard to advertising, pointing to a 


man, Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin and 
Journal, and Frank S. Hoy, Lewiston 
(Me.) Sun and Journal. 

The convention was termed as one 
of the most important in the associa- 
tion’s history. 

Better printing of advertisement pho- 
tographs, more and better facilities for 
the printing of color advertisements, 
careful scrutiny of agency instructions 
and considered answers to the agencies’ 
letters, and a reconsideration of the 
question of advertisement position— 
these are among the things an adver- 
tising agency wants of a newspaper, 
Ruth Waldo, secretary of the advisory 
committee, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, New York, said at the opening 
session Monday morning. 


Miss Waldo traced the growing use 
of pictures both by newspapers and ad- 
vertisers, and said she felt that news- 
papers should improve the reproduction 
of photos, that they should experiment 
with paper, ink and printing, and use 
the best possible equipment. Every im- 


provement along this line, she added, 





Walter P. Burn, R. L. Polk & Co. (left), 

and Keene Fitzpatrick, Metropolitan 

Sunday Newspapers, photographed at 
N.A.E.A. convention. 


increases the opportunity for pictures. 

She criticized the demands of a num- 
ber of large newspapers for the gray- 
ing down of blacks. 

“We think,” she said, “that this proc- 
ess flattens the effect of the page and 
often ruins the picture.” This restric- 
tion, she said, is a hangover from the 
pre-photograph days, when certain ad- 
vertisers went in for black type in a 


big way. Such restrictions are now, 
generally speaking, out of date, she 
added. 


A “more perfect” system of supervis- 
ing the printing of photographs, Miss 
Waldo said, would improve the appear- 
ance of the newspaper and insure the 
better reproduction of advertisement 
cuts. Too often, in her opinion, the art 
direction on a newspaper is negative, 
with the thought in mind of what can- 
not be done. A positive approach to 
newspaper art direction would bring 
about wide improvements, she said. 

She also aske:] newspapers to experi- 
ment to see if there were not some 
way in which first impression printing 
might be en a par with second im- 
pression. : 

Agencies object to newspapers giving 
preference position to local advertisers 
whose linage does not warrant the ad- 
vantage given them, she said. “We have 
no quarrel with the preferred position 
given the department stores, which use 
so much space,” she declared, “but we 
cannot see why smaller local advertisers, 
who pay a lower rate, should merit 
better position than national copy.” 

She urged a revision of the present 
advertising layout in order that the 
users of smaller space might be given 
a better “break.” Many more adver- 
tisers using small space would use news- 
papers, she added, if they knew their 
copy would be given a greater show. 

Newspapers should meet the needed 
mechanical requirements for the print- 
ing of color to a much greater degree 
than they have already done, Miss 
Waldo asserted. She described a “tre- 
mendous” trend toward advertising in 
colors, and said she believed newspaper 
publishers should be “sitting up nights” 
thinking of means for getting their 
share of this copy. 

Her reference was mainly to four- 
color copy, which she termed a great 
advertising force. There are some 300 
newspapers which can now print black 
and one color, she said, but this com- 
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bination is not nearly so realistic and 
effective as four-color. The fact that 
the Chicago Tribune is preparing to use 
tour colors in its daily editions, indi- 
cates, she said, that the plan is not im- 
possible of attainment. 

_ It was suggested that color advertis- 
ing in smaller space, say 500 lines deep, 
be made available to advertisers. 

Miss Waldo emphasized the trend to- 
ward using comics for advertising, and 
criticized the newspapers for not giving 
greater attention to this type of copy. 
She said she believed the dailies should 
give advertisers an alvantage to buy 
space for this type of copy in a greater 
variety of siz*s, both iz color and in 
black and white. She predicted that in 
the near future newspapers would give 
advertisers space on their comic page, 


interspersing advertisers’ strips with 
their own strips. 
“Newspapers are jealous of the 


reader interest in their comics,” she said, 
“but it also looks as though the public 
likes to read advertisements instead of 
resenting them.” She described comic 
advertising as “hypnotic,” and said this 
type of copy was read thoroughly. 

As an indication of what the future 
comic page will look like, Miss Waldo 
exhibited a synthetic page with adver- 
tising strips and “regular” strips. She 
suggested that some newspapers might 
want to label the advertising strips as 
“advertising.” 

In asking for more standardization of 
page sizes and other mechanical re- 
quirements, Miss Waldo said the agen- 
cies did not want newspapers standard- 
ized to the extent that they lost their 
fundamental appeal to the public. 

Robt. A. Wolfe, Dayton (O.) News, 
asked if agencies felt that the news- 
papers’ charge for color copy is too 
high. 
is reasonable enough,” Miss 
said. “It not prohibitive.” 

_W. E. Donahue, advertising manager 

of the Chicago Tribune, cited the uses 
the Tribune is making of color, and 
envisioned the time when newspapers 
would use color in their news pages 
every day. “There is much linage avail- 
able if newspapers will take up color,” 
he said. “At present the revenue is 
limited because the advertisers cannot 
print color copy simultaneously through- 
out the country.” 
_ Newspaper handling of copy pertain- 
ing to men’s clothing and fashions were 
discussed at this session by I. Leonard 
Heuslein, advertising manager, John 
David, New York, and William Hobart 
Weintraub, publisher of the magazine 
Esquire. 

Mr. Heuslein paid a glowing tribute 
to the efficacy of newspaper advertis- 
ing, but said he felt dailies “miss many 
golden opportunities to make bigger and 
better newspaper advertisers.” “I be- 
lieve newspapers do not fully merchan- 
dise their product,” he said. 

He criticized the press for failing to 
do something editorially in promoting 
men’s fashions. He told of men’s fashion 
features in the New York Daily News 
and the Journal, and praised the Herald 
Tribune for a recent rotogravure sup- 
plement devoted to this subject, but 
added that newspapers generally are not 
aware of the interest in men’s clothing. 
_ “There is real interest in the sub- 
ject,” he said. “I suggest therefore that 
newspapers that take the matter up 
do so as a service to the public and not 
as a favor to advertisers.” 

“Newspapers often go out of the 
way,” Mr. Heuslein said, “to offend 
space buyers in the matter of men’s 
clothing.” He cited the instance of the 
annual meeting of the Merchant Tail- 
ors, when feature writers often ridicule 
the wardrobe advanced for the well- 
dressed man. It is Mr. Heuslein’s opin- 
ion that men are vitally interested in 
fashions. 

He suggested that newspapers develop 
small advertisers in men’s clothing, and 
“build them up” so that they can expand 
their lists and appropriations. 

Mr. Weintraub’s main point was that 
men’s fashions have advanced in the 
past three years amazingly. His subject 
was “Men’s Wear Advertising from 
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Princeton, N. J., to San Diego, Cal.” 

Men’s fashions, he said, are genera- 
ted at Princeton and Yale universities, 
and from these points they sweep the 
country. Efforts to set up men’s fash- 
ions in western universities were fruit- 
less, he declared. 

“Retailers don’t mould opinion on 
men’s fashions,” he said. “They merely 
interpret it.” 

A men’s fashion column, based on 
what only local department stores have 
in stock, is a waste of effort, he said. 

He told of an effort of a Columbus, 
O., department store to dictate the fash- 
ion in clothes worn by Ohio State Uni- 
versity students. The store gave the 
students a party and then showed them 
some models in suits, and got them to 
name a choice so that the store could 
stock up. The boys liked a certain four- 
button model. A number of these suits 
were sold, but when the Ohio state 
students went to a football game at 
Princeton, and saw the two or three- 
button suits on the Princeton students, 
they discarded their four-button suits, 
thus causing a loss to the retailer. 

He said that during the depression 
the quality of men’s clothes had gone 
“lower than the gutter.” The average 
suit sells for $25 now, he said, as com- 
pared with $50 in the prosperity era. 

Tuesday morning’s session opened 
with a talk by William A. Thomson, 
director, Bureau of Advertising, 
A.N.P.A., who asserted that the re- 
sults of newspaper advertising warrant 
“even a larger share of the advertis- 
er’s dollar.” In 1933, he said, news- 
papers received 48.6 per cent of the na- 
tional advertising appropriation. 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Thomson said, 
“while there are a good many advertis- 
ers sold on newspaper advertising as 
a matter of permanent policy, there are 
a great many more who think of the 
newspaper medium as an emergency 
measure. There is no denying this par- 
ticular advantage of newspaper adver- 
tising—that it can be used anywhere at 
any time to meet a sales problem. But 
it is this very elasticity of the news- 
paper—the fact that it is always ready 
every day of the year to do a quick and 
efficient job—that frequently classes it 
as a pinch-hitter, as a merchandising 
shot in the arm, while other slower- 
moving mediums get the steady flow 
of the appropriation. 

“In order to meet this situation, I 
think we must do more to sell the 
meaning, the significance, the power of 
newspaper advertising to executives 
who ordinarily are not concerned with 
the details of advertising. It will al- 
ways be important to keep the ad- 
vertising departments well sold, to work 
on the space buyers at the agencies, 
but in addition to that I think we have 
a story that needs telling to company 
officers, to executives that spend the 
money—a story to tell to the men who 
make decisions as to policy, who con- 
trol appropriations, who are thinking 
in broad terms of the position of their 
business in competition, who want to 
see selling costs reduced and a decent 
margin of profit at the end of the year. 

“TI don’t think that many of these 
men can be reached by the ordinary 
methods of promotion. As advertising 
has become something of a science, has 
gone into technical phases of research 


and economics, executives have been 
more inclined to leave what they 
thought to be specialized details to their 
advertising departments. If we are to 
get the interest of the higher-ups, | 
think we must dramatize our story. 
We must go easy with the raw statis- 
tics, the batting averages, the deep sea 
soundings, the slide rules and the log- 
arithms and tell them something tl. 

they are willing to try to understand 
among the many things that occupy 
their busy days. 

“As a matter of fact, it should not be 
difficult to interest any business man in 
the romance of newspaper advertising, 
simply because every business man is a 
newspaper reader. In a word, I believe 
a good promotion plan for newspaper 
advertising is shaped like a triangle. 
On the base of the triangle is every bit 
of research and statistical material 
which we can gather. This is our 
ammunition to use on the practical men 
who are picking the newspapers, buy- 
ing the space, dealing with the impor- 
tant technical details of all campaigns. 
Then, as we present our story to men 
higher up in the companies, our base 
line should narrow and we should begin 
to summarize and to dramatize. When 
we reach the apex of our triangle, we 
have only the entering wedge of a story 
for those whose varied duties in the 
conduct of the business make them 
shrink from details which add to their 
ineavy burdens. And, as you move along 
the converging lines of the triangle’s 
sides, if you run into a statistically- 
minded executive, you can always reach 
down, pull out your statistical oceans 
and let him swim in them to his heart's 
content. But I believe that in the same 
way that we have the most versatile 
medium on earth, we who sell it, should 
be equally versatile in cultivating these 
differing degrees of interest that exist 
in every company that spends money for 
advertising. 

“As newspaper people, we should do 
more to develop sectional and general 
advertisers in our own communities. I 
maintain that in nearly every city where 
there are one or more daily newspapers, 
there are one or more prospects among 
manufacturers who are not regularly 
contacted by local newspaper men. 
These prospects are seldom factors in 
their home-town markets, although they 
may amount to quite a lot in hundreds 
or thousands of other cities. It is no- 
body’s business on the paper to go near 
them, unless a special edition comes out 
or some anniversary number and then 
they are asked to take space to show 
the proper local spirit. I believe fully 
that millions of dollars worth of unde- 
veloped business lies waiting for us 
right in the shadow of the home news- 
paper plant. 

“And again, I suggest that if we can 
give five minutes’ thought a day, five 
minutes’ conversation, five minutes’ 
argument to some advertiser on the 
principles of newspaper advertising and 
the benefits of newspaper advertising— 
forgetting for just those five minutes 
what a wonderful newspaper we have 
and how much better it is than our com- 
petitor—we shall all be doing news- 
paper advertising a great service.” 

©. Norman Stabler, financial editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, ex- 
pressed doubt whether the new securi- 
ties regulation bill would affect financial 










advertising seriously. “The amount of 
business in Wall Street rather than 
limitations of the law will measure the 
amount of financial advertising,” he 
said. Dire predictions made when the 
new regulations were being prepar 
he said, erred “on the bearish side” 
The act had been much modified sin 















it was first written, Mr. Stabler ey. NA 
plained, and was “90 per cent discretion, An 
ary, with the power resting in the ney tand a 
commission. The only thing we hay Newspa 
to fear is lack of wisdom on the pap employt 
at the commission.” * Fwork c 

“The bill was designed,” he said, “) [io of 
regulate trading in securities and it cop, § Managé 
tains nothing among its various prohjbj. Pennsy! 
tions which places any liability on , | Most © 
newspaper for accepting advertising selectio' 
lhe only prohibition affecting news Jal of 
papers is similar to a provision whig proted t 





was already in the Security Act of 193 
and relates to the tipping or puffing g 
a security for a consideration. Th 
applies to newspaper writers and not § 
advertisers. : 
“This section states that it shall} 
unlawful for a person for a consider 
tion, received directly or indir 
from a dealer or broker or other | 
selling or offering for sale or pur 
ing or offering to purchase the s 
to induce the purchase or sale of 
security registered on a national 
ties exchange by the circulation or 
semination of information to the 
that the price of any security will of 
likely to rise or fall because of 
market operations of any one or 
persons conducted for the purpose 
raising or depressing the price of 
a security. Stripped of its legal lan 
guage, this means that it shall be un 
lawful to tip a stock for a consideration 
“Neither this section or the othen 
concern advertisers, but the new lav 
will, in my opinion, have an effect o 
financial advertising. It will be eco 
nomic rather than legal, but wherea 
this has an indirect rather than ; 
direct bearing on advertising, it can bh 
fully as damaging as if specific limita 
tions were actually proscribed ,in th 
law. For in telling financial house 
what they may do and what they mus 
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not do, it is obvious that certain of the J region 
restrictions will result in reducing, or, B agers, 
in some cases, eliminating, certain par- § culati 
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lation 
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ticular ads.” 

Mr. Finneran, classified manager 0} 
the New York American the nex 
speaker, outlined the steps the classiliet 








managers had taken to eliminate abuse Fre 
in classified columns, and read the na fl advar 
tional association’s code of ethics. He presi 











urged that the advertising inanageri 
realize the importance of censorship it 
their classified columns, not only in the 
public interest, but in the interest 0: 
better business. 

The discussion which followed, an 
which is reported above, was somewha 
extended, and was ended only by i 
movement to adjourn the meeting. 

The Tuesday luncheon was one of the 
convention’s highlights, with Roy 
Durstine, vice-president and genera 
manager, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
Osborn, New York, and Kenneth Col- 
lins, of Gimbel Bros., as speakers. 

Mr. Durstine pleaded for a sane ant 
direct approach to the problems createt 
by advertising and the present adverst 
attitude toward advertising. He said it 








































part: 7 ‘ 
“Early in 1933 advertising was at it: 
lowest ebb in recent times. It wast 
merely lowest in volume; it was lowes 
in tone. The columns of our publica 
tions seemed to contain nothing be 
charts of our innards, photographs 0! 
frightened women and agonized met 
and naughty children, warnings that 
the only way to win a husband or 4 
job was to use a certain toothpaste 
mouthwash, toilet soap or correspon 
ence course, and intimate illustratec 
chats about sanitation, hygiene and 
love-life of the millions. Fear, shame, 
ostracism, snobbery, disgrace—tie 
were the appeals which advertisers in 
great numbers nailed to their mast 
heads. More furtively, little advertisets 
murmured and smirked in smaller spac 
Honey-voiced announcers pouré 


(Continued on page 32) 
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iLC.M.A. RESISTS PROPOSED CODE CHANGE 
3 Endorses A.N.P.A. Stand in Convention That Emphasizes Educational Value of Work to Boys 
~ —Newell New President—Boston, Toledo, Toronto Teams Win Carrier Competition 


sine }+;NANIMOUS endorsement of the 
— siren Newspaper Publishers’ 
and against any change in the Daily 


Freed Newspaper Code provision governing 
a mployment of minors in circulation 


york concluded the three-day conven- 
jon of the International Circulation 
\anagers’ Association at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York this week. 
\ost of the discussions pertained to the 
lection and training of carrier forces, 
il of Wednesday afternoon was de- 
yoted to a demonstration of newspaper 
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Qvercoats were what the men were 

wearing when Elisha Hanson, A.N.P.A. 

Washington attorney, and Jerome D. 

Barnum, A.N.P.A. vice-president, ar- 

rived Tuesday at the I.C.M.A. meeting. 

When they left Wednesday, the mercury 
was heading for the 100 mark. 


salesmanship by four teams of carriers 
who had won cortests conducted by the 
regional associations of circulation man- 
agers, and in word and deed the cir- 
culation men made plain and emphatic 
their belief that the proposed code regu- 
lation of minor employes was inap- 
plicable to the modern newspaper cir- 
culation system. 

Frank S. Newell, Toledo Blade, was 
advanced from first vice-president to 
president, succeeding James Mont- 
gomery, Detroit News. Mr. Newell 
was succeeded by Lou Hoffman, St. 
Louis Star-Times, and Mr. Hoffman’s 
plae as second vice-president was 
awarded to Walter R. Rauck, Pitts- 
burgh Press, who defeated David H. 
Smith, Portland (Ore.) Journal. Clar- 
ence Eyster, Peoria Star, was returned 
as secretary-treasurer for the 16th con- 
secutive term, and L. W. McFetridge, 
Tulsa (Okla.) World, was elected to 
the new position of sergeant-at-arms. 
Don R. Davis, Birmingham (Ala.) 
News and Age-Herald, and E. P. 
Schwartz, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, were re-elected directors. Karl 
F. Hall, Boston Herald and Traveler, 
was elected to a three-year term, and 
Joe Bunting, Bloomington (Ill.) Panta- 
graph, was elected to the unexpired 
directorship of Mr. Rauck. 

Cincinnati was selected as the 1935 
meeting place, winning from Hot 
Springs, Va., and Vancouver, B. C. 

_ Four crack teams of boys competed 
lor the R. W. Bingham Newspaper Boy 
Trophy, a bronze plaque awarded by 
James Wright Brown of Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER for second honors, and a 
tettificate of distinguished merit, 
‘warded jointly by Eprtor & PusLIsHER 
—o I. C. M. A. for third honors. 
ane 119 he Bingham Trophy, established in 
» Was won by the Boston Herald- 
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—— orf team, representing the New 
iki and Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ou _ The boys were introduced by 
e at t. Hall as Albert Sostelio, who de- 
on ered the sales talk, and Joseph Mil- 


ord, who played the part of housewife. 
€ second award was won by the 
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Toledo Blade team, sponsored by Presi- 
dent Newell and representative of the 
Ohio State Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation. The boys were James and 
Robert Reiter, brothers. 

Third place went to the Toronto Star 
team, in charge of K. A. MacMillan, 
city circulation manager, and represent- 
ing the Ontario-Quebec Circulation 
Managers’ Association. Sam McClel- 
land was the salesman and Sidney 
Sugarman the prospect. 

_Fourth place was taken by the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald-Statesman 
boys, Rogel and Allen Ray, brothers, in 
charge of C. Glenn Winger, circula- 
tion director. This team represented the 
New York State Circulation Managers’ 
Association. 

With all four teams practically on a 
par in fundamentals, victory hinged on 
the subtle technical touches introduced 
by the New England boys. Their para- 
phernalia included a typical New Eng- 
land front door with a mail box and 
electric bell, used in demonstrating the 
art of getting into the house for the 
better exposition of the product. Little 
Albert Sostelio, first hesitating whether 
to solicit the order, put his doubts be- 
hind him, punched the door bell, with- 
stood “Mrs.” Milford’s discouraging re- 
sponses to his opening remarks, and won 
his way to the living room by suggest- 
ing that flies would fill the house if 
they continued to stand in the open door- 
way. The presentation was interrupted 
several times by simulated household 
events, each of which was seized upon 
by Sostelio to drive home another 
point of Herald-Traveler superiority. 
Getting a reluctant order “for a short 
time,” he moved quickly to close it. He 
laid his contract blank before the pros- 
pect, and when “she” seemed about to 
balk at a 26-week subscription, the 
youngster flashed “thats a short time, 
isn’t it?” and diverted attention to the 
excellent delivery service he was going 
to render. 

All of the boys displayed facility in 
analyzing their newspapers, the To- 
ronto Star team giving an especially 
thorough exposition of the paper’s edli- 
torial service. 

The prizes were presented to the win- 
ners by James W. Brown of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER at the annual banquet Wed- 
nesday evening. 

Following the carrier salesmanship 
demonstration, the group was addressed 
by Elisha Hanson, Washington attorney 
for the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and Jerome D. Barnum, 
publisher of the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard and vice-president of the A.N.P.A. 
Both had spoken before a previous ses- 
sion on the same subject—the NRA 
hearing on the proposed change in the 











code regulation of newspaper boys— 
outlining the procedure and urging a 
large attendance of circulation man- 
agers to support the A.N.P.A. position 
and to testify from their own knowl- 
edge and experience in employment of 
minors. More than 50 circulation 
executives asserted they would do so. 

The annual banquet set a new high 
record for I.C.M.A. entertainment, with 
more than a score of headline acts from 
stage and radio under the direction of 
Ivan Annenberg, New York Daily 
News, as master of ceremonies. The 
previous evening had been featured by 
a special party for the circulation folks 
at the Hollywood restraurant, and busi- 
ness and pleasure were combined Tuesday 
afternoon with a luncheon under Gen- 
eral Motors and Daily News sponsor- 
ship at the garage of the News. Rain 
washed out the scheduled baseball game 
on the only free afternoon of the meet- 
ing. Entertainment teatures were ar- 
ranged by Thomas Dowling, New York 
World-Telegram, heading a committee 
of local circulation managers. 

At all sessions, new high attendance 
records were made, normal registration 
was swelled by the presence of numer- 
ous members of Eastern regional cir- 
culation groups, many of them attend- 
ing the convention for the first time. 
Several faithful old-timers missed their 
first convention in years, notably James 
McKernan, past-president, whose un- 
broken record of 34 years fell before 
an attack of lumbago. The convention 
sent expression of sympathy to Mr. 
McKernan and also to Ralph Seeman, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Dan Han- 
lon, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and T. 
V. Armstrong, Ottawa (Ont.) News- 
paper Subscription Bureau, all of whom 
are ill. 

Without discussion, the convention 
unanimously approved a motion bv 
Howard W. Stodghill, that the present 
Audit Bureau rule defining newspaper 
edition times remain unchanged. 

As usual, most of the convention 
time was occupied with shop topics. 
several changes were made in the con- 
stitution and by-laws, principal of which 
were the creation of the new office of 
sergeant-at-arms, defining his duties, 
clarifying the duties of the secretary- 
treasurer, changing the wording of the 
provisions governing the date of the 
annual meeting, and also providing that 
past presidents must be active menbers 
to serve on the advisory committee. A 
proposal of the by-laws committee to 
restrict membership to men actively en- 
gaged as newspaper circulation execu- 
tives, was defeated. Several members 
protested that the amendment would 
bar from the organization several men 
who heve given many years to I.C.M.A. 











Tom Dowling, New York World-Telegram, tells President Frank S. Newell, 


Toledo Blade, and James E. Hasenack, New Y 


ork Sun, some details of the day’s 


entertainment program arranged by the New York City group. 


work and are still active in its affairs 
even though they are no longer circu- 
lation managers. Rejection of the 
amendment leaves the question ot stich 
memberships to the discretion of the 
directors. 

A history of the so-called child labor 
amendment and the forces working tor 
and against its adoption since 1924 was 
read by E. S. Dobson, Brooklyn Times- 
Union. He gave special attention to 
the successful fight made in Massa- 
chusetts against ratification, and de- 

















Lou Hoffman, St. Louis Star-Times, new 
first vice-president, proves to C. 


Bevinger, Indianapolis Times, and 
R. W. Boyd, Denver Rocky Mountain 
News, that he can write with those 
pencils that look like a baseball bat. 


clared that most opponents of the 
amendments, believing that the Mas- 
sachusetts victory was decisive, had re- 
laxed their vigilance. Its advocates, 
he said, kept pegging away without 
much success until last year, when the 
nationwide enthusiasm for regulation 
under NRA was capitalized by the 
amendment forces to attain ratification 
by a total of 20 states before opposition 
was again organized. 

Propaganda to the effect that news- 
paper delivery work adversely affected 
the school standing of children was re- 
futed by the testimony of Harry Bur- 
roughs, head of the Burroughs News- 
boy Foundation of Boston. Mr. Bur- 
roughs declared that his work for the 
Boston Traveler was the foundation 
for his education and his successful 
career as an attorney. He won a Trav- 
eler scholarship which paid his expenses 
through law school and, he said, had 
since made money enough to establish 
the foundation which devotes itself 
largely to the education of newspaper 
boys. a 

The question of newspapers’ liability 
for accidents to carriers, whether or not 
they are technically employes, was re- 
viewed in a paper by Jesse B. Birks, 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review. 
Much of his address was reported in 
Enztor & PuBLISHER of April 14, 1934. 
Several news cases were added to the 
previous information, compiled by Rob- 
ert C. Furman, an attorney employed 
by the Herald and Review circulation 
department. These will be covered 
fully in a later issue of Eprror & Pur- 
LISHER. 

Problems created by the merger of 
morning, evening and Sunday news- 
papers under a single ownership were 
analyzed by Oliver King Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Republic and Gazette. Adver- 
tising is best sold in both daily papers 
as one unit, he said, according to gen- 
eral experience. News departments 
must be entirely separate, and the 
papers should be distintively different. 
Carriers, Mr. King found, could deliver 
two daily papers at little more expen- 
diture of time than they formerly used 
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in delivering one. A number of boys 
had to be added and some routes split. 
Carriers under this system have less 
desire to change a subscriber from one 
paper to the other, he said, and try 
harder to sell the customer both morn- 
ing and afternoon papers. Collections 
take no more time than with a single 
paper. Solicitation is easier, because 
every prospect is a possible market for 
two sales in the time of one. 

Carrying both papers also puts the 
boy into closer contact with the office 
than when he was delivering the morn- 
ing paper only. The defect of the op- 
eration, Mr. King said, was that car- 
riers have to be kept on their toes by 
competitive staff events, lacking the 
spur of outside competition. 

Mr. King analyzed subscription price 
practices of similar newspapers, sup- 
porting the Republic and Gazette’s de- 
cision not to reduce the rate for a com- 
bination order. Twenty of 39 news- 
papers queried by him, he said, make 
no reduction, while the 19 offered re- 
ductions ranging from 5 to 35 cents a 
month from the combined prices of the 
individual papers. 

Stunt promotion of 
Post was described by 
of that newspaper. 

“The stunts used to introduce a 
newspaper, or a feature, must be in- 
teresting, exciting, thrilling and humor- 
ous,” Mr. Dunsker said. “They must 
cause the public’s blood to circulate a 
little faster, so that they will part with 
the price of the paper rather than re- 
main ignorant of what is being ex- 
ploited.” 

The Post, he said, put on the Stall- 
ings war pictures with advance pro- 
motion for a week. Teaser cards bear- 
ing only the word “war” and a question 
mark were flooded throughout the ter- 
ritory, followed a few days later by 
similar cards naming the feature. Five 
thousand paper guns, announcing the 
pictures, were given to all high school 
students, advertising was used in the 
Post, suburban newspapers, and movie 
houses. A squad of uniformed soldiers 
paraded the downtown streets announc- 
ing “uncensored war pictures in the 
Post.” Other military pageantry was 
also used, including four girls dressed 
as Salvation Army lassies, who passed 
out doughnuts on the street. One hun- 
dred thousand four-page circulars were 
distributed from house to house, show- 
ing three pages of pictures. Letters, 
throwaways and window decorations 
were used profusely. Endorsements 
from Gold Star mothers, schools and 
churches were published. An editorial 
contest for the best local war pictures 
was started and the winners published 
in the Post. The Post truck fleet was 
decorated with colored lights and flags 
and paraded the streets for three eve- 
nings before the feature started. Em- 
ployes’ automobiles carried bumper signs 
and large placards on the rear. On 
the first day of publication, airplanes 
with sirens wide open circled the city, 
bombs were fired from the roof of a 
leading hotel and from high buildings 
on the city’s outskirts. Five thousand 
balloons were released from upper floors 
of office buildings during the noon 
hour. Every street boy wore an over- 
seas cap announcing the feature. En- 
thusiasm was stimulated by a letter sent 
to every member of the circulation 
department. 

Two other stunts were described in 
detail by Mr. Dunsker. They will be 
given fully in a later issue. 

Technique of a circulation survey 
was the subject of Thomas F, Farrelly, 
Providence (R. I.) Journal, which re- 
cently completed one. The Journal in- 
terviewed one per cent of all families 
in the state. allocating its interviews 
to provide a cross-section including 
every income group and getting a com- 
plete picture of every member of the 
family with reference to taste in news- 
paper reading. The one per cent sam- 
pling method proved statistically ac- 
curate, he said. 

Another successful promotion plan 
was outlined by Mr. Smith, Portland 
Oregon Journal. 

“Due to demand from readers and 
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F. J. Clancy, Buffalo Courier-Express, snapped with V. L. T. Cooper, Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier and Evening Post; and Ray Foudray, Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 


some advertisers for a department de- 
voted to home-making,” Mr. Smith 
said, “the Journal established in a small 
office in our building the Mary Cullen 
department less than a year ago. The 
department started with a regular col- 
umn daily and was later expanded to 
larger space in the Friday issue, which 
carries heavy food advertising. Within 
nine months, the department received 
approximately 30,000 individual  re- 
quests, now averaging 300 letters and 
25 personal visits daily from people 
seeking information. 

“The Journal has now erected a new 
modern home economics department on 
the ground floor and named it “Mary 
Cullen’s Cottage.’ It is completely 
equipped with a modern kitchen and 
dining room convertible into an audi- 
torium seating 75 people, has a recep- 
tion room where visitors may obtain 
recipes, consult a reference library and 
have their miscellaneous questions an- 
swered. Two offices are provided for 
the editorial staff of the department. 
More than 5,000 people visited the new 
department in the days immediately fol- 
lowing its opening May 23. The de- 
partment was promoted entirely through 
the columns of the paper, with a few 
brief mentions over the Journal’s radio 
connection.” 

Novel promotion of a serial story 
was the theme of George B. Moffett, 
Milwaukee ( Wis.) Sentinel. 

“In order to popularize a new fiction 
policy,” said Mr. Moffett, “whereby we 
printed a complete serial story every 19 
days, we decided to reprint one com- 
plete serial, showing the amount of 
reading in each installment. We headed 
each of the 19 installments in this man- 
ner: 

“First Day's Installment—Notice the 
generous portion for each day’s enjoy- 
ment. 

“Second Day's Installment — Every 
Sentinel story comes te you complete 
in 19 days, in generous installments. 

“Similar lines appeareed at the begin- 
ning of each installment throughout the 
entire 19 days. 

‘We did everything to promote the 
giving away of this complete reprint 
that we ordinarily do when promoting 
a new serial. We put out large size 
post cards to the homes where the Sen- 
tinel was not being delivered. These 
people merely had to sign their name 
and address, place a stamp on the card 
and return it to the Sentinel in order 
to get this complete story. We drama- 
tized the story over the radio, and car- 
ried advertisements, with a coupon, in 
our own newspaper for one week. 

“We had bought another serial story 
by the same author. On the back page 
of the reprint we advertised that fact. 

“As fast as the coupons were received, 
we sorted them according to branches, 
and had them checked against our route 
books to see whether or not they were 
subscribers. Then our carrier boys de- 
livered the reprints personally. Three 
days later the carrier boy went back 
to the same persons and handed them a 
reprint of the first six days’ install- 
ments. 

“The carrier then followed this up 


again on the day the last installment in 
the reprint appeared in the newspaper, 
making his sales talk along the line 
that the party had read the reprint of 
the first six chapters, and surely would 
want to follow the rest of the story by 
having the paper started the next day.” 

The Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune have successfully promoted cir- 
culation through their two radio sta- 
tions, Mr. Schwartz declared, and have 
frequently used time on other stations 
throughout the state. Three types of 
advertising were used—regular weekly 
programs, special programs, and spot 
announcements. ; 

“The Sunday Register Parade of 
Features” is one regular 30-minute pro- 
gram broadcast Friday over three sta- 
tions. Listeners are urged to place 
their order with the local carrier, dealer, 
or agency manager. 

Another effective program was used 
over the Register-Tribune’s Cedar Rap- 
ids station, with the participation of 
local mayors, local editors, and cham- 
ber of commerce officials from various 
town in Iowa, giving them a chance to 
talk about their communities. Where 
possible, musical talent from the town 
under the spotlight was used. Carrier 
salesmen in that town were instructed 
to tell about the program when solicit- 
ing Mrospects and the boy getting the 
most orders during the week preceding 
the broadcast was given a free trip to 
the radio station during the event. 

Other uses of the stations included 
permitting carriers to broadcast their 
own names, the number of customers 
secured and the names of new cus- 
tomers. This was especially effective in 
regaining rural circulation lost during 
the worst of the depression. 

What the Cleveland Press has done 
to bring home to educational authori- 
ties the educational and welfare work 
done by newspapers for their carriers 
was described by Clem D. O’Rourke of 
that paper, with special reference to the 
exhibit put on at this year’s convention 
of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in Cleveland. ; 

While many educators had previously 
heard only of the “many evils of news- 
paper work,” Mr. O’Rourke said, the 
exhibit changed their viewpoint com- 
pletely. 

“Tt is needless for us to say,” he 
concluded, “that unless the government 
forces us into changing our system of 
home delivery, it is the intention of the 
Press to continue and greatly enlarge 
the scope of our newspaper boy wel- 
fare activities, and to sell the general 
public on what our Organization has 
been doing.” 

Boy welfare and the prospect of ad- 
vancing circulation rates occupied the 
opening session Tuesday. Messrs. Bar- 
num, Hanson and Stodghill, plotting the 
progress of the code regulation of juve- 
nile employment, exhorted the largest 
group ever registered at an I. C. M. A. 
meeting to attend the public hearing on 
the proposed new code provision at 
Washington on June 22. 

Mr. Hanson declared that the code 
provisions agreed upon between the 
NRA and the publishers’ committee had 


been accepted as providing a Satisfactor, 
degree of regulation for newspaper bor 
employment until President Rooseygy, 
in approving the code, expressed his dic 
satisfaction and requested a survey ¢; 
the situation. ne 

This survey, Mr. Hanson said y. 
carried out by the NRA and its rest 
from 750,000 replies to its question 
checked within a fraction of the finding 
reported by the I. C. M. A. boy welfay 
committee. They justified the existin, 
code provisions, he declared. The Dro. 
posed changes, it was stated, are base; 
upon another and much more limite 
survey by Secretary of Labor Perkin 

Mr. Hanson, citing the adverse recom, 
mendation adopted last week by th 
publishers’ code committee, declared the 
the publishers’ position would be sy. 
ported at Washington by leading educa, 
tors and clergymen of many faiths an; 
urged circulation men to appear in x 
large a body as possible to register the: 
opinions, for or against, upon the pro 
vision. 

Mr. Barnum praised highly the wor; 
done by Mr. Stodghill’s committee ¢ 
the I. C. M. A. in compiling factyz 
information upon the employment ¢ 
minors by newspapers, declaring the 
without this information the publisher 
could not make a_ successful figh 
against the threatened enroachment , 
bureaucratic rule over their busines 
and the “federalization” of the nation 
children. The fight, he predicted, wou! 
be won. , 

A considerable decrease in the nun. 
ber of boys employed in newspape 
delivery and sale from 1933 to 1934 wa 
noted in the report of the boy welfar 
committee rendered by Mr. Stodghil 
The number of carriers decreased fror 
414,503 last year to 361,328 this year 
about the same number employed ; 
1932. Street sales boys, who last vez 
numbered 173,784, had declined to 13 
024 this year. The total number ¢ 
boys employed in circulation work i 
reported as 497,352, against 5882% 
last year. 

Mr. Stodghill explained the drop b 
saying that circulation managers, ; 
view of uncertain business condition 
had retained older boys and had not fol 
lowed their former custom of splittin; 
routes to take in new recruits. Man 
street corner positions have been elim 
inated also, he said. 

Earnings of carrier boys increase 
from an average of $2.91 last year t 
$3.47 this year, while street sales boy 
earnings declined from an average ¢ 
$4.28 to $3.22. The average for a 
boys increased from $3.32 to $3.40. Tote 
weekly earnings of all boys was $1,691 
871.77 this year against $1,950,6524 
last year. Carriers’ average earning 
per week increased from $1,206,520 
95 to $1,253,821.93, while street sale 
boys earned this year $438,049.84 pe 
week against $744,401.48 last year, an 
$1,043,189.11 in 1932. 

Average time worked per day wa 
1 hour 12 minutes for carrier boys an 
3 hours 18 minutes for street sales boy 
this year, against 58 minutes for carrier 
and 2 hours and 14 minutes for stre¢ 
sales boys last year. 

The committee interpreted these fig 
ures as meaning that the trend pointe 
out last year was becoming mor 
marked—the transfer of as much stret 
circulation as possible to home deliver} 

Girl carriers were shown to bei 
negligible factor in newspaper employ 
ment, only 2,530 girls working for th 
1,489 newspapers covered by the survey 
Adult male carriers are also a sma 
proportion of the total, only 9,917 beim 
reported. , 

Only 2.54 per cent of the boy carries 
reported are under 12 years of a 
while 13.9 per cent are between 12 at 
14 years old. Between the ages of } 
and 16 years are found 24.4 per cent & 
the boy carriers, while 34.9 per cent at 
over 16 years old. 

Other data presented in summat] 
form by this committee revealed: | 

Methods of collecting from subscri 


ers fall into four classifications : by ‘ 
riers, 1,217; by office, 170; by both cat 
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riers and office, 74; and by office, with 
carriers responsible, 14. ; 

Periods of collection range trom 
semi-weekly to yearly. Two _news- 
saners collect semi-weekly, while 796 
collect weekly. Twenty-seven make 
semi-monthly collections, 216 collect 
monthly, and 277 use a combination of 
weekly and monthly collections. Two 
collect bi-monthly, two semi-annually, 
and one monthly and yearly in advance. 

On 974 newspapers, carriers are held 
responsible for the full amount of their 
pills, 313 require cash bonds, 166 secur- 
ty bonds, and 89 both cash and security 
ponds. Bonds are not required by 374 

pers. 

Carriers on 1,240 newspapers have to 
come to the office to get their papers, 
get them from substations on 360, from 
wholesalers on 141, on street corners for 
484, while 191 papers deliver copies to 
the carriers’ homes. ; ; 

Use of bicycles on routes is prohib- 
ited by 10 papers, discouraged by 568, 
encouraged by 419, required by 6, while 
317 are indifferent. — 

Motor delivery routes are maintained 
by 343 newspapers in suburban territory 
only, while 76 use them in country area 
only and 173 in both suburban and coun- 
try territory. 

‘Carriers are required to solicit new 
business by 434 newspapers, expected to 
solicit by 431, encouraged to do so by 
342, while 51 have no policy on this 
question. we 

City only solicitors are employed by 
63 newspapers, outside the city by 299, 
and both inside and outside the city by 


1. 

Three hundred newspapers use com- 
petitive contests only among their car- 
riers, 137 use non-competitive contests, 
and 445 use both types. 

Premiums are given for new business, 
in the city only, by 31 newspapers, out- 
side the city only, by 71, and both in- 
side and outside the city, by 110. 

Accident insurance only is sold by 
259 newspapers, life insurance only, by 
2, and both accident and life insurance 
by 19. Holders of these policies are 
required to subscribe to the newspapers 
selling them by 228 newspapers. 

Definite school attendance by carriers 
is required by 351 newspapers, expected 
by 336, and encouraged by 493. Only 
170 are reported as “indifferent.” 

Six circulation managers hold sales- 
manship demonstration contests for 
outside carrier organizations only, 238 
hold them for city boys only and 228 
hold them for both groups. 

Wholesale and retail rates for news- 
papers opened the topical discussions, 
wih W. C. Hixson, Syracuse Post- 
Standard, advising carefully adjusted 
and uniform wholesale prices for news- 
papers, and John H. J. Kuntz, Lancas- 
ter (Pa.) Newspapers, reporting that 
higher retail rates were favored by the 
majority of a group of Eastern circu- 
lation managers recently questioned. 

Increased costs of publication and 
distribution will force the question of 
wholesale prices to publishers’ attention, 
Mr. Hixson said, but he advised against 
raising these rates to such an extent as 
to destroy the wholesaler’s living, there- 
by requiring the newspaper to pay 
bonuses and salaries. He recalled that 
m the past when service charges were 
generally allowed to wholesale agents, 
“tremendous evils worked into the 
wholesale rate structure.” 

_Mr. Hixson presented a table, out- 
lining the effects of fractional shifts in 
the wholesale price of newspapers. For 
each 1,000 copies of a daily newspaper, 
achange of 1/6 cent per copy changed 
the revenue $519.58 per year; a quarter- 
cent meant $782.50, and 34 cent amount- 
td to $2,347.50. On Sunday issues, a 
change of 1/10 cent amounted to $52.00 
a year, while 34 cent amounted to 
$390.00 per 1,000 copies. 

Mr. Kuntz received answers from 58 
arculation managers on the question of 
mreasing retail subscription rates, 65 
Pt cent favoring the step and 61 per 
cent believing that now is the logical 
time to take it. Mr. Kuntz agreed with 
the former, but not with the latter. The 
replies showed a 4 to 1 preference for 
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the 3-cent daily price, 24 per cent ia- 
vored a carrier-delivered price of 12 
cents a week, 33 per cent indicated 15 
cents a week and the same proportion 
favored the 18 cent weekly rate. Only 
2 per cent voted for 10 cents a week. 

On mail rates, Mr. Kuntz reported, 
19 per cent favored $5 a year; 44 per 
cent, $6; 2 per cent, $7; 15 per cent, 
$8; 8 per cent, $9; and 12 per cent, $10. 

As to an immediate advance in sub- 
scription rates, Mr. Kuntz beiieved that 
the public is not in the mood to accept 
an increase in newspaper prices. 

“I think when we have gone a few more 
miles and a few more months on the 
road to economic equilibrium, we should 
be ready to take advantage of our op- 
portunity to increase rates,” he said. 

“I do not believe in the exploiting ot 
boys for oommercial purposes,” said 
G. ER. Boyd, Independence (Mo.) 
Examiner, and secretary of the Mid- 
west Circulation Managers Association. 
“However, I do believe in boys carry- 
ing newspaper routes if they receive 
the training that teaches them to be re- 
sponsible and any boy who wants to 
climb the ladder of success must be able 
to accept responsibility. There is no 
better opportunity for a boy to get a 
thorough business training than that 
afforded by a newspaper route.” 

Mr. Boyd gave the following outline 
of the “four-a-day” system followed by 
his newspaper in training carrier forces: 

“First we take up the selling of the 
newspaper, giving the boy such inten- 
sive instruction that he can intelligently 
sell the paper to four non-subscribers 
each day after he has finished carrying 
his route. He is taught that the car- 
rier must be neat and clean, know the 
name of his prospect before the inter- 
view, use good manners and smile, and 
remember that originality gets attention 
and creates interest, and closely study 
his paper before he can make an intelli- 
gent solicitation.” 

“The paper is analyzed for him ac- 
cording to news, features, and adver- 
tising. Next he is trained that to be 
a salesman, he must attend sales staff 
meetings, make a sales effort, which is 
checked daily by his superiors, produce 
orders, resell stops. 

“Being instructed that he is in busi- 
ness for himself and that his own habits 
will determine his success, he is im- 
pressed with the importance of being 
on time for papers at the office, giving 
delivery on subscriber’s porch, prompt 
delivery, avoiding complaints. 

“Importance of regular and prompt 
collections is emphasized, as well as 
resourcefulness sufficient to overcome 
a subscriber’s intention to stop the paper. 

“Records are kept of each day’s work, 
a maximum of 100 per cent being 
allowed each month—35 per cent for 
selling the newspaper, 30 per cent for 
carrying the newspaper, and 35 per cent 
for collections. To maintain a perfect 
grade a carrier must give full attention 
to every detail of his work, deductions 
being made for errors daily. Any boy 
with a grade as low as 75 per cent 
for two successive months loses his 
route.” 

Newspapers should accept mail sub- 
scriptions in towns where they maintain 
carrier delivery service, in the opinion 
of L. W. McFetridge, Tulsa (Oka.) 
W orld. 

“In my experience,” he said, “I find 
that there are a number of substantial 
citizens who prefer service by mail and 
payment in advance, rather than deal 
with an individual many times during 
a year. These people should be served 
as they wish and an aggressive effort 
should be made to increase the list of 
such subscribers.” 

Distributors, news dealers and post- 
masters in the territory should be given 
first opportunity to renew the old list 
of mail subscribers and to sell as many 
new prospects as possible, Mr. McFetridge 
said, most agents being willing to co- 
operate on a basis of 10 to 20 per cent 
commission and not feeling too badly 
about the mail subscription effort if 
allowed the commission opportunity. 
After the agency organization has had 
its chance, the newspaper should turn its 
subscription sales force to the job and 
clean it up. To overcome the agents’ 
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objection that salesmen are transferring 
names irom the carrier-delivered to the 
mail list, he advocated that newspapers 
carefully select salesmen, train them 
properly, discharge them promptly if 
they purposely transfer a subscription, 
imsist that they work with and not 
against the agent, and that they solicit 
only people who do not. subscribe 
through carrier service. 

Editorial quality rather than the price 
is the fundamental factor in newspaper 
circulation, said J. R. Chamblee, Dothan 
(Ala.) Eagle, who cited the experience 
of several papers which increased sub- 
scription rates during the past year with- 
out loss in volume and with important 
gains in revenue. His own newspaper 
last year needed more revenue for im- 
provement of the paper, so it effected an 
increase in the city carrier-delivered 
rate from 12 to 15 cents a week, giving 
the carrier an extra cent and keeping 
the .remainder. The immediate result 
was a three per cent loss in city circu- 
lation, more than offset by gains in other 
sections benefited by the increased news 
and feature coverage the new revenue 
aftorded. 

“The circulation manager during the 
period in boys’ lives when they are di- 
rectly under his care and training, should 
be a father to them,” urged E. D. Hood, 
Savannah (Ga.) News and Press and 
president of the Southern Circulation 
Managers Association. “He should so 
deport himself that he will arouse their 
better instincts and call forth their ad- 
miration and respect for him. 

Summarizing a detailed discussion of 
subscription price increases by large, 
medium, and small city newspapers in 
all sections of the country, Russell Stoke- 
ly, Elyria (O.) Chronicie-Telegram, 
drew the following conclusions: 

1. That prices raised should be made 
in conjunction with immediately com- 
petitive newspapers. 

2. A newspaper which raises its price 
can expect severe losses for the first 
four to six weeks, when an upswing will 
be noted. 

3. The loss will vary from 5 to 30 
per cent, the heaviest loss coming in out- 
side territory and that it can be ex- 
pected that this loss will be entirely 
overcome within a year. 

4. That the increased revenue is ne- 
cessary and that it assumes surprising 
proportions. 

5. That not only will the newspaper 
that increases its price suffer an imme- 
diate loss, but every paper coming into 
the field will lose. 

6. That many people will have ill-will 
toward the newspaper, but will not stop 
taking it because of the strong bond or 
association between the subscriber and 
the carrier boy. 

Fiction of a better type than news- 
papers have used in recent years will 
win new circulation, W. J. Parker, Chi- 
cago American and Herald & Examiner, 
testified on the basis of his 1933 experi- 
ence. Influx of World’s Fair visitors 
brought no increased circulation, he de- 
clared, and operations curtailed by ne- 
cessary economies had reduced promo- 
tion to a minimum. June, 1933, showed 
a worrisome loss with the probability 
that July would exceed it unless the 
trend was checked, and Mr. Parker de- 
cided to stop it by a new serial, despite 
the fact that fiction is not expected to 
pull well in midsummer. 

The story selected as “Operator 13” 
by Robert W. Chambers, then running 
in Cosmopolitan with notable illustra- 
tions. Preliminary promotion repro- 
duced these illustrations in a half-mil- 
lion rotogravure broadsides. Radio and 
cards were also used and truck posters 
carried a full-size illustration without 
type. The keynote of the promotion was 
the “class” of the story. The result was 
an increase of 25,000 for the American. 
A million reprints of the first week’s 
installments were circulated, adding a 
few additional thousand, and the paper 
has held the 25,000 gain through the 
year. Other Hearst newspapers which 
used the same story had similar results, 
Mr. Parker reported. 

Agreements between competing news- 
papers may be valuable or embarrass- 
ing, depending upon the care and fore- 
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The large Ohio delegation included 

Miss Shirley Hoffman and her father, 

B. J. Hoffman, Columbus Citizen, and 
J. L. Morrison, Toledo News-Bee. 


sight with which they are prepared, 
warned Mr. Rauck. In the former 
class, he included agreements on edi- 
tions times as helping to make smoother 
working conditions between competing 
papers; combination truck runs in ter- 
ritory where neither newspaper has 
sufficient circulation to justify inde- 
pendent delivery; and agreements to 
eliminate premiums to subscribers and 
novelties, score cards and other so- 
called goodwill promotion with a nega- 
tive value in producing net paid circu- 
lation. 

Various aspects of boy training were 
put forward by Alton H. Adams, 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times, and 
R. F. Currin, city circulation manager, 
Dallas (Tex.) News and Journal. 

Careful selection of boys was stressed 
by Mr. Adams.. The Watetown Times, 
he said, is now co-operating with par- 
ents and schools in selecting only boys 
whose school rating is better than aver- 
age and impressing upon the boy that 
this rating must be maintained to keep 
the newspaper job. The Times receives 
a duplicate report card on all its boys, 
permitting a steady check on school 
performance. 

Boys are organized into a salesman- 
ship club which meets twice a month at 
the local Y. M. C. A. After a busi- 
ness meeting, instructions are given and 
refreshments are served. The carriers 
pay dues of 10 cents a meeting, cover- 
ing the cost of refreshments as well as 
of the two or three banquets a year. 

Ancther school idea was described by 
Mr. Currin. Carriers of the Dallas 
News and Journal are assembled in 
neighborhood groups, and given detailed 
instruction in the history of those news- 
papers, and of their principal execu- 
tives, with a description of the duties of 
staff membcrs. Thorough attention is 
given to every point, instruction on each 
covering an hour period. Examinations 
were held each week on the previous 
week’s work. After that introduction, 
the newspapers themselves were ana- 
lyzed page by page, each boy having a 
copy of the paper before him. Then the 
accident insurance policy used by the 
News and Journal was explained in de- 
tail. With the foundation laid in thor- 
ough knowledge of the product, the 
school proceeded to the technique of 
salesmanship, Mr. Currin related. 

A play was written, entitled “A Good 
Buy,” including a sales talk on the pa- 
per’s combination rate and accident pol- 
icy, and boys in the schools competed 
for parts in the cast. 

Then the carriers were given a chart 
of an imaginary paper route with a lay- 
out of each day’s work from Monday to 
Saturday, six weeks being devoted to 
an exposition of proper work planning. 

B. J. Hoffman, Columbus Citizen, be- 
lieves that the regional organizations of 
circulation managers are fertile fields 
for I. C. M. A. recruiting and sug- 
gested that these groups be given repre- 
sentation on the I. C. M. A. directorate 
and membership committee so that close 
relations can be maintained. 
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PRESS URGED TO COMBAT OTHER MEDIA 


Too Much Effort Expended in Out-Selling Rival Papers, Too Little on Attacking Common Ene. 
mies, Promotion Managers Told—Circulation Promotion Discussed 


epee er at of linage by indi- 
vidual newspapers has been devel- 
oped into a science, but there is room for 
development of keenly competitive solici- 
tation on behalf of newspapers in op- 
position to other media, the Newspaper 
Promotion and Research Managers As- 
sociation was told this week in conven- 
tion at the Pennsylvania Hotel by T. S. 
Marshall, advertising manager of the 

Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc. 

Mr. Marshall cited specific instances 
from his own experience wherein news- 
papers offered better coverage at lower 
cost than other media, and expressed 
surprise that newspaper publishers did 
not make emphatic use of such material. 

“It would ill become an outsider to 
attempt to amplify individual newspaper 
solicitations,” he said, “but in the mad 
scramble for a place on the list, com- 
petitive media which may well be re- 
ferred to as common enemies seem to 
skim cream from national advertising 
budgets unchallenged. The increase of 
magazine linage, and the congested con- 
dition of radio networks and _ poster 
plants, certainly should give newspaper 
publishers food for thought. Granting 
that each medium is good, and that each 
has its own peculiar function in national 
marketing, there seems no reason to 
believe that publishers should combat 
competitive media less than competitive 
members of their own medium. 

“It is impossible that publishers have 
less regard for newspapers as a medium 
than the advertisers themselves, yet the 
advertisers must dig out for themselves 
the facts on which to distribute their 
advertising appropriations. Radio has 
its networks, outdoor has Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Inc., as its promotional 
agency, magazine costs are large enough 
to justify elaborate individual presenta- 
tions, but it seems that the solicitation 
for newspapers continues to be a game 
of dog eat dog, and the devil take the 
hindmost within the medium.” 

_To illustrate his point, Mr. Marshall 
cited the specific problem of an oil com- 
pany planing to advertise a brand of 
gasoline. 

“Invariably,” he said, “after the sales 
story has been formulated, the first 
question to arise is ‘Shall our primary 
effort be local or national?’ The answer 
should depend principally on compari- 
sons of coverage, cost, value of prospect 
reached and flexibility of place, time and 
copy. Let us approach them in the 
order named. 

“The largest individual market in the 
country is Metropolitan New York, and 
we take New York City as an example 
for that reason. Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford, Conn. and Harrisburg, Pa., are 
taken as samples of smaller cities, since 
facts are now available on them. By 
cross-checking costs, city circulation, 
and car ownership, as shown by the 
Consumer census, it becomes immedi- 
ately apparent that there are four indi- 
vidual New York City newspapers 
which cover more New York City car 
owners than the weekly magazine which 
leads in that respect. To be sure that 
the city of our choice is not an excep- 
tion to general rule, we examine Bridge- 
port, Conn., Hartford, Conn., and Har- 
risburg, Pa. In Bridgeport the indi- 
vidual newspaper with the best coverage 
has almost three times as many car- 
owning readers as the leading maga- 
zine; in Hartford the same ratio ap- 
plies; in Harrisburg the leading news- 
paper has even a wider margin, so that 
if individual coverage is to be of major 
consideration, local newspapers, at least 
in cities named and presumably in simi- 
lar cities, have scored tremendously. 

“Then comes the matter of cost. In 
New York City the Consumer Census 
shows us that thirteen out of fifteen 
daily English-speaking newspapers reach 
car-owning families at lower unit cost 








for comparable space than do any of the 
weekly magazines. 

“In Bridgeport the cost of the great- 
est individual coverage newspaper 1s 
slightly over those of three leading mag- 
azines, but the three together would not 
have the coverage of the single news- 
paper, and if the coverage figures were 
reduced by the extent to which these 
three magazines duplicate each other, 


At the closing session Vaughn 
Weidel, promotion manager of the New 
York World-Telegram, was elected 
president for the coming year. Joyce 


A. Swan, promotion manager of the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

The promotion men listened keenly to 
addresses by Ben Duffy, vice-president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 





Around table, left to right: George S. Benneyan, New York Sun; J. E. Hanson, 
New York Evening Journal; Alfred J. Snell, Syracuse Post-Standard ; Robert E. 
Segal, Cincinnati Post; Ed. Smith, Knoxville News-Sentinel; J. A. Swan, Des 
Moines Register & Tribune; Don Williams, New York Mirror; Jacob Albert, 


Detroit News. 


Back row, left to right: W. 


P. Houchin, Cleveland News, 


Vaughn Weidel, New York W orld-Telegram; Harold E. Jewett, Providence 
Journal. 


the newspaper again would have the 
cost advantage. The same statement 
applies to Hartford and Harrisburg, al- 
though in neither of the two last-named 
cities would it be possible to build up 
a circulation with weekly magazines 
which would give the coverage of a 
single newspaper. So far as compari- 
sons of cost and coverage are con- 
cerned, it would seem that city news- 
papers show up surprisingly well, even 
when we remember that in developing 
these costs we have counted only car- 
owning families. 

“The last of the four principal con- 
siderations is flexibility, of place, of 
time, and a copy. Every gasoline mar- 
keter is faced with constantly recurring 
price cuts. Frequently, when meeting 
competition, it is undesirable to press 
for additional business. Local newspa- 
pers can be immediately eliminated with- 
out affecting the more profitable terri- 
tories; not so with magazines which 
not only have long dead-lines and per- 
iods before which cancelation becomes 
effective, but also a general distribution 
which makes it impossible to advertise 
in a profitable area without also pushing 
sales in the unprofitable field. Then, 
too, most oil companies have found it 
advantageous to advertise at the start 
of the volume peak or at least to put 
on more emphasis at that time, but 
seasonal gasoline trends vary by indi- 
vidual territories and the country as a 
whole cannot be taken to have one sea- 
sonal trend. In some New England 
states sales vary from less than 4 per 
cent in February to almost 14 per cent 
in August; while in Florida, August 
is one of the lowest sales months of the 
year. This fact also has a bearing on 
copy, for in New England ‘quick start- 
ing’ is the leading winter appeal, al- 
though the same copy in Florida during 
that or any other season would be 
ridiculous. 

“The foregoing facts would seem to 
indicate beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that while national advertising is good, 
it does not class in importance with in- 
telligent local advertising. However, it 
is well to check, wherever possible, with 
the results which the users of various 
media have been able to achieve.” 

The promotion managers’ convention 
was the most successful ever held, ac- 
cording to the president, Jacob Albert 
of the Detroit News. About thirty 
newspapers were represented in this 
year’s convention, which was held in 
connection with the annual gathering 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America. 


Inc., advertising agency; Paul Hollis- 
ter, executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., in charge of publicity ; 
and Thomas J. Fitzgerald, chief statis- 
tician, division of special tabulations, 
Bureau of the Census. Mr. Hollister’s 
talk is reported on another page of this 
paper. Mr. Fitzgerald described the 
activities of the Census Bureau. _ 
Mr. Duffy, speaking from the view- 
point of “one who sees reams of pro- 
motion come across his desk and in the 
advertising press,” told the group that 
newspapers have an opportunity, by 
skillful promotion, to build up accept- 
ance among the buyers of advertising 
space, comparable to the acceptance built 
up among the public by General Motors, 


General Electric, Eastman Kodak, 
Campbell’s Soups, and others. ; 

Newspaper promotion, he _ said, 
should cover not only the market 
reached, and the circulation in the 
market, but especially the editorial 


policy and news presentation that iden- 
tify the newspaper. 

“There was one outstanding news- 
paper which I feel could have been 
helped with well-directed promotion,’ 
he said. “The old Morning World was 
a swell newspaper. It had a very loyal 
reader following. The readers of that 
newspaper liked the editorial and news 
reporting job that was being done. 
However, its acceptance from an ad- 
vertising standpoint was lacking. The 
paper could not be placed in its proper 
niche—every buyer had a different opin- 
ion of its position in the New York 
market. It apparently had lost its iden- 
tity. The Morning World undoubtedly 
had a place in the New York news- 
paper field. The advertiser was not 
conscious of just where it fitted and as 
a result it was easy to eliminate. In 
my opinion, a good promotion job 
would have changed this picture—a job 
that would have crystallized the think- 
ing of the advertising buyer and estab- 
lished an identity for the paper. _ 

“The publisher cannot sit in with us 
when we are making up schedules. The 
publisher’s salesman cannot contact all 
of the people responsible for the selec- 
tion of cities and papers. He can and 
does reach the people who have the 
most control over the list—the space 
buyers, and occasionally he may talk 
with the advertising manager. But 
after all we are subject to the opinions 
of the advertiser, his salesmen, job- 
bers and dealers. The publisher should 
selfishly protect his property and posi- 
tion so that the agency can intelligently 
sell it to the advertiser and the adver- 
tiser can likewise resell it to his sales 


and dealer organization with a mini- 
mum of effort. This should be one of 
the main objectives in planning a news- 
paper promotion campaign. The kind 
of acceptance that makes one say—'Oh, 
yes, I know the Bigtown Gazette. 
That’s a swell newspaper.’ ; Usually 
when this comment is made, it is cor- 
rect, and you will find that the pub. 
lisher has been actively promoting his 
newspaper over a period of time, 

“T wanted to see what newspapers in 
leading cities came first to the minds 
of advertising executives. I asked that 
they write in the name of the paper 
without giving it much thought. Since 
few of these men knew the technical 
facts about newspapers such as circu- 
lation volume, advertising linage, cir- 
culation distribution, etc., it is interest- 
ing to review the results. The twenty 
leading papers and the number of votes 
cast in each case is as follows: 


Chicago Tribune 





New Orleans Times Picayune .... 58 
Kansas City Star Times....... 57 
Newark News .......ccccecees 55 
Baltimore Sun ......++..e+e5- 52 
New York Times .......esseeee. 48 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... 48 
SS Rear 48 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ........... 47 
Indianapolis News ...-..++.+-++00- . 4 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle........ 40 
Louisville Courier-Journal ............. 4 
Philadelphia Bulletin ..........-...06. 40 


Jersey City Journal 
Washington Star .cccccccccccccccscces ? 


Portland Oregonian ......++++++eeeees 6 
los Angeles Examiner .......-..++.... 32 
Milwaukee Journal ......0+..ceccecees 3 
Ietroit Free Press ....-scccceccccsecs 0 


Buffalo News 


“Bear in mind that this was not an 
effort to select the best papers. These 
papers came first to the mind of the 
average advertising executive—not con- 
nected with media. It shows that cer- 
tain publishers have created an impres- 
sion in the minds of these men who 
are important in the distribution of 
space. 

“Since we cannot go to you, you 
should show us what your merchandise 
looks like. In other words, sell your 
product’s physical appearance. Have 
your salesmen occasionally go through 
the paper with the space buyer and 
high spot the outstanding features. 
Follow through in your promotion and 
advertising. In other words, introduce 
the physical appearance of your product 
to the buyers as often as possible. You 
will agree, I am sure, that the more 
you see of a person the more apt you 
are to remember him. ; 

“T imagine many promotion managers 
wonder if their advertising is read and 
whether we keep or throw away their 
mailings. I can say that the average 
advertising executive does read your 
copy. Occasionally our account exect- 
tives tear out and send along to the 
space department publishers’ advertising 
for our comment. Very often in meet- 
ings they talk about publications and 
markets with a knowledge that indi- 
cates they have read your advertising. 
Some of your direct mail pieces do reach 
our files, but only if they contain some 
information that we want to keep for 
future reference. 

“T checked yesterday’s mail, for ex- 
ample. One person was designated to 
read every line of every letter, folder 
or booklet. It took almost two hours. 
Don’t let this discourage you, howevel, 
since the problem of getting your ad- 
vertising read is not any worse than 
that of the agency in getting our clients 
advertising seen and read when we use 
your newspaper. It would take about 
nine and one-half hours of averagt 
reading to read the news and editorial 
matter in a 38-page newspaper that cot- 
tains about 41 per cent advertising. 

“This simply means that your job 3% 
well as ours is to turn out material that 
will demand a reading. Not easy, Ill 
admit, but it can be done. 

“I feel that newspapers should feature 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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ADVERTISING ‘DELIVERED’ DURING SLUMP 


Produced About Same Volume of Sales as in Flush Times, Collins Tells N.A.E.A.— Hollister Says 


Consumers More Intelligent Than Ever Before 


WO prominent retail advertisers 

appeared before the Newspaper Ad- 
yertising Executives’ Association this 
week and analyzed newspapers, finding 
points both to praise and blame. 

One was Kenneth Collins, assistant 
to the president, Gimbel Bros., New 
York. The other was Paul Hollister, 
executive vice-president and advertising 
director, R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 

Mr. Collins praised the pulling power 

of retail copy during the depression and 
pleaded for more censorship by newspa- 
pers to save the reputation of adver- 
tising. 
Mr. Hollister derided current censor- 
ship methods of newspapers and asser- 
ted that the consumer of 1934 is much 
wiser and a better censor than his pro- 
totype of previous years. 

Mr. Collins suggested that the news- 
papers’ dependence on advertising for 
their livelihood made them partners in 
advertising problems, and gave them a 
responsibility in meeting the charges 
against advertising. 

Mr. Hollister gave a new version of 
the consumer, asserting that he was 
much more intelligent than ever before. 
He is a better censor, Mr. Hollister 
declared, than anybody else. 

Mr. Collins said in part: 

“Advertising in the next five years: 
This country is about to embark upon a 
period of unprecedented prosperity. 
You may agree or disagree with all the 
alphabetical divisions and sub-divisions 
of the government. But no matter 
what your stand may be on these con- 
troversal subjects, the essential fact re- 
mains that the New Deal proposes the 
broad redistribution of wealth in the 
United States. It proposes that there 
shall be no more billion-dollar fortunes. 
It proposes that there shall be broad- 
ening of the distribution of wealth at 
the base. It proposes that we should 
look upon the attitude of government 
in its relation to business as having a 
sense of social responsibility. 

“An enormous burden has been placed 
on the force of paid publicity in the 
past five years. It has been asked to 
perform miracles. It has been asked 
to get blood out of a stone, it has been 
asked to produce money from people’s 
pockets which were empty. 

“Here is the significant fact: 
Throughout the depression, retail ad- 
vertising has produced about as great a 
volume of sales measured in units, not 
in dollars, as it did in the flush years of 
the ‘Big Wind.’ The records of count- 
less retail establishments in America 
will verify this statement. True, their 
dollar sales kept falling with alarming 
Precipitancy, but the number of indi- 
vidual articles sold in 1929, ’30, 31 and 
32 fell off but slightly or held even 
or in many cases, increased. It wasn’t 
the fault of advertising that the prices 
declined to the vanishing point; it wasn’t 
the fault of advertising that customers 
who had beught hosiery by the half- 
dozen, stopped buying in these quanti- 
ties, and began to buy one or two arti- 
cles at a time. All that retail advertis- 
Ing could have been expected to do, it 
did. It brought the people to the stores 
and in proportion to their ability to buy, 
they spent their money. 

So today advertising stands in this 
enviable postion. It is the one instru- 
ment in the country that is in a posi- 
tion to help us rapidly match consump- 
tion with production. It is in the for- 
tunate position of finding the people 
of this country with an ever-increasing 
amount of money to spend. It is in 
the fortunate postion of being able to 
Prove that through the depression it did 
its job well. It is in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to demonstrate that 

S re-organized itself to the place 
Where it can do a more effective job 
an ever before. 

Yet when I think of all these oppor- 
tunities for advertising, I am a little 








depressed by the fact that for the past 
six months it has seemed to be very 
much on the defensive. It has been 
attacked as an uneconomic force, de- 
rided as a racket. 

“If advertising is uneconomic, if it 
is a racket, then I must be ungracious 
enough to suggest that the financial 


+ 





the number of lines carried. And they 
go out trying to sell space under the 
designation of ‘solicitors.’ For Heaven’s 
sake. why not stop using that term? 
To my mind, it always refers to the 
oldest profession in the world. Why 
must advertising men be classified as 
some sort of business prostitute? If 





Representing the Cincinnati Times-Star at the N.A.E.A. convention, left to right: 
Clements H. Bayer, Fred J. Oexman, Martin L. Marsh, New York representative, 
and Charles R. Bonner. 


background of your business is uneco- 
nomic and depends upon a racket for its 
support. 

“For after all, it is the newspapers of 
this country who have the real invest- 
ment in advertising. It’s not the adver- 
tising agency. Its capital investment 
is relatively small, and its investment 
in brains is something that could be 
diverted into other channels. But the 
capital investment of the publishing 
business is extraordinarily great and 
must of necessity depend for its return 
upon the returns of advertising. And 
I think it’s time that the publishing 
business recognized that it is a partner 
of the advertising business and as such 
should defend its social and economic 
implications. 

“Editors and publishers quite rightly 
wish to maintain the integrity of their 
editorial columns. But I see no im- 
pairing of their integrity by their recog- 
nition of the fact that the force of paid 
publicity in the past half century have 
had an enormous amount to do with 
the spread of culture, and the means 
a enjoyment of the masses of peo- 
ple. 

“Advertisers are always frank and 
generous in their recognition of crusad- 
ing—honest newspapers. I think a cer- 
tain decent amount of reciprocity is 
necessary between two partners in a 
mutual enterprise. 

“IT may not know the fact, but within 
my own experience, I have found that 
not more than five or 10 of the adver- 
tising solicitors of this country are men 
with a really broad training in busi- 
ness. 

“The majority aren't college men—not 
perhaps that a college education proves 
anything except the fact that a man was 
able to stay in college for four years, 
and must have some intelligence. 

_ “I am afraid that if you had a meet- 
ing of the average Staff of advertising 
solicitors at the end of a given day and 
asked them what advertisements had 
run in your publication that day, what 
were those advertisements trying to do, 
what was their purpose—they wouldn't 
be able to tell you. They would prob- 
ably answer ‘to increase sales.’ You 
don’t increase sales for the most part, 
especially with a national product, by 
simply asking for such an increase. You 
try to create desires and wants, you try 
to make it apparent that a new labor- 
saving device will lighten housework or 
bring pleasure. You try—in short, to 
reach your selfish ends by some appeal 
that will probably commend itself to 
prospective nurchasers as making life a 
little pleasanter or a little easier. I 
don’t think your staffs really have much 
intellectual curiosity about these mat- 
ters. They seem concerned only with 


they really are special pleaders they 
should be taken off the jobs. Why not 
call them ‘advertising men’? Why not 
get creative men for the job? 

“Furthermore, in this defense of ad- 
vertising, by which I really mean this 
intelligent cooperation of advertising 
men, you have an obligation to enter 
into this ever-present controversy about 
the censorship of advertising. I regret 
very much to admit that the ethics of 
my craft are not as high as the ethics 
of yours. We draw up all sorts of 
codes of fair play and fair competition 
ir: advertising, but the indubitable fact 
remains that lies continue to be very 
prevalent in advertising columns. Per- 
haps this is so because there are so 
many retailers, many of whom are very 
small in their business and in their 
mental stature. But whatever the rea- 
son, the fact remains. You can’t take 
the attitude that it’s none of your busi- 
ness. 

“For the investment in your paper is 
not just in presses and type faces and 
buildings. More than anything it is in 
the confidence of your readers. And 
there should be confidence in your ad- 
vertising columns as well as in your 
news columns. You don’t need to help 
clean up advertising pages posing in the 
guise of a crusader. No one wants to 
butt against windmills. You want to 
clean up advertising pages as a measure 
of good business. And so I think you 
cannot escape the necessity of sharing 
with advertisers the responsibility for 
makine all more honest.” 

Mr. Hollister said: 

“Your newspapers do excellent work 
in guiding political and social opinion; 
you spread the behavior of people in 
their special classes before other people 
in a way which leads by precept and ex- 
ample. By your handling of divorce, 
you make divorces; by your handling of 
the opera, you keep the opera open; by 
your handling of shooting pistols, with 
a little graphic illustration in motion 
pictures, you raised a fine crop of gun- 
men, and you are now, I believe, in the 
process of slowly exterminating them; 
by your common sense, and your con- 
tempt for dishonesty, you root out 
graft; by your humanity and your great 
gift of words, you make charity almost 
automatic in our lives. 

“But before your eyes, and under 
your noses, there has been daily printed 
for years past evidence that the Amer- 
ican public has undergone a mass 
change. Your reader may be butcher 
or baker or candlestick maker—but 
your reader has also become something 
else—has become a character which 
overtops his character as a butcher or 
baker or candlestick maker, and his 
character even as a reader. Your 


reader has become a Professional Con- 
sumer. 5 

“America has gone into business, 
whether you like it or not. The most 
important phase of the character of an 
Idaho farm-wife or a New York East 
Side schoolboy is the phase in which 
those citizens behave as a consumer. 

“T, therefore, submit that as prelude 
to genuine recovery, and as the first 
essential step to guidance of the public 
mind and action in the only course 
which it can take toward genuine re- 
covery, the newspapers of America re- 
discover the consumer. : 

“The most amazing error committed 
by the American press during this past 
year is its oversight of the consumer ; 
its failure to report in terms which the 
consumer-reader can understand, the ti- 
tanic ebb and flow of forces affecting 
the consumer, and so, in reverse affect- 
ing the nation. The consumer, which 
is to say all your advertisers, and a’l 
your readers, is represented, 120,000,Ui) 
strong, in the recovery administration. 
But the affairs of the consumer’s body, 
the so-called Consumer’s Advisory 
Board, are less frequently presented in 
your columns than almost any other 
news source in the government. The 
consumer is being ‘spoken for’ in codes: 
how many have you translated into 
terms of apples, oranges, and marbles 
to show their possible effect upon your 
readers, and your customer’s customers ? 
How many have you __ yourselves 
weighed? Americans, confessedly the 
best business men on earth—do they in 
fact find most of what you print of so- 
called government-business news totally 
unintelligible, and written in a class- 
room vocabulary? 

“I believe they do. 

“Last year, you and I and everybody 
else were paid one dollar for a certain 
unit of work or goods or services. To- 
day, you and I and everybody else is 
averaging, for the same unit, to take 
in $1.11. We are eleven cents better 
paid. That is good—especially since 
there are more of us at work. Each 
of us has eleven cents more than he 
had this time last year. That would 
mean that we can buy this year for 
our own needs and delights eleven 
cents’ worth more of something—some- 
thing we last year couldn’t afford. Ex- 
cept for one thing: the average price 
of what we need is not today one dol- 
lar, as it was a year ago, but from 
$1.19 (for food) to $1.30 (for other 
things). Instead of having a dollar to 
buy a dollar’s worth, and instead of 
having $1.11 to buy $1.11 worth, we 
have $1.11 to buy $1.25 worth. Is that 
news? Does that affect the social, po- 
litical and emotional make-up of your 
reader? 

“Does it affect your income? Or am 
I General Grant? 

“If prices are fixed high, so high that 
your reader cannot buy $1.25 worth of 
goods with $1.11, is that news? You 
are the avowed crusaders against graft, 
bureaucracy, monopoly, oppression, and 
exploitation of the public. When are 
you going to find out what price-fixing 
costs the public, expose price-fixing, 
take modest credit for having extermi- 
nated it, and sock it over the head 
where next that head rears? 

“The public, which has become the 
consumer, is notoriously ill-organized. 
Its slow-moving bulk is no match for 
the rapier of the professional propa- 
gandist. Would it, or would it not, be 
to the self-interest of the American 
press to champion the public in its new 
character as Consumer? 

“With such a viewpoint for back- 
ground, the press can do the consumer 
(and thus the press itself) an imme- 
diate and invaluable service. 

“The consuming public may be slow- 
moving, and unorganized, and the ma- 
chinery by which the consumer makes 

(Continued on page 41) 
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RANDAU INSTALLED AS 
N. Y. GUILD HEAD 


Replaces Allen Raymond Who Hits 
Publishers Who Exploit Loyalty 
—Negotiating With 

; Daily News 


Carl Randau, of the New York 
W orld-Telegram, was installed as pres- 
ident of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York June 17 at a meeting in the 
Hotel New Yorker attended by about 
200 guild members. Mr. Randau re- 
placed Allen Raymond, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who resigned 
after completing six months in office. 
Speakers included Mr. Raymond, Mr. 
Randau, R. L. Burgess, formerly of the 
San Francisco Examiner, Heywood 
Broun, president of the American News- 
paper Guild; James H. Kieran, New 
York Times;. Jonathan Eddy, executive 
secretary of the American Newspaper 
Guild; Milton Kauffman, Fairchild 
Publications; Karl Bostrom, Bronx 
Home News; Paul Fredericksen, New 
York Times, secretary of the New York 
guild; T. H. Zittel, New York Evening 
Journal,and Morris Watson, Associated 
Press. 

Mr. Burgess, one of the main speak- 

ers at the recent national guild con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., discussed 
his experiences in organizing a guild 
chapter in the Examiner, a Hearst 
paper which he had served as editorial 
writer for seven years. 
He was twice warned that guild ac- 
tivities was imperiling his position, Mr. 
Burgess said, and he finally was dis- 
missed, ostensibly for economy reasons. 
His experiences in the matter had con- 
vinced him, he said, that there can be 
no neutral ground for newspaper work- 
ers with regard to guild organization. 
All workers must decide definitely 
whether they are to be for the men 
or the managers, he said. 

Within the guild chapter itself, he 
added, there could be no middle ground 
between “active and pussyfooting mem- 
bers.” The issue between workers ana 
publishers was not one of personalities, 
he said, but of principle, and newspaper 
employes must make up their minds to 
join the guild and shape its policies for 
progressive action. 

Discussing Mr. Burgess’s “martyr- 
dom,” Mr. Raymond expressed the 
opinion that few guild members were 
prepared to become martyrs. Each in- 
dividual must resolve his own conflict 
of loyalties to self, family and prin- 
ciple, he said. For his own part, Mr. 
Raymond said, he would support the 
mutual cause to the limit of his personal 
responsibility, and no further. 

The guild should not try to break 
down the traditional loyalties of the 
newspaper profession, he said, but 
might better do what it could to restore 
the loyalty of reporters to journalism, 
a spirit now generally lost, in his opin- 
ion, because ot publishers who exploited 
loyalty. 

Discussing general policy, he urged 
the guild to stick to its knitting, avoid- 
ing entanglement in issues foreign to 
its main purposes. The guild should 
not attempt to act as a craft union 
while it still was unwilling or unable 
to use the union’s weapon, the strike, 
he said. In the matter of collective 
bargaining the guild must actually bar- 
gain and offer something in return for 
what it asks, he said. Summarizing 
the New York guild’s achievements, he 
said that the organization had built up 
a membership of 1,600 in nine months, 
had done yeoman work in building the 
national guild, had conducted a survey 
of working conditions in New York 
journalism, and had founded local and 
national guild publications. 

Mr. Broun differed with Mr. Ray- 
mond, expressing his opinion that cau- 
tious policies would have little effect, 
and that newspaper people could and 
would use the strike weapon if forced 
to it. Mr. Broun also commented on 
the solidarity and business-like attitude 
of the guild’s national convention. 
Mr. Randau said he hoped that the 
membership rolls would soon be en- 
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larged and that the guild’s representa- 
tive assembly would be expanded to 
provide extra representation for the 
larger chapters among the New York 
newspapers. 

Informal resolutions were passed, 
thanking Mr. Raymond for his work 
and indorsing the program adopted by 
the national convention. Several speak- 
ers reported briefly on action taken by 
the convention delegates. 

The first contract between the News- 
paper Guild of New York and a pub- 
lisher is now definitely in sight, and a 
meeting to discuss a second is being 
arranged according tothe Guild Journal. 

As soon as a preliminary agreement 
can be drawn up, the executive com- 
mittee will meet with Francis M. Flynn, 
assistant business manager of the Daily 
News, who has been appointed his rep- 
resentative by Captain J. M. Paterson, 
publisher, who has announced his readi- 
ness to negotiate. 

This week members of the News 
chapter, through a questionnaire, ex- 
pressed their attitude on certain provi- 
sions of the proposed contract, and with 
this as a basis, together with the basic 
demands formulated by the representa- 
tive assembly, the contract will be 
drawn and presented to Mr. Flynn. 

J. David Stern, publisher of the Post, 
also has expressed his readiness to nego- 
tiate with the guild. 

A five-day week for employes of the 
City News Association went into effect 
this week. This is hailed by the guild 
as the “second outstanding five-day 
week victory of the guild in behalf of 
its member chapters, the first being 
the Bronx Home News, which estab- 
lished the shorter working period on 
June 10.” 

A chapter of 17 members has been 
organized on the Daily Worker, Com- 
munist daily newspaper. Harry Ray- 
mond is chapter chairman. 





R. B. WAGGOMAN IN RICHMOND 


Executive Named General 
Manager of Times-Dispatch 
(Special to Eptror & PuBLisHER) 
RicHMoND, Va., June 20—Charles 
Philips Hasbrook, president and pub- 
lisher of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, yesterday announced the ap- 
pointment of R. B. Waggoman as gen- 
eral manager. The position is a new 
one, created to provide an assistant to 

the president and publisher. 

Mr. Waggoman, who is 38 years old 
and married, has been with the Scripps- 
Howard organization for the last 11 
years as business manager, first with the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Press and later 
with the Albuquerque (N. M.) Tribune. 
He returned to Fort Worth from Al- 
buquerque and was with the Press 
when he resigned to join the Times- 
Dispatch. 

Mr. Waggoman entered the news- 
paper business prior to the World War 
in Fort Worth with the old Fort Worth 
Record, which was later consolidated 
with the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
He established for the Fort Worth 
Record a daily paper at Ranger, Tex., 
the Daily Times, during the Texas oil 
boom. He later, with several associates, 
bought the Ranger paper and operated 
it for two years. 


Texas 





50 YEARS A PUBLISHER 


J. H. McGraw Marks Anniversary— 
Started with Railway Journal 
James H. McGraw, Sr., founder of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
and chairman of its board of directors, 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary in 

the publishing business June 18. 

Mr. McGraw was born in Panama, 
N. Y., in 1860, and prior to entering 
the publishing business taught school in 
New York state. He entered the pub- 
lishing business in 1885 with the Amer- 
ican Railway Publishing Company, New 
York. 

Throughout the day messages of con- 
gratulation were received by Mr. 
McGraw, and many of his staff and 
friends called upon him at his office to 
express their felicitations. 


& Publisher for 
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OKLAHOMA PRESS CHIEFS 














Following the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion’s recent convention in Claremore, 
members motored to Woolaroc lodge, 
ranch home of Frank Phillips, Bartles- 
ville oil man, where they were Phillips’ 


guests. Shown above, at the ranch, are 

Norris Henthorne, managing editor, 

Tulsa World and new president of the 

association; Jim Nance, publisher, 

Walters Herald, retiring president; and 

Ray L. Dyer, Oklahoma City, associa- 
tion secretary. 








NEWSPAPER BOARD GETS CASE 


Will Handle Complaint of Dean Jen- 
nings of S. F. Call-Bulletin 


The National Labor Board at Wash- 
ington, D.C., has advised the San Fran- 
cisco Regional Labor Board that the 
complaint of Dean S. Jennings against 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin should 
be filed with the Newspaper Publishing 
Business Industrial Relations Board for 
a hearing, instead of with the local 
labor board. 

The Jennings complaint was filed with 
the San Francisco Regional Labor 
Board on May 31 by Henry Robinson, 
San Francisco Newspaper Guild attor- 
ney, at the time of hearing the com- 
plaint of Louis Burgess against the 
San Francisco Examiner. The local 
labor board, before formally accepting 
the Jennings complaint for its calendar, 
asked for a ruling from Washington 
as to whether it should assume juris- 
diction and hear the case. 

The complaint of Mr. Jennings, for- 
mer chief rewrite man of the Call- 
Bulletin, said that he had been elected 
delegate of the local guild to the recent 
American Newspaper Guild convention 
at St. Paul. and stated he had resigned 
under duress in order to draw vacation 
pay needed to attend the convention. 

It is understood that the ruling made 
by Washington on the Jennings com- 
plaint will also apply to similar com- 
plaints in future, which are to come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Newspaper 
Publishing Business Industrial Rela- 
tions Board instead of the National 
Labor Board and its regional boards. 

Fallowing the close of the guild con- 
vention at St. Paul, Louis Burgess and 
Dean Jennings have remained in the 
East to make a series of addresses be- 
fore various local guilds. 





PAPER CODE HEARING SET 
(Special to Epitor & PuRtisHerR) 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 20—A 
proposed substitute for the approved 
code of fair competition for the paper 
and pulp industry, which continues the 
exclusion of standard newsprint from 
its jurisdiction, has been set down for 
public hearing in this city, June 29. 
The code describes its industry as: 
“The manufacture in the United States 
of all paper except such as on Novem- 
ber 27 (the effective date of the exist- 
ing compact) was in regular and gen- 
eral use in the making of daily 
newspapers, as appears in Schedule A.” 


GUILD WIRES APPEAL 
TO ROOSEVELT 


Toledo Group Asks if He “Is Going 
to Keep His Promise” of Indus. 
trial Board Represen- 
tation 


(Special to Epttor & Pustisuer) 

ToLevo, June 19—The Toledo News. 
paper Guild, in a telegram to Pre;j. 
dent Roosevelt yesterday, asked him jf 
he intended to keep his promise to give 
news workers a place on the newspaper 
industrial board and protested against 
the action of the code comnmtttee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso. 
ciation, June 11, in adopting-a resolu. 
tion urging publishers to dissent to Gen, 
Hugh S, Johnson’s order to expand the 
board. 

Decision to send the telegram was 
reached at the June quarterly meeting of 
the Toledo guild, held Sunday afternoon 
in the Chamber of Commerce. Text oj 
the message follows: 

“Toledo Newspaper Guild vigorously 
protests action of A. N. P. A. code com- 
mittee in declaring invalid General 
Johnson’s order to make a place on the 
newspaper industrial board for the 
American Newspaper Guild. Are you 
going to keep your promise to the edi- 
torial workers? If the publishers’ ac- 
tion on the board controversy is final 
will they be permitted by similar tac- 
tics to reduce the forthcoming hearing 
on wages and hours to a farcical pro- 
cedure? Newspaper workers of this 
country look to you to accept this chal- 
lenge on the part of the publishers and 
to reply that you have promised repre- 
sentation to the guild and that you will 
keep your promise.” 

Members at the Sunday meeting list- 
ened to a 6,000-word report of the con- 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Guild by R. P. Overmyer, secretary of 
the Toledo guild and a delegate to the 
convention. 

Committees were appointed to revise 
the local constitution to conform with 
the new national constitution and to 
plan a social meeting Sunday, July 8. 

Presidents of the three units reported 
on progress of their negotiations with 
publishers, Carl P. Adamshick, chair- 
man of the News-Bee unit and presi- 
dent of the guild, described the first 
meeting at which the three unit officers 
submitted the News-Bee unit’s program 
of objectives to Carlton K. Matson, 
editor. He said Mr. Matson had re- 
ceived them cordially and aiter a full 
discussion of the program requested 
them to submit a brief setting forth all 
their arguments in support of each ob- 
jective. This brief, in the form of a 
voluminous letter, was filed last week. 

Paul Schrader, chairman of the To- 
ledo Times unit, reported on a third 
conference with Times executives last 
week. He said that R. C. Patterson, 
business manager, told them to come 
back in September with their program, 
and that if business through the sum- 
mer justified it, they could feel opti- 
mistic about a salary increase. He told 
them their five-day, 40-hour week re- 
quest was virtually impossible ot 
achievement on a seven-day paper with- 
out a great increase in the staff, an im 
crease so large that it might endanger 
the chances of getting the salary raise. 
Referring to the dismissal bonus ob- 
jective, Mr. Patterson said this was 4 
plan that had been offered by Paul 
Block, publisher of the paper, and that 
the granting of any such system would 
have to rest with Mr. Block. 


WHISKY CAMPAIGN BEGINS 


The Merchants Wine & Liquor Ser- 
vice, Inc., has just appointed H. W. 
Fairfax Advertising Agency, New 
York, to handle the advertising for 
Kentucky Snort, a 100-proof straight 
corn whisky. The Merchants Wine & 
Liquor Service is exclusive distributor 
for this product of the Brown Forman 
Distilling Company. Consumer advef- 
tising started June 20. For the presett 
trade publications and metropolitan 
newspapers will be employed. 
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ALES promotion executives of de- 

pertment stores, meeting in New 
jork this week under the auspices of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, put their advertising practices on 
the dissecting table, with a large part 
of their attention turned to newspaper 
advertising. 
Their attitude reflected the improved 
situation in which the department stores 
of the country find themselves, as re- 
ported recently by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research and other organ- 
izations. With the tension of declining 
sales and vanishing profits relieved, 
there was a lack of the demands for 
lowered advertising costs which marked 
some previous gatherings during the de- 
pression. Instead there was a recogni- 
tion of the progress that has been made 
toward more nearly normal advertising 
percentages, and an obvious intention to 
continue a keen scrutiny of all adver- 
tising expenditures and to eliminate all 
forms of waste. 

In at least one instance, this attitude 
brought a suggestion that appropria- 
tins be more largely concentrated in 
the best-selling medium—the newspaper. 
Other speakers went into questions of 
the type of copy, methods of budgeting 
appropriations, use of photography in 
newspapers, and other problems of mak- 
ing copy more resultful. 

R. V. Tossell, publicity director of the 
Lasalle & Koch Company, Toledo, 
speaking on “What Can Be Done to Get 
Advertising Costs Down to the Proper 
Level for Profitable Operation?” 
warned the department store men that 
the way to reduce an advertising budget 
is not to make a horizontal cut in all 
forms of advertising. He suggested 
concentration on the best medium— 
newspapers. 

“Boiled down, it comes to this,” he 
said : 

“The shortest cut to a proper adver- 
tising percentage is a good job of 
spending. And a good job of spending 
takes good spenders. This is not a 
plea for extravagance in publicity pay- 
rolls. It’s a challenge to common sense. 
A store can’t afford to whittle its ad- 
vertising budget down to an irreducible 
minimum and then entrust it to an 
under-manned, under-equipped advertis- 
ing department. I venture to submit 
that the first step toward an economical. 
efficient, profitable advertising operation 
is a good advertising staff. 

‘I'd like to submit for purposes of 
liscussion a few simple propositions on 
which some new thinking might be done 
in behalf of expense reduction and effi- 
tiency improvement. For instance, there 
is the theory of dominance and repre- 
sentation. The leading store in the 
community dominates the field and all 
the others maintain what they call a 
proper’ relationship to the leader. I 
don't believe this is a very sound theory. 
Leadership is not exclusively a matter 
of size or might or volume, but of char- 
acter as well. The new-thinking store 
will always fix its own advertising 
dudget, never let the store down the 
street do it for him. 

‘Take the matter of media. I am 
under the impression that most stores 
we all or very nearly all the recognized 
lorms. Why? If a budget must be cut 
0 the bone, why cut it more or less 
lorizontally, parceling out smaller and 
maller portions to this, that and the 
ther medium? The smaller your bud- 
et, the more you need to concentrate. 
Oi course radio is a good medium. But 

tan conceive of a store that shouldn't 
ot needn't use it. Of course direct 
mail and car cards and billboards and 
“ckage stuffers and fashion shows are 
good advertising weapons. But I can 
conceive of a store that can get along 
without all of them. We're ali reputed 
to be ardent believers in the ‘best-seller’ 
story. Why not apply it to our adver- 

‘sing media—not forgetting that for 
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By ROBERT S. MANN 


most department stores the newspaper 
is the best seller ? 

“In planning and producing news- 
paper advertising I think the possibili- 
ties of group advertising have never 
been considered seriously enough. I 
mean the grouping together of related 
departments into a single advertisement. 
We've been tryin git back home in our 
home furnishing division. We lump all 
the budgets of the various home fur- 
nishing departments together and then 
see how much space the total will buy. 
It's likely to work out to something like 
a page each Sunday and a half-page 
each Tuesday and Thursday. That part 
is pretty mechanical. All the buyers’ 
requests are then carefully examined 
and discussed, and if accepted are al- 
lotted to one of the scheduled pages 
or half-pages. 

“Several things are accomplished. 
First, we eliminate the mediocre item. 
Second, we give the layout man some- 
thing interesting to work with. Third, 
we concentrate our home furnishing 
story and get maximum impression for 
our money. Fourth, we usually save 
money, because as a matter of fact 
when translating the budget into news- 
paper space we usually quite deliber- 
ately stick some of it up our sleeve. 
This fall we expeet to try out this 
group method on men’s wear, acces- 
sories, ready-to-wear and children’s 
apparel.” 

John Wood, vice-president of B. Alt- 
man & Co., New York, who has at- 
tracted attention with unusual institu- 
tional advertising since joining that 
conservatice old store, told the gath- 
ering that about 80 per cent of Alt- 
man’s newspaper advertising had been 
devoted to institutional advertising, al- 
though much of it had been aimed at 
direct sales also. 

To justify this position, he stated that 
according to statistics not more than 
13 per cent of a store’s average day’s 
sales are directly traceable to news- 
paper advertising results. 

“Of course,” he said, “if we believed 
that there was nothing newspaper ad- 
vertising could do for a store except 
this 13 per cent of a day’s sales, there’d 


be no point in keeping on with it. We 
might as well lose the 13 per cent al- 
together and save ourselves a headache. 
But we all know that newspaper ad- 
vertising works indirectly as well as 
directly—it can do more than appears 
in the figures at the end of the day. 

“We know that it can keep the name 
of the store constantly and actively 
before the average reader—that it can 
encourage him to turn for his daily 
needs to that store, and that the better 
the advertiser does his job, the more 
natural, the more nearly spontaneous, 
the turning to that store will be.” 

Too much effort to increase the 13 
per cent, by advertising bigger and 
better special promotions, he _ said, 
would give a store “the self-inflicted 
disease of promationalitio,” adding that 
a store makes its profit, if any, on 
regular business, rather than on special 
promotions. 

Frank Spaeth, manager of the Sales 
Promotion Division, N.R.D.G.A., told 
the meeting that the question of 
whether stores are spending too much 
in Sunday newspapers is one for in- 
dividual merchants to work out on the 
basis of their own Monday sales. A 
survey of 16 stores in 16 cities, he said, 
revealed no discrepancy to grow excited 
about. 

“If the factory payroll is distributed 
on Friday evening—I understand from 
the Federal Reserve Bank that in New 
York State 60 per cent of the weekly 
payments are distributed on Friday and 
Saturday—and if 30 per cent of your 
week’s business usually falls on Satur- 
day, hit Saturday hard. Spend ap- 
proximately 30 per cent,” Mr. Spaeth 
counseled. “If the five-day week, due 
to the NRA, has given Saturday a boost 
at the expense of other days, a promi- 
nent appeal to your Saturday customers 
to switch to Tuesday, or any other day, 
will not be effective. You might be 
able to strengthen your Tuesday adver- 
tising with highly attractive values, but 
unfortunately the average medium-size 
store can offer only a limited number 
of such values—and if 1,000 more cus- 
tomers are more willing to shop on 
Saturday than on Tuesday, then it is 





AYER CUP PRESENTED TO MR. AND MRS. REID 























Representatives of newspapers that received awards in the Fourth Exhibition of 


Newspaper Typography shown in the Ayer Galleries, Philadelphia, 
following presentation of the Francis Wayland Ayer 


Herald Tribune. 


recently, 
Cup to the New York 


It was received by Ogden Reid, publisher, and Mrs. Reid. 
Left to right—J. A. Swan, Des Moines Tribune; Laurance B. Siegfried, editor 
The American Printer, one of the judges; Charles H. Harris, Athens (O.) Mes. 


° 


senger; A. Shelby Ochs, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times; Lee Ward. Peoria (IIl.) 
Transcript; George J. Auer, New York Herald Tribune; Richard Wilson. Des 
Moines, Tribune; Mrs. Olive G. Buisch, Hornell (N. Y.) Evening Tribune. 


Times; Wilfred W. Fry, president, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.; 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, New York Herald Tribune; Harry 


Sheboygan (Wis.) Press; 


C. E. Broughton, 


J. Grant, Milwaukee Journal; Ogden Reid, New York Herald Tribune; William 

H. Harrison, Hornell Tribune-Times; Malcolm H. Ormsbee, Milwaukee Journal 

(in rear); John P. Keating, Milwaukee Journal; Louis G. Buisch, Hornell 
Tribune-T imes. 
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STORE EXPERTS DISCUSS NEWSPAPERS 


Advertising Budgets Returning to Normal as Business Improves, But Fight on Waste Continues, 
Speakers Indicate—Concentration of Effort Advised 


only common sense to promote these 
values when they can be exposed to 
the greatest number of customers. 

“I believe we have heard too much 
of this ‘smoothing out the peaks’ in 
the days of the week. 

“During the past 12 weeks, Monday’s 
sales in 16 stores in 16 cities repre- 
sented only 14.5 per cent of the total 
volume. For the same period, these 
stores spent 17.5 per cent of their total 
appropriation for Sunday space. Both 
averages are lower than we _ ex- 
pected. 

“IT would say further that the dis- 
crepancy, if any, isn’t excitable. ; 

“In order to check the figures in 
this flash survey I had the total de- 
partment store linage in 20 leading 
cities analyzed. In linage only (not 
cost of linage) Sunday papers received 
17.7 per cent of the total linage for 
the past three months and 18.7 per 
cent for the corresponding three months 
last year, exactly a loss of one per 
cent. . 

In terms of cost of Sunday linage, the 
above 1934 figures would be increased 
because of higher rates—at least con- 
servatively 10 per cent. This total de- 
partment store Sunday linage figure in 
20 cities slightly exceeds the average 
of the 16 stores stated previously. Here 
in New York I understand four large 
stores spend 30 per cent of their week's 
appropriation on Sunday and Monday 
morning to get 17 per cent of the week's 
business on Monday. It would appear 
that other days of the week are inade- 
quately represented.” ” 

James Rotto, director of publicity and 
sales, the Hecht Company, Washington, 
D. C., described an inquiry he had made 
into “new deal” planning methods fol- 
lowed by stores in many Cities, indi- 
cating that in general stores were keep- 
ing their plans flexible up to the last 
minute to take advantage of any sales 
possibility. ; 

“The basic plan of most stores,” he 
said follows the general procedure of 
budgeting advertising months in ad- 
vance but doing the actual planning at 
short notice. There is a growing tend- 
ency to allocate money by groups rather 
than by departments so that pressure 
may be brought to bear where it will do 
the most good instead of spending money 
automatically in ratio to last year’s 
volume. The responsibility for the 
selection of the items, of course, rests 
with the merchandising division, but 
there is a trend toward giving the pub- 
licity division a share of this responsi- 
bility. Invariably where the buying 
division is the sole judge of what should 
be advertised, they also become the ar- 
biters of how it should be advertised 
and where. In those cases where the 
publicity head is willing and able to 
decide the merchandising policies he is 
given a freer hand in the execution of 
the printed advertising. 


“Before I finished my New York 
survey I dropped in on a reformed re- 
tail advertising manager who is now 
with one of the local newspapers, and 
asked him what he thought of sales 
planning now that he was on the other 
side of the fence. He exploded with: 
‘Jimmy, don’t you swallow that stuff 
about how they plan in advance. I‘m 
on the receiving end where the adver- 
tising pours in, and I can tell you they 
don’t know until Saturday morning 
what’s going in the Sunday papers. 
‘Well, I argued, ‘maybe after all that 
is the best way. If advertising 1s 
news it should be made up like a news- 
paper. 

“*VYour own editor doesn’t know until 
the paper’s made up exactly what’s 
going in.’ ‘Maybe so,’ he countered. 
‘But if I were back in a retail adver- 
tising manager’s chair again I would 
plan only the highlights, the big promo- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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PRESS URGED TO COMBAT 
OTHER MEDIA 


(Continued from page 12) 











to a greater extent the editorial and 
news highlights that go towards mark- 
ing an interesting and well-read paper. 
When a magazine buys a story from a 
well-known author, we usually hear 
about it, but I wonder how many space 
buyers could name the outstanding fea- 
tures carried by some of our better 
newspapers 

“Of course, you have a market story 
to tell—most newspapers have. Like- 
wise, you have the competitive angle. 
But, as I mentioned before, your pri- 
mary job is to separate your publication 
from the others, establish it first in the 
minds of people. In other words, your 
promotion should take the form of an 
insurance policy—a policy that will in- 
sure the name of your paper so that it 
will not be lost in the competition for 
leadership. 

“Newspaper consumer research has at 
last found its place in the selling scheme. 
I feel that there is nothing which im- 
presses an agency or advertiser more 
than telling him facts about consumer 
thinking on his products in local mar- 
kets. 

“One of our clients seldom sees a 
newspaper salesman, but there is one 
salesman that can always get in to see 
him. He can do this because the client 
knows he is going to leave some valu- 
able facts with him that he is intersted 
in knowing. This newspaper makes an 
annual study of the local market and 
knows each year what progress is being 
shown on different commodities. We 
cal] them consumer preference studies, 
but regardless of the name, if more 
newspapers could come into our office 
and high spot consumer preferences for 
nationally advertised commodities, their 
preference for local outlets, etc., we 
would be better armed to sell their pub- 
lications. We would have a better ap- 
preciation for the sales problems in the 
market. 

“If this is done continuously, year in 
and year out, we have an excellent pic- 
ture of whether or not we are going 
back or going forward in the minds of 
the consumers. Sales figures cannot 
give you this picture. Sales may show 
a gradual increase on the sales sheets, 
but the advertiser may be selling a 
smaller percentage of the market each 
year. 

“The Cleveland Press, Kansas City 
Kansan, and Minneapolis Tribune and 
Milwaukee Journal have taken up this 
consumer preference survey as a part 
of their selling work. This kind of re- 
search and selling is bound to get you 
in to see the prospect. We usually hold 
a group meeting of account representa- 
tives when a publication wants to tell 
us how our clients’ commodities are sell- 
ing and what people in their cities think 
of different advertised products. We 
get copy ideas as well as sales ideas 
from this kind of work.” 

Circulation promotion took the center 
of the stage at the beginning of the 
convention Monday, with discussion led 
by Vaughn Weidel, of the New York 
World-Telegram. He pointed out that 
cases of successful circulation promo- 
tion always center around some edi- 
torial feature that gets reader interest. 
A newspaper must give a “new vege- 
table on the platter” if it is going to 
build a circulation campaign, he said. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
phenomenal circulation growth of the 
New York Daily News within six 
months after the adding of eight pages 
of comics was cited as an instance of 
circulation growth in which formal pro- 
motion played a minor part. Circulation 
gains in connection with the serializing 
of Dickens’ “Life of Our Lord” were 
also cited by various speakers, but in 
most cases it was reported that heavy 
promotion work had been done in con- 
nection with this feature. 

The use of World War pictures as a 
feature also came up for discussion as 
a circulation feature. Some papers re- 
ported receiving letters of criticism 
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Left to right: George O. Pritchard, Gentlewoman Magazine; Frank L. Blanchard, 
H. L. Doherty & Co., Colver Gordon, Bromiley-Ross, Inc., and James Schermer- 
horn, of Detroit, discussing A.F.A. convention proceedings. 





ADVERTISING FEDERATION 
STRIKES BACK AT FOES 


(Continued from page 4) 





fundamentally and psychologically, the 
very basis ot your attitude is the plea 
to all people, ‘Come, you can get an 
abiding, permanent satisfaction if you 
buy this various array of things which 
we have to offer.’ That is the heart of 
advertising. 

“I don’t see any reason why an ad- 
ministration that, as this administration 
does, stands for human rights above 
everything, shouldn't walk absolutely 
hand-in-hand with you people. We 
should be together. There are certain 
other parts of the country where we 
might have certain quarrels. I don’t 
see why we should have a quarrel with 
you people. 

“It seems to me that the advertising 
people of America should be the last 
to make fun of the President and the 
Administration when speaking about 
living the abundant life. You people of 
all people should be firmly for living 
a balanced, abundant life. If you knock 
that prop out from under the advertis- 
ing business, that humanity is to lead 
a more abundant life, you might as well 
fold up shop and quit, because that is 
your whole message—leading a more 
abundant life. 

“I am suggesting that there is a tre- 
mendous job in the way of molding hu- 
man desires, a job which has to do with 
certain fundamental things which we 
will have to face whether we are Re- 
publican or Democrat, whether we are 
advertising men or farmers, or laboring 
men or bankers, or whatever we may 
be. It is easily possible that the forces 
which are set in motion at the present 





time can lead us with rather extraor- 
dinary speed into a prosperity the like 
of which we have never seen.” 

At the general luncheon Wednesday, 
an “Advertising Clinic” was conducted 
and broadcast, at which leaders in ad- 
vertising described specific instances 
from their own experience showing how 
advertising had brought larger sales 
volume and permitted lower prices on 
improved goods. The idea was worked 
out by Charles E. Murphy and Roy 
Dickinson, chairman and vice-chairman 
of the general program committee, with 
the assistance of G. Lynn Sumner, ad- 
vertising agent, and John B. Kennedy, 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Under the questioning of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the following speakers took part 
in the program: 

L. R. Boulware, general sales man- 
ager, Easy Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion. 

Miss Aubyn Chinn, chairman, Home 
Economics in Business, American Home 
Economics Association. 

James L. Madden, vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Thomas L. Burch, advertising man- 
ager, The Borden Sales Company. 

Miss Mary Murphy, director of sales 
and publicity, Ernst Kern Company, 
Detroit. 

Chester H. Lang, director of pub- 
licity, General Electric Company. 

L. G. Peed, general sales manager, 
De Soto Motor Corporation. 

G. R. Schaeffer, Marshall Field & 
Company. 

John A. Smith, Jr., Frank E. Davis 
Fish Company, Gloucester, Mass. 

Robert W. Sparks, vice-president, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York City. 

Herbert J. Tily, president, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 











based on the horror of these pictures, 
but others were said to have been suc- 
cessful in making these pictures an anti- 
war argument as well as a thrilling fea- 
ture. 

George S. Benneyan of the New York 
Sun questioned members of the associa- 
tion about circulation losses on Satur- 
days, and described the special pages 
added by the Sun to its Saturday issue, 
as a result of which, he said, circulation 
on Saturdays is as high or a little 
higher than on other days. Debate en- 
sued as to whether a seven-day paper 
could add such features to its Saturday 
issue without suffering a loss to its 
Sunday issue, with Mr. Benneyan stick- 
ing to his guns on the stand that if a 
Sunday issue were making good prog- 
ress it ought to be possible to build up 
a Saturday issue as he had described. 

Prizes for carrier boys were also dis- 
cussed. Mr. Weidel reported, on the 
basis of Scripps-Howard experience, 
that trips for newspaper boys had proved 
more successful than other kinds of 
prizes. On the other hand, J. A. Swan 
of the Des Moines Register & Tribune 
reported that his paper had discontinued 
giving prizes of any sort to boys. 

As a result, he said, the boys really 
sold the papers on their merits, rather 
than begging for subscriptions as a 
means of winning a prize. Each year, 
he said, the Register & Tribune gives 


its boys from all over the state a day’s 
entertainment in Des Moines, together 
with all members of their families, but 
the boys pay their own way to the 
city, and are not required to make any 
special achievement to earn the enter- 
tainment. The paper uses 75 super- 
visors of boys, he said, and conducts 
state-wide sales schools for the boys. 

One interesting point brought out in 
discussion was that in many cases news- 
papers refuse to accept promotion ad- 
vertising of competing newspapers, par- 
ticularly when the wording of the copy 
is keenly competitive. Mr. Swan re- 
ported that whereas smaller papers in 
Iowa would refuse Register & Tribune 
copy based on circulation or linage, copy 
based on editorial features would be 
readily accepted. In the promotion of 
the World War pictures, he said, 
quarter-page ads were used in daily or 
weekly newspapers of 150 towns 
throughout the state, with sales drives 
timed to these advertisements. 

Louis J. F. Moore, promotion man- 
ager of the New York American, 
speaking on classified campaigns, de- 
scribed the scramble for advertising that 
followed the sale of the New York 
World in 1931. The American, he said, 
had made a determined effort on short 
notice to capture the World’s classified 
linage, with good success. Quoting 
William Randolph Hearst as consider- 





ing the amount of classified advertising 
carried an index of public interest, ), 
said that while many newspapers trey 
classified promotion as a stepchild, q 
the American no department of th 
paper gets as much of the promotig, 
money as classified. During the fy, 
months following the sale of the Worl 
he said, more than $200,000 was speq 
on space alone in promoting classifie, 

In the last two years, he said, th 
classified department of the America 
has been reorganized under the dire. 
tion of John A. Finneran to facilita, 
continued pressure of classified prom 
tion. Campaigns are as carefully pre 
pared as if done by an agency, ay 
no halt is permitted in the drive. Op 
division is taken up after another 
apartments to rent, automobiles, ep, 
ployment, etc. 

Salesman’s data books came in fr 
debate after J. E. Hanson of the Ne 
York Evening Journal described “Th 
Care and Feeding” of the data book 
Members reported that it was commo; 
practice to make separate books fy 
general, retail and sometimes classifi¢ 
solicitors, with the first the most com 
prehensive and the last the smalles 
If a book is too large, various me 
said, the salesman will not use it, |; 
some instances salesmen are encourage; 
to take extra copies of the loose leave 
from the data book and make up the 
own presentations for advertisers. 

To keep books up to date promotio: 
managers were advised to supplemen 
them from time to time with mimeo 
graphed material, instead of waiting fo 
printed copies of new books or ney 
leaves. 

Don Williams of the New York Mir. 
ror spoke on “The One-Man Promotio: 
Department.” The Mirror, he said, noy 
has six in its promotion department, bu 
for a time when it was first taken ove 
by the present management Mr. Wil 
liams was the only promotion mar 
The one-man department, he said, ha 
to be managed on a basis of expediency 
with concentration on the most impor 
tant phases and disregard on less essen 
tial matters. 

L. E. McGivena, of the New Yori 
Daily News, spoke informally at ; 
luncheon Wednesday, stressing th 
broader vision and the longer-rang 
planning now apparent in newspape 
promotion. Too many newspapers, hr 
said, were “starters and stoppers” it 
their promotion and selling practices 
An executive hearing the same objectior 
twice from prospects would insist tha 
all efforts be concentrated on answering 
this objection, only to be uninterestec 
by the time material had been prepared 
This “sense of immediacy,” as he de 
scribed it, seemed to be inherent in tht 
newspaper business, but in his opiniot 
was an obstacle to good promotion work 

At Wednesday’s session Mr. Alber 
described the budgeting plan for pro 
motion followed on the Detroit New. 
for the last three years. He said pro 
grams were laid out for the national 
local, and classified advertising depart 
ments, and a budget approved by the 
paper’s executive committe. Circulatiot 
promotion is not budgeted in advance 
since an outstanding feature might sud 
denly call for promotion heavy enougt 
to wreck a budget. Likewise, no a 
tempt is made to budget space in the 
paper’s own columns or time on it 
radio station. bs 

Other members of the associatiot 
said they saw no need for a budget 
and considered their work facilitate 
by keeping themselves free to get af 
proval for one project at a time. 

“Budgeting forces you to adopt 
consistent plan,” Mr. Albert said. ‘I 
also forces you to get your promotio 
material out in time.” : 

Mr. Swan told of radio _promotior 
done by the Des Moines Register 
Tribune, principally for circulation bu! 
also for classified and food-page at 
vertising. Only three of those preset! 


reported using radio, but both ¥ 
Swan and Mr. Albert answered ques 
tions about its effectiveness by say 
that on special occasions they 
time on other stations in 
using their own. 


addition 
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We can with difficulty resist the 
temptation to become mellow as 
we go back through the years, 
seeing and feeling Pittsburgh in 
the making, in the living, 
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Appropriate now to give a salute 
to these builders and to every 
man and woman connected with 
The Press during its fifty years 
for the part they played in mak- 


ing The Press a great newspaper 
for Pittsburgh and for Pittsburgh 
people, with the natural result. 


In this room are the issues of 
The Press since June 23, 1884, 
the day The Penny Press was 
born. You can hear a million 


fodiay Arter 50 YEARS 


F I 34 Ss T in Pittsburgh 
F | F T | in the World 


IN ADVERTISING VOLUME 


voices, all shades, all tones. You 
can see a million shadows, some 
bold, others furtive, many sub- 





lime, as you live fifty years, in a 
few transcendent hours through 
the news pages of The Press. 











Then bolder shadows of the mak- 
ers of The Press come into view: 
Fifty years ago, the pioneers, cou- 
.. [Thomas J. 
Keenan and Charles W. Houston. 
later, the 
planners and visualizers. ..Oliver 
S. Hershman and Harry C. Mil- 
holland. 
Howard. 


rageous dreamers . 
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Editor 


LABOR COMPLIANCE BOARD WILL 
RULE ON PRINTER’S COMPLAINT 





Washington Declares San Francisco Body Has Jurisdiction Over 
Cases Involving Graphic Arts Code and May Deter- 
mine Prevailing Wage Scale 





CASE filed by a typographical 

union against a newspaper charging 
labor violations of NRA code appeared 
on the calendar of NRA Labor Com- 
pliance Officer Will J. French at San 
Francisco when complaint filed by Mar- 
tinez, Cal., Typographical Union No. 
597 against the Walnut Creek (Cal.) 
Contra Costa Walnut Kernel, Lyman 
E. Stoddard, proprietor, was given a 
hearing on June 6 and 13. 

At the conclusion of the oral testi- 
mony heard by NRA Field Adjuster 
l.eland J. Lazarus, both parties were 
asked to submit written briefs for the 
record, which will be studied and deci- 
sion rendered by Labor Compliance 
Officer Will J. French. 

This case also embodied precedents 
which are expected to guide future 
procedure in handling of similar cases 
when the question was raised as to 
right of the Labor Compliance Officer 
to assume jurisdiction to hear com- 
plaints arising under the Graphic Arts 
code and whether he may determine the 
prevailing wage scale for a locality. 
This right was established in an ex- 
change of wires between Mr. French 
and Washington, D. C., which read as 
follows: 

June 8, 1934. 

QUESTION : Printing Association 
challenges jurisdiction of Labor Com- 
pliance Officer to handle labor com- 
plaints under Graphic Arts code. 
Claims all complaints must be filed with 
code authority regardless as to whether 
or not labor boards have been estab- 
lished. What ruling? If Labor Com- 
pliance Officer may handle such com- 
plaints may he determine after appro- 
priate hearing the prevailing wage scale 
for a particular locality? Does Para- 
graph Three of Section 21 apply to 
towns under 2,500 population having two 
weekly newspapers each employing one 
mechanical employe? Urge immediate 


reply. 
FRENCH. 
June 13, 1934. 
ANSWER: No approved adjustment 
agency for handling labor complaints 


under Graphic Arts code your district. 
Labor Compliance Officer authorized to 
handle labor complaints filed with your 
office and to determine prevailing wage 
scale under Paragraph Three Section 
21. Above section does apply to towns 
under 2,500 with two weekly newspapers 
each employing one mechanical employe 
although wages might not be affected 
by such application. 


J. J. Rernstern, Assistant for Code 
Authorities Compliance Division. 
The complaint, which was filed with 
the NRA on May 22 by F. W. John- 
son, Jr., secretary of the typographical 

union, charges: 

(1) That contrary to the code, the 
wages of Chester M. Tomashek, printer, 
employed by Mr. Stoddard, were 
lowered from $30 per week to $25 on 
April 14, 1934. 

(2) That contrary to Paragraph Six, 
Section (d) of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustries Code, Mr. Stoddard refused 
to pay any compensation for overtime. 

(3) Contrary to the Blanket Code, 
Mr. Stoddard on April 11, 1934, threat- 
ened Mr. Tomashek with discharge for 
refusal to work overtime without pay. 

(4) That contrary to Paragraphs 
Two and Three, Pages 30 and 31, 
Graphic Arts Imdustries Code, Mr. 
Stoddard did not increase the compen- 
sation of Mr. Tomashek. Walnut 
Creek, being outside the jurisdiction 
of any union, this city should be placed 
under the wage scales of the nearest 
city—Oakland. In Martinez on July 1, 
1933, wage scales were $42 for 44 
hours and on July 15, 1929, scale was 
$45 for 44 hours. The Courier-Journal 
of the same city paid wages as follows: 


July 15, 1929, $45 for 44 hours and on 


july 1, 1933, $42 for 44 hours. 
(5) That contrary to the Blanket 
Code, Mr. Stoddard did lay off the 


printer, Mr. Tomashek, one day a week 
and replaced him with an apprentice, 
Lyman J. Stoddard, Jr., in a printer’s 
position on the linotype without extra 
compensation to the apprentice, thereby 
replacing a printer with an apprentice 
at much lower wages on that day. 

(6) That contrary to Section 21, 
clause (e), pages 34 and 35, Graphic 
Arts Industries Code, the apprentice, 
Lyman Stoddard, Jr., an apprentice 
over one year, is being paid but $2.50 
per week. 

(7) Mr. Stoddard has at no time 
posted a copy of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustries Code in the office. 

The answer to the numbered charges, 
as prepared by Edwin H. Wilder, man- 
ager of San Francisco office of the 
California Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and filed with the Labor Com- 
pliance Officer, states in brief : 

(1) The executive order of the Presi- 
dent approving the Graphic Arts In- 
dustries Code, specifically says that 
maximum hours of work shall not be 
construed as a minimum work day or 
work week. Mr. Stoddard is, there- 
fore, within his rights in reducing the 
number of hours his employe may work 
per week, providing he maintains the 
hourly rate of pay, which he has done. 

(2) The Code provides that upon de- 
termination of the maximum unit of 
hours which constitute a day or night 
shift, that six times said maximum 
unit of hours may be established as a 
work week without necessity for pay- 
ment of overtime. In the case of the 
plant involved 48 hours per week may 
be worked before necessity to pay over- 
time. 

(3) The employe is still on the pay- 
roll of the newspaper. The complaint 
refers to threatened discharge as being 
contrary to the Blanket Code. This 
code no longer exists, because approval 
of the Graphic Arts Industries Code by 
the President superseded all provisions 
of the President's Re-Employment 
Agreement. 

(4) This newspaper was established 
in 1931, therefore, there is no basis of 
comparison of hours and wages with 
a plant which was not in existence on 
July 15, 1929. The hourly rates now 
being paid are in excess of those set 
forth in the schedule provided for in the 
Graphic Arts Industries Code as deter- 
mining minimum rates of pay. 

The contention that Walnut Creek is 
a locality under jurisdiction of any 
adjoining city is unjustified, because 
the national code authorities have estab- 
lished that Walnut Creek is a locality 
within itself, therefore, the working 





Mien... 


of the people (82 per cent) 
who buy The Sun at the 
newsstands are men. . . Men 
buy this newspaper in the 
evening, read it on the way 
home and carry it into the 
home where other members 
of the family read it, too. 
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ON HONEYMOON TRIP 























Photo shows Monte F. Bourjaily, gen- 
eral manager of United Feature Syndi- 
cate, and his bride as they sailed from 
New York on a honeymoon trip to 
Europe aboard the Ile de France June 
16. Mrs. Bourjaily is the former Miss 
Elizabeth Young of Pittsburgh. 








hours and wages paid in nearby com- 
munities have no bearing on the situa- 
tion. 

(5) This charge is not a violation 


of the Code, because it is based y 

a reduction in hours worked by the 
employe and a reduction in wages based 
on the Blanket Code, which is no longer 
in effect. 

(6) The Code provides that one ap. 
prentice may be employed in a plan 
such as that of the Contra Costa Wal- 
nut Kernel on the basis of 30% of the 
journeyman’s hourly rate of compensa. 
tion. The apprentice so employed re. 
ceives in excess of that amount. 

(7) Copy of the Graphic Arts Indus. 
tries Code # posted for information of 
employes. 

Labor Compliance Officer Wil] J. 
French is expected to hand down his 
decision soon. 


WOULD UNIONIZE STAFFS 


Newspaper Writers’ Union No. 9 has 
opened a drive in Milwaukee to organ. 
ize the editorial staffs on local news. 
papers. Henry Ohl, Jr., president of the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 
opened the drive at a meeting Jane 





20. The union, affiliated with the 
I.T.U., now has a closed shop’ contract 
with publishers of the Milwaukee 


Leader calling for a $52 weekly minj- 
mum of newspaper ‘writers with fiye 
or more years’ experience on daily 
newspapers. , 


FRANCOEUR NAMED EDITOR 


Louis Francoeur, former editor of the 
Quebec Journal, and recently publicist 
tor the Opposition in Quebec Province, 
has resigned to become editor-in-chief 
of L’/llustration, Montreal tabloid daily, 
Mr. Francoeur was previously with the 
La Patrie, Montreal, and Montreal Star, 
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sales event. 


in Worcester stores. 


Within this trading area 
the Telegram and Gazette 
distribute more than 


Worcester, Mass. 


STORE’S—EYE VIEW! 


THE WORCESTER MARKET is here portrayed as 
drawn by a merchants’ committee for a recent city-wide 
The tremendous buying power of this rich 
industrial area (population 547,000) finds its natural outlet 


103,000 


These Newspapers—ALONE—Cover the Worcester 
Market 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 
Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Brand-New 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW YORK NEWS SYNDICATE 









































« _ examples of a new interpretation of 
romance, adventure, current news, beauty, movies, and humor e 
Written with restraint e Sparkling with variety, pictorial appeal 
and human interest e Based on Chicago Tribune-New York News 
material e A few pages are ready now, others in preparation 
for early Fall release! 


> 


Under the supervision of CHICAGO 


JOHN H. MILLER eee 


(ASSOCIATED WITH MORRILL GODDARD NEw YORK NEWS 
FOR 12 YEARS « « « THE PHILADELPHIA SYNDICATE 


INC. 
SUNDAY LEDGER FOR 7 YEARS) 


NEWS BUILDING e 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET e NEW YORK e MURRAY HILL 2-1234 
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Editor & Publisher 


PRESS RESPONSIBILITY IS STRESSED 
AT TEXAS PRESS CONVENTION 





Legislature Commended for Refusal to Endorse Child Labor 
Amendment—Wagner Labor Bill Opposed—S. C. 
Holloway Elected President 


(Special to Ep1ror & PuBLisHEr) 

ALLAS, Tex., June 18—At the 
/” most largely attended convention 
of the Texas Press Association in its 
history, the mem- 
bers of that body 
at the closing 
session here June 
16 unanimously 
commended the 
Texas legislature 
for its failure to 
ratify the child 
labor amendment 
to the federal 
constitution, and 
called upon the 
Texas senators 
and __—srepresenta- 
tives in Congress 
to continue to op- 
pose the passage of the Wagner Labor 
Bill and any similar measures that 
might be proposed. 

Denouncing the child labor amend- 
ment the resolution declared: “The 
amendment was designed to end child 
exploitation. This amendment would 
confer upon Congress the power to 
exercise upon people of any state com- 
pulsion as to the way in which they 
should bring up their children. 

“The proposed grant is not a pro- 
posed child employment amendment. It 
is a social measure and an unjust at- 
tempt to make children responsible to 
the national government instead of to 
their parents. 

“There are 45,000,000 persons un- 
der 18 years of age who will become 
virtual charges of the bureau in Wash- 
ington through this sweeping enact- 
ment. Therefore be it resolved that the 
Texas Press Association should active- 
ly oppose this unwarranted invasion by 
the federal government in the field in 
which the rights of the individual states 
and family are and should remain para- 
mount, and we commend the Texas 
legislature in refusing ratification of 
the proposed amendment.” 

Discussing the pending Wagner bill, 
the resolutions declared: “The passage 
of this bill would establish a federal 
bureau seriously abridging the right 
of employers and employes to deter- 
mine and agree upon terms of employ- 
ment and the adjudication of diff-rences 
arising between them. The danger of 
this centralization of authority in a 
bureau of the federal government can 
hardly be exaggerated. The Texas 
Press Association therefore expresses 
its opposition to the adoption of this 
or any similar measure, and calls upon 
Texas senators and representatives to 
actively oppose any such legislation.” 

The following resolution was also 
adopted unanimously : 

“The Texas Press Association speci- 
ally records its opposition to unfair trade 
practices, such as the granting of dis- 
counts for exclusive advertising con- 
tracts and, or, refusing to run advertis- 
ing copy when a competitive paper is 
used. Such practices tend to create 
monopolies and stifle competition by un- 
fair methods. Texas newspapers are 
urged to set an example in this regard 
for other trades and industries. 

“Mere compliance with wage and 
hour provisions of the code is not suffi- 
cient. Fair competition is the essence 
of the codes and other provisions will 
fail if this one is disregarded. Officials 
of the Texas Press Association are in- 
structed to give the fullest possible pub- 
licity to this resolution.” 

A similar resolution was passed by 
the Oklahoma Press Association which 
met in Claremore last week. 

Reaffirming previous declarations of 
the body on the matter of the respon- 
sibility of the press in times of political, 
social and economic changes, the asso- 
ciation declared “the press has a pe- 
culiar function to discharge in order 





Sam C. Hortoway 


that true progress will not be impeded 
hastily accepting new and un- 
tried policies, or by ill advised devo- 
tion to old policies that have proven 
themselves inadequate to meet present- 
day needs. The press must be free, 
but in order to continue to enjoy free- 
dom the press must meet responsibility 
and obligations with courage and im- 
partiality. A free and courageous press 
is the most effective utility of democ- 
racy. The Texas Press Association 
calls upon newspaper people generally 
to remain true to the highest and best 
traditions of our profession.” 

Members of the Texas code commis- 
sion and the state code authority were 
commended “for their diligent and in- 
telligent effort to properly interpret and 
enforce the code in Texas.” The reso- 
lution upon that subject continued: “We 
urge that Texas printers and publishers 
under their jurisdiction support and co- 
operate with these men in order that the 
control of our branch of the Graphic 
Arts industry may be retained. The 
danger of being placed under an author- 
ity that has little understanding of the 
problems of the small establishment can 
not be exaggerated and we strongly 
urge whole-hearted support and co- 
operation with the Authority in charge 
of the Graphic Arts code as applied to 
newspapers and small establishments.” 


too 


Dy 


Another resolution called upon the | 


state, county and municipal officials 
to seek to bring about reduced taxes 
in order that the people might have 
more resources with which to meet the 


increased federal taxes necessary to 
provide the federal relief program. 
One of the outstanding addresses 


before the convention was made by Lea 
M. Nichols, Bristow, Okla., former 
president of the National Editorial As- 


sociation, and now a member of the | 


compliance board of the NRA in the 
administration of the Graphic 

code. Mr. Nichols pleaded with 
Texas publishers to throw themselves 
whole-heartedly behind the administra- 
tion in its establishment of a first class 
code for this industry. While the code 
is an educational program, and _ there- 
fore cannot do everything it hopes to 
accomplish within a day, Mr. Nichols 
said it had already demonstrated 
efficiency in the small shop in that it 
was making the cash register ring in 
most offices every day. To throw up 
the code would mean that the 
publishers would be crushed, Mr. 
Nichols declared. as he pleaded for a 
larger participation in the aims and 
programs of the National Editorial As- 
sociation on the part of Texas editors. 
If all the small publishers of the coun- 
try will comply fully with the code it 
will bring about a day of prosperity 
and success for them that they never 


278,742 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(Morning and Evening issues) 
for the month of 


MAY, 1934 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of MAY, 
1934, was 187,185. 


Everything in Baltimore 


THE aaiiize SUN 
Sunday 
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dreamed of, Mr. Nichols concluded. DIEHM NAMED NEWS EDITOR 
Sam C. Holloway of the Deport eee 


Flint Journal Staff Reorganizeg_ 
Roberts City Editor 
(Special to Evtror & Pusiisner) 
Fuint, Mich., June 19—A reorganj. 
zation of the staff of the Journal has 
been completed by Michael A. Gorman, 
editor. It was precipitated by the re. 
quest of Roy K. Lawrence, city editor 
for 15 years, that out of consideration 
ior his health he be assigned to other 
duties. Harold F. Diehm, telegraph 
editor for 10 years, now is news editor, 
R. E. Roberts has come from the 
Louisville Herald-Post where he was 
editor, to take the city desk. G. Har. 
old Bastien, former news and telegraph 
editor of the Ann Arbor Daily News 
is telegraph editor. ‘ 
Ralph N. Byers, Sunday and automo- 
tive editor, has gone to the Ann Arbor 
Daily News as news and city editor, 
Leonard L. Fenwick, several years ago 
with the Bay City Times and later 
with the Detroit News, has joined the 
reportorial staff. 
3efore going to Louisville, Mr. Rob- 
erts for several years was news editor 
of the Toledo Blade. Mr. Bastien was 
at Ann Arbor about 10 years as city 
and telegraph editor. ’ 


Times was elected president, succeeding 
Rufus Higgs of the Stephenville Em- 
pire-Tribune, while Louis C. Elbert of 
the Galveston News was elected vice- 
president ; and Sam P. Harben, Richard- 
son and Dallas, was retained as secre- 
tury tor his 2/tn year. Ben F. Harigel, 
La Grange Journal, long-time treasurer, 
was likewise re-elected. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee include Walter Buckner, San 
Marcos Record from the weekly divi- 
sion; R. J. Edwards, Denton Record- 
Chronicle, daily division; and Dale 
Miller, Texas Weekly, Dallas, period- 
ical division. 

The Robstown Record was awarded 
the Belo cup as the outstanding weekly 
paper of the state for the year, while 
honorable mention went to the Hemp- 
stead News. 

The W. N. Beard gold cash prize for 
the best set advertisements of more than 
30 inches was awarded in the following 
order: Goliad Advance, Rockdale Re- 
porter, San Marcos Record, Uvalde 
Leader-News, and Grapeland Messen- 
ger; while the prize for the best adver- 
tisements of less than 30 inches was 
distributed among the following papers: 


Foard County News, Crowell; Bee- Mr. Byers came 
Picayune, Beeville; Graham Leader, t© the Journal 10 years ago. Mr, 
Hempstead News, and San Marcos Lawrence will handle special assign- 
Record. ments. 





R. L. Polk & Co. gather 
facts--not explanations. The 
Polk Consumer Census of 
New York City shows twice 
as large “home-effective” 
circulation for morning as 


for evening newspapers. 


Che New York Cimes 


Net paid sales, 6 months ended 
March 31, averaged 475.682 
weekdays; 743,092 Sundays 
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MORE ABOUT THE AUTOPASTER 








THE AUTOPASTER saves at least 
a third of the waste of newsprint which 
occurs with presses that are slowed 
down for paper replenishment. 


The only copies thrown out when 
a paper-roll is changed by the Auto- 
paster are those in which the splice 
actually appears. 


{Many of the printed copies now 
discarded upon making a slowed- 
down paper change will be saved 
by the Autopaster. Also the bag- 
waste which results from paper 
breaks caused by constantly re- 
curring speed variations incidental 
to slow-speed paper replenishment} 


Besides, 

















IT GREATLY INCREASES the out- 
put of a press, by keeping it running at 
full speed throughout its whole running 
time. This gets an edition off the’press 
sooner, and in the mails or trains at an 
earlier moment. 


Speaking of bag-waste: When it is 
no longer necessary to make newsprint 
strong enough to go over the hurdles 
of repeated slow-downs and speed-ups 
for paper changes, publishers will be 
two jumps ahead, for paper will then 
print better and cost less to make. 


Sulphite, of which less may then 
be used, is the trouble-maker where 
printability is concerned, for it rejects 
the ink. 


{It is strange how many incidental 
advantages follow the introduction 
of a new thing} 





This interesting pamphlet will be sent 
upon application 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Makers of Fine Newspaper Machinery 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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porebored by These dominant newspapers. a 













ALTOONA MIRROR CHICAGO TRIBUNE GANNETT NEWSPAPERS JOHNSTOWN TRIBUNE 
BOSTON GLOBE CLEVELAND PRESS HARRISBURG TELEGRAPH LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
BRIDGEPORT POST DETROIT NEWS HARTFORD COURANT LOUISVILLE TIMES 





NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 





BRIDGEPORT TELEGRAM FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 





allowed to stand, it loses 
[he same is equally true 
g. If you make up a lot 
1 serve from it over a 
ne, it becomes actually 
harmful. The same is 
of advertising. Coffee 
made up in small dribs 
brew for each meal... 
coffee for today ... that’s 
y to get that delicious, 
lmaste. And the same is 
fof advertising. 
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at all times, current. It rids them of 
the old problem of long closing dates. 
Who wants to try to guess what it will 
be necessary to say in an advertise- 
ment FIVE WEEKS FROM NOW? The world 
can come to an end in five weeks. 


With newspaper advertising, you can 
have your sales story in the homes of 
America in ten hours after it breaks. 
Newspaper advertising is NEWS in the 
truest sense of the word. News is in- 
teresting ... therefore newspaper ad- 
vertising is interesting. Why? Because 
it’s FRESH. Because it doesn’t get a 
chance to go stale. 


That’s why advertisers are coming to 
the better way. That’s why advertisers, 
more than at any time in the business 
history of America, are selling THROUGH 
THE USE OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS. A little 
more work perhaps . . . but infinitely 
more productive. Dollar for 

dollar infinitely more profit- 

able to all concerned. 


SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
ST. PAUL DISPATCH 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 
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A STIRRING CONVENTION 
N THE notable 30th convention of the Advertis- 
I ing Federation of America this week champions 
of advertising took the offensive against theor- 
ists that have been indulging a field day of destruc- 
tive criticism of the whole system of American 
business. 

The keynote was sounded by President Edgar 
Kobak who said: “When you analyze the writings 
and speeches of the most vocal of our critics, it 
immediately becomes apparent that their criticism 
is directed against our social system as such, and 
thet advertising gets the brunt of it because it hap- 
pens to be one of the most obvious symbols of 
modern business.” 

That, of course, is true and it is equally the fact 
that the impassioned and irresponsible character of 
most of the recent criticisms indicates abysmal ig- 
norance of the system of business, of which adver- 
tising is a part, and no end of egocentric spite. 
Some of these generelized attacks, issuing from per- 
sons who in a day would revolutionize American 
commercial practice, seek to wreck, with no thought 
to consequences and no suggestion of substitutes. 

There is no question that advertising was abused, 
along with everything else in the economic scheme 
in the runaway period up to 1929, but its true func- 
tion in the scheme of American life is as fixed and 
useful as any other feature. Its primary purpose, 
as Mr. Kobak said, is to sell goods, and that is now 
well recognized as the key to recovery. It is the 
medium lying between the vast stores of commodi- 
ties and the multitude of desiring people, Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his letter to the Federation conven- 
tion, said: “There are few groups which can accept 
and fulfill the responsibility of properly educating 
the public as well as the advertising fraternity.” 
He was speaking in particular of the use of adver- 
tising as an agent of government, to spread informa- 
tion concerning the common objectives of the recov- 
ery program. His remarks apply with equal force 
to commerce and trade. 

The evidence of the depression era is that those 
who have not faltered in the use of advertising, 
applying this fulcrum to lift the increased load of 
buying resistance incident to hard times, are the 
ones who have best weathered the gales of the past 
four years. For this and its promise of a general 
revival of American prosperity advertising merited 
the appreciative and timely comments heard at this 
week’s stirring convention, a session of the Federa- 
tion that has done much to stimulate confidence 
and push ahead sane recovery. 





Press Agent Oliver M. Saylor spoke at the 
advertising convention of the publicity agent 
lamb and the advertising agent lion, but failed 
to mention the publisher as the goat. 





ETHICS START AT HOME 


AUL C. FRENCH, of Philadelphia, ought to 

resign as vice-president of the American News- 

paper Guild. His recent record embarrasses 
the movement. This is the man who headed the 
committee that brought in the amazing “code of 
ethics” which the St. Paul convention adopted. 

Subsequent events make it especially interesting 
that the French code condemned the “acceptance 
of money by newspapermen for publicity which may 
be prejudicial to their work as fair reporters of 
news,” When the committee was in the very act 
of presenting its report Mr. French was being ex- 
posed in Pennsylvania as the recipient of money 
from a Republican gubernatorial candidate for whom 
he had written a “platform.” Naturally, the United 
Press discharged Mr. French as soon as the man- 
agement was apprised of his conduct. All fair- 
minded men must believe that a press association 
reporter, among all reporters, ‘cannot accept money 
from politicians, 

But French did more than that. He followed 
through with an attempt to pose as a Guild martyr. 
In a statement to Eprror & PuBLISHER last week 
he sought to excuse the admitted acceptance of 
money from a politician, on highly specious grounds. 
He gave out a garbled and incomplete version of 
correspondence he had last December with the vice- 
president of the U.P., Mr. Baillie. This he dared 
call the “real reason” for his discharge. Mr. 
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For a dream cometh through the multitude 
of business; and a fool’s voice is known by 
multitude of words.—Ecclesiastes, V; 3. 











French had asked for time out to attend the Wash- 
ington organization meeting of the Guild. He was 
instructed that the U.P. had “no attitude” toward 
the Guild of Philadelphia and no objection to his 
acting as its chairman, if it didn’t interfere with 
his work, It was further suggested that “you will 
advance yourself faster in this organization by stick- 
ing to your knitting than by taking time out to act 
as a union organizer.” The letter concluded, how- 
ever, by saying that if French wanted to leave the 
office to attend the Washington meeting he should 
consult the local manager. And now Mr. French 
would have us believe, from such evidence, that the 
“real reason” for his discharge was U.P. objection 
to the Guild, not his acceptance of money from a 
politician. 

This is unbearable stuff from a high Guild official. 
Mr. French should resign for the benefit of the sin- 
cere members of the craft who seek to negotiate 
honorable and mutually beneficial Guild relationships 
with newspaper publishers. 





Mr. Roosevelt seems to enjoy plain speech, 
but we wonder if he will feel his office has 
been insulted by the Toledo Guild that bluntly 
asks him if he proposes to keep a promise. 


GEN. JOHNSON AGAIN 
So Gen. Hugh S, Johnson at Charleston: 





“Much of the press is in the hands of political 
opposition anxious to regain office’ and he 
linked with this statement another assertion, namely : 
“It is impossible for NRA to get a square deal 
from this segment of the press. . . I have seen 
instructions to reporters to send in no news favor- 
able to NRA, but to play up everything that might 
be construed against NRA.” He then charged “sev- 
eral instances” of flagrant faking, adding: “We 
can’t even get the truth, and these people claim 
that there is some hidden purpose in NRA to in- 
terfere with what they say is ‘freedom of the 
press. The press has a fuller access to all that 
we do than it has ever had to any department of 
government—federal, state or local—but so far as 
NRA is concerned the freedom claimed is a free- 
dom to deceive the beneficiaries of a great social 
advance about their benefits therefrom. Words are 
not adequate to characterize this. . They give 
to the daily recurring facts about NRA any twist 
they choose—this side of outright libel and on 
several occasions they have not even stopped there.” 
The fact is that the romantic general has been 
surrounded by a kitchen cabinet of adoring reporters 
for many months at Washington, and if ever in 
history a branch of government has had full and 
favorable publicity it has been NRA. That Gen. 
Johnson is given to exaggeration is now well estab- 
lished, but never before have we seen this dispo- 
sition so well exposed as in his statement concern- 
ing instructions to reporters. It might have hap- 
pened in one or two isolated cases—some newspapers 
are undisguisedly animated by political considerations 
—hbut to stretch this into a general situation, capable 
of justifying the strictures of the Charleston tirade, 
is a public outrage. Gen. Johnson was at his 
best in defense technique when he dared to attribute 
faking and libel to the press in general. 

Such talk doesn’t make much of an impression, 
now. For months it has discounted itself. We 
who have hoped for great things from NRA, and 
who still believe that government control has been 
a necessary expedient, are left saddened by these 
ugly and unjust verbal assaults which serve only 
to shatter faith and retard a necessary movement. 
The simple truth is that NRA and the whole ad- 
ministration has had non-partisan support from 
the press without precedent in peace times. 


RIAL 


A PROUD EXHIBIT 








than 20 years of sustained interest in 4, 
welfare of boys engaged in the sale and dis 
tribution of newspapers, was demonstrated this we 
to have borne healthy fruit. The International 
Circulation Managers’ Association, which held jt 
36th annual convention in New York, merits th 
praise not only of the newspapers which it seryes 
but of half a million youngsters and their familie 
for its successful proof that newspaper employmen 
is a decent, as well as a gainful, occupation fo 
minor children. 
Four teams of boys, their ages ranging from }] 
to 16 years, competed in a salesmanship contes 


Fi years of intensive effort, capping more 


exhibiting poise, diction, analytical ability, ang per-f/ 


sonal demeanor which will be priceless assets to 
themselves and their communities when they assumel 
the full burden of citizenship a few years hence. 
Their performance miglit well have excited the en 


of their adult audience. They were selected teams, i 


it is true; selected in competition with hundreds of 
similar teams in all parts of the United States and the 
most populous sections of Canada. They were selec. 
ted not to prove/disprove any political theory 
on employment of minors, but because they had done 
their particular job better than any of their rivals, 
In them, the sharpest critic could find no resem. 
blance to the ragged newsboy of Alger stories, so 
popular with the propagandists. 

These boys are human individuals, typical of their 
half-million colleagues in newspaper distribution, 


Their work is only partially mechanical or routine; If: 


in the main it is highly stimulating to a growing 
mind, with every home on their routes presenting 
a new problem in human and commercial relations, 
The Boston boys meet problems beyond the ken of 
the Yonkers team and Toronto circulation presents 
phases unknown in Toledo. No one in Washington 
can lay down rules for their employment that will 
be equally beneficial or even applicable. Like the 
newspaper institutions they represent, they rotate 
in their own spheres, and to attempt to regiment 
them is to destroy their livelihood, crush their mag- 
nificent initiative, and limit their development as 
members of the next generation. They are not 
laborers, in any sense of the word. If legislation 
is needed to prevent flagrant though exceptional 
cases of exploitation, it should be developed with 
that end in view. Newspaper men and boys will 
support such a program. That they will oppose to 
the limit the present all-inclusive regulation is a 
foregone conclusion. 





New York Herald Tribune charges that radio 
is controlled by the Administration through the 
license power, and has been spokesman for 
New Deal and is “largely restricted to Gov- 
ernment propaganda,” meaning that radio con- 
tinues to be the foot-ball of politics. 





PAYING EDUCATED YOUTH 


YEAR ago Paul Bellamy, as President of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
made the following statement: 


“We have felt the need, I am sure, for better 
editorial brains. We have been confronted 
with the necessity of dealing intelligently with 
economic questions so involved as to test the 
mettle of editorial writers and reporters to the 
utmost. We have seen the imperative need of 
staffing our newspapers with more broadly 
educated, better writers than ever before.” 


That was true then and it remains true. We rise 
to ask, however, if the proposed salary scale for 
workers in the news and editorial departments, as 
proposed by the Code Authority, is consistent with 


a need for more “broadly educated” young men and fj wt 


women. Who will believe that they will be at- 
tracted to a profession in which minimum salaries 
range from $12 to $25 per week, with the added 
knowledge that as beginners they may be asked to 
accept from $8.40 to $17.50 a week? 

Some, who have rich parents, might enter a 
such pay and enjoy the “romance,” but purposeful 
youth, the kind the press needs for its future full 
development, will more likely turn to business, 
wherein a boy with a three months’ course m 
stenography, bookkeeping or salesmanship has @ 
chance to earn enough in his first year to support 
himself and perhaps a bride. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


OSEPHUS_ DANIELS, publisher, 
| Raleigh (N. C.) News and Obser- 
ber, and United States Ambassador to 
Mexico, was the principal speaker at 
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the formal opening of the season at 
ke Junaluska, N. C., summer assem- 
ly grounds of the Methodist Episcopal 
hurch, South, June 17. He was also 
rincipal speaker at the alumni club 
yncheon of the University of North 
“arolina. 

Homer Guck, Chicago Herald and 
tyaminer publisher, has returned from 
a Great Lakes boat cruise as a guest 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 
Mr. Guck was formerly vice-president 
of the Detroit Union Trust Company. 

Eugene Forker, publisher, New York 
American, is on a fishing trip in south- 
ern Utah and Kiabab Forest, Ariz., 
accompanied only by a guide. 

Harry G. Stoddard, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram Publish- 
ing Company, has returned from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Arthur J. Sinnott, editor, Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News, will outline the 
career possibilities in journalism at the 
Choosing-A-Career conference to be 
held by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J. June 26, 27, and 28. 

Franklin D. Schurz, vice-president, 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, has been 
named president of the board of trustees 
of the Y. W. C. A. in that city. 

Norman Dodge, president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, left 
for Europe aboard the Aquitania June 
9. He will attend the annual meetings 
of associated companies with head- 


<Mquarters in London and Berlin, and 


will confer with Linotype representa- 
tives in several other cities in Europe. 
Arthur R. Treanor, editor of the 
Saginaw Daily News, has been awarded 
a certificate as an honorary alumnus of 
the University of Michigan, having 
been designated as one of five bene- 
factors of the University during the 


past year by President Alexander 
Ruthven. 
W. E. Schooler, editor, Hugo 


(Okla.) Daily News, was re-elected 
president of the Oklahoma Ike Walton 
League in Oklahoma City at the annual 
convention, June 4. 

E. J. Stackpole, president and editor- 
in-chief of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 
graph Newspapers will leave June 30 
for a trip through Norway, Sweden 
and Russia. In line with his custom 
he will conduct his “Watching the 
Game” column while on tour. 

Fred Woodward, publisher of the 
Dubuque (Ia.) Telegraph-Herald, and 
Mrs. Woodward, have just returned 
from a trip to Hawaii. 

Harold B. Johnson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Watertown (N. Y.) 
Times, was in Albany June 15, attend- 
ing a conference of the committee on 
revision of the state constitution of 
the New York State Society of News- 
paper Editors. The committee con- 
ferred with Dean Carl Ackerman of the 
Pulitzer school of journalism, Colum- 
bia University. Later in the day Mr. 
Johnson was in conference with Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman. 

W. L. Straus, editor of the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times, as president 
of the St. Petersburg Tarpon Club, 
last week took up a diligent fight 
against a proposed fishing trip of Clear- 
water and St. Petersburg sportsmen 
who planned to harpoon tarpon instead 
of fish for them with proper tackle. 
Prentiss Bailey, publisher, Utica (N. 
Y,) Observer-Dispatch; Paul B. Wil- 
liams, editor, and John W. Kelly, Jr., 
Sports editor, Utica Daily Press, and 
John K. Minnoch, reporter, Herkimer 
Telegram, have been named general 
committeemen for the Mohawk Valley 
section for the coming transcontinental 
bicycle race. 


Riley H. Allen, editor, Honolulu (T. 


H.) Star-Bulletin, after visiting New 
ork, Washington, Los Angeles, San 


Francisco and other Pacific Coast cities, 
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left for. Honolulu, June 17 on the liner 
Lurline. 


Joseph R. Knowland, publisher, Oak- 


land (Cal.) Tribune, had conferred 
upon him the degree of Honorary 
Doctor of Laws by Mills College 
June 11. 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., executive editor 
of the Des Moines (la.) Register and 
Tribune, has been given the rank of 
lieutenant colonel in the Iowa National 
guard and appointed as an aide on Gov- 
ernor Clyde L. Herring’s military staff. 
Charles Gatschet, pilot of the Register 
and Tribune airplane and chairman of 
the Iowa state aeronautics commission 
is also a lieutenant colonel on the staff 
of Governor Herring. 


Philip L. Jackson, publisher, Portland 
Oregon Journal, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Lou E. Holland, of the Holland En- 
graving Company, Kansas City, and 
former president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, has re- 
covered from a serious illness. 

William H. McDonnell, South Town 
Economist publisher, Chicago, has been 
nominated by President Roosevelt for 
United States marshal to suceed H. C. 
Laubenheimer, resigned. 





IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


RANK S. NEWELL, Toledo Blade 

assistant business manager and cir- 
culation director, and Mrs. Newell and 
their daughter, Helen, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Blade, are on a 
motor vacation trip to New York. 

Louis C. Boone, advertising director, 
San Francisco Examiner, returned from 
a three-week vacation trip to Panama, 
accompanied by Mrs. Boone, to find new 
and larger offices awaiting him on the 
ground floor of the Hearst Building. 

H. S. Theobald, classified manager, 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, is spending 
a two-week vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks. Fred T. Cook, display advertis- 
ing solicitor, is on vacation in Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Captain R. H. Dunlap, now on active 
duty with the Army, is the commanding 
officer of Company 4, headquarters, 
Ft. Knox, Ky. He was formerly an 
executive with Governor James Cox’s 
Miami Daily News, Hon. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick’s Rockford Daily Republic, 
the Philadelphia Record and other 
newspapers, 

Ralph Whitney, circulation manager, 
Salt ,Lake City Deseret News, has 
started on a tour of his territory, which 
will involve nearly 1,000 miles travel 
by automobile. 

Fred A. Pooler, formerly of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Sun, has joined 
the staff of the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press as display advertising solicitor. 

C. O. Davis, member of the display 
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N RS. VIRGINIA DUNCAN, for 

the past ten years telegraph edi- 
tor of the Owensboro (Ky.) Inquirer, 
is one of the few 
women in 


ably the oldest, 
since she passed 
her seventy- 
eighth birthday 
recently. 
But years 
not lessen’ her 
enthusiasm for 
newspaper work, 
which she _ be- 
lieves to be the 
most interesting 
as well as_ the 
most constructive 


do 





Mrs. Vircinra Duncan 


force in the world. 

Mrs. Duncan was born in Pittsburgh, 
April 23, 1856. Her family moved to 
Louisville, Ky., in 1867. She was grad- 
uated from the Louisville College in 
1872, at the age of 16. 

She was successively music teacher, 
governess, teacher in the Owensboro 
grade and high schools before joining 
the Inquirer editorial staff on Nov. 13, 
1905. Beginning as society editor and 
proofreader, she has covered every de- 
partment of the paper except reporting 
the courts, and at times in the past was 
in full charge of the paper’s news and 
editorial departments. 

Until two years ago, Mrs. Duncan 
had scarcely missed a day’s work on 
account of her health. On July 25, 
1932, she underwent a major operation 
and two months later she returned to 
her desk on the newspaper as vigorous 
mentally as at any time in her life. 
She has suffered two painful injuries 
within the last year, but she is back at 
her post. 

Next to the newspaper, Mrs. Dun- 
can’s chief interests are music and 
books. Pianist, organist and critic, she 
helped to found in 1896 the Saturday 
Musicale of Owensboro, of which she 
is honorary president. She is also a 


charter member of the Owensboro 
Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Duncan is an  omniverous 


reader, preferring biography and _ his- 
tory, but also enjoying mystery stories 
and the better class of fiction. 





promotion department, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, and a nephew of Bob Davis, 
noted magazine editor, has been on 
vacation in Burlingame and other Bay 
District communities. 

Jack Davis, son of H. O. Davis, pub- 
lisher, Ventura (Cal.) Free Press, has 
withdrawn from the management of the 
Oxnard Advertiser, weekly, in which 
he was associated with Leo A. Smith, 

(Continued on next page.) 





of the stuff that life is 


year! 
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DOC WRIGHT 


By RUBE GOLDBERG 


has what it takes to make a story strip. 
Human interest, fast-moving drama, plenty 


Rube Goldberg’s reputation is an asset 
because he makes good every day of the 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
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made of. 
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President 
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A Mission 


Masked in 
Mystery! 


Eta CINDERS has had as 
many thrills in her life as the next 
heroine. But when she looked over 
the list of things that Bill Consel- 
man and Charlie Pumb had plotted 
to have happen to her, beginning 
August 6, even Ella’s stout little 
heart fluttered in anxiety. 


For this new sequence of Ella 
Cinders is going to be as exciting 
as anything in all the exciting his- 
tory of this breathless and buoyant 
comic strip. 


Ella and Blackie are to set out 
with Pa upon a ship he has chart- 
ered, upon a mission masked in 
mystery. Ostensibly a scientific 
expedition, the quest is really for 
hidden pirate gold in the South 
Seas. And there, in shark-infested 
waters and with a_ treacherous, 
murderous crew, Ella and Blackie 
and Pa strive first to gain the gold 
they seek and then desperately to 
ward off destruction to themselves. 


iT you’ve been watching for just 
the right moment to introduce Ella 
Cinders to your readers, August 6 
is it. For the sequence beginning 
then will reach out and seize and 
hold the attention of readers. 


For samples and for terms of Ella 
Cinders, please write to 


United Features 
MONTE BOURJAILY 


General Manager 











220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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former editor 
Chronicle. 


James E. Fesler, veteran copy expert 
and display man of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, who recently underwent an 
operation, is recovering at his home, 
3619 Reading road. 

Mrs. Corine Ingraham, formerly with 
the New York Sun, as a writer of 
children stories, has been named circula- 
tion editor of the New York City Mu- 
nicipal Review, a semi-monthly paper 
devoted to municipal affairs. 

Hoskins Van Hoosier, comptroller, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, was 
elected president of the Chattanooga 
chapter of the Tennessee Society of 
Certified Public Accountants at a meet- 
ing of the organization, June 12. 


W. A. Simmons has joined the Red 
Bluff (Cal.) News as circulation man- 
ager. 


Frederick A. Weston, formerly with 
the advertising department of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager for the 
Rosenbaum Company, a Pittsburgh de- 
partment store. 


Elbridge C. Smith, until April 1 man- 
ager of the Virginia (Minn.) Daily 
Enterprise, became general manager and 
editor of the Oneida (N. Y.) Daily 
Dispatch June 15. Announcement of the 
change was made by Publisher Win- 
throp S. Tuttle in a 22-page special 
edition of the Dispatch commemorating 
the eighth birthday of the Dispatch as 
a daily. Mr. Smith was general man- 
ager of the Virginia, Minn., daily for 
18 years. 
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Maurice W. Heaton, business man- 
ager, Long Beach (Cal.) Morning Sun, 
and Mrs. Heaton, are the parents of a 
daughter, born June 13 

Eugene K. Daniels, business manager, 
Ellington (Mo.) Press, has been named 
postmaster at Ellington. 

Robert Walshaw, Chicago Daily 
Times business manager, and Mrs. Wal- 
shaw are parents of a daughter, Har- 
riet Eva, born recently at St. Francis 
Hospital, Evanston. 

J. M. Jennings, circulation manager, 
Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald, has 
sufficiently recovered from a major 
operation to permit his return to his 
office. He has been ill for six weeks. 

Sam Weimer, of the advertising staff, 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen-Times, as 
“King of Mirth,” ruled over Carnival 
Night of the seventh annual Rhododen- 
dron Festival in Asheville, June 15. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


OARDMAN G. GETSINGER, 

managing editor, Waterbury 
(Conn.) American, left June 16 for a 
month’s trip through the southern 
states. 

Ruth Ayers, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Press, editorial staff, is writing a series 
of stories, “Over the Wall to Freedom,” 
based on sensational breaks for escape 
from the Western Penitentiary in that 
city. 

Arthur F. Killick, formerly of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company and 
contributor of a weekly feature, “The 
Life of Fatty Lewis” in the Kansas 
City Star, has moved from Kansas City 
to San Diego, Cal. 

Curtis Betts, Missouri political writer 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, suf- 
fered a relapse last week from an ap- 
pendix operation, and was re-entered 
in a hospital in St. Louis. 

C. G. Wellington, night editor of 
the Kansas City Star, and Bruce 
Brewer, vice-president and manager of 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
are among a group of Kansas City 
prominent men conducting a course in 
personal conduct in business. 

Frank Ahlgren, city editor, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, and Mrs. 
Ahlgren are parents of a son born 
June 17 at a Memphis hospital. He 
was christened Frank, Jr. Mrs. Ahl- 
gren is the former Elizabeth Alley, 
daughter of the late J. P. Alley, car- 
toonist of the Commercial Appeal. 

Henie Martin sports editor, Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald, won first prize 
in the golf tournament of the Michi- 
gan Union Printers’ Golf Association, 
which attracted nearly 200 news writ- 
ers, executives and printers to Grand 
Rapids, June 17. George Dolliver, Jr., 
sports writer, Battle Creek Moon-Jour- 
nal, finished in second place, with Chuck 
Beare of Kalamazoo, in third. 

Don Dearness, formerly city editor, 
Cincinnati Post, and more recently with 
the public welfare department in pub- 


licity work, has joined thet tele- 
graph desk staff of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Maurice (Jerry) Sheridan, of In- 
dianapolis, has become assistant editor 
of the Noblesville (Ind.) Morning 
Times, Democratic weekly newspaper. 

Miss Irva K. Fewell has been named 
society editor of the Medford (Ore.) 
Mail-Tribune to succeed Eva Nealon 
Hamilton,, who resigned recently. 


Phil Koury, a recent graduate of 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City, has 
joined the Kansas City Star editorial 
staff. 

H. Stanley Norman, formerly asso- 
ciate oil editor, Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star Telegram and special writer for 
the Tusa (Okla.) World and other 
newspapers, has joined the Gambrell 
Oil Service, Dallas, Tex., which will 
issue a new type of oil information. 
J. B. Gambrell, formerly associate edi- 
tor of the National Petroleum News, 
is head of the new organization. 

Tom Root, federal building reporter, 
Jack Bradbury, hospital reporter and 
Ed. Meisburger, city editor, all of the 
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Kansas City Journal-Post, 
turned from their vacations. 


Joseph E. Gardiner, editorial writer, 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Times, has been 
appointed postmaster of Leavenworth. 


Edward L. Fay, telegraph editor, 
Waterbury (Conn.) American, has re- 
sumed his duties after an illness that 
confined him to his home in Naugatuck, 
Conn. 


William T. Hall, city hall reporter, 
Calgary (Alta.) Albertan, was shifted 
to the financial desk, during recent 
staff changes by the daily. Other 
changes were: William Stovel, politi- 
cal reporter, to city hall beat and the 
addition of Percy Dunne, to cover the 
courthouse and Wilfred Bennett, to 
the reportorial staff. 


Ralph McGill, sports editor, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution, covered the Car- 
nera-Baer championship fight in New 
York last week. He made the round 
trip by plane. 

Jesse A. Linthicum, sports editor, 
Baltimore Sun, has joined WBAL radio 
station staff, as sports observer in a 
daily broadcast. It is a studio pro- 
gram. 


Lula H. Hubbell, formerly society 
editor, Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Senti- 
nel, has joined the Knoxville Journal 
staff as club editor and columnist. Her 
column will be called “From Lou to 
Tou.” 


have re- 


Murray Powers, of the Canton (O.) 
Repository staff, has resigned to join 
the Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal staff. 
Powers for the past eight years worked 
on the editorial staffs of various Brush- 
Moore newspapers in Ohio. 


George E. Pelletier, assistant city edi- 
tor, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, re- 
cently addressed Chicopee Kiwanians 

n “Behind the Front Page.” 


Jack Andre, a student at the School 

f Journalism, Minnesota University, 
has joined the news staff of the Regina 
(Sask.) Leader-Post. 


Noble Lee Frank, conductor of the 
“It Just Occurred to Me” sports col- 
umn in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 
graph, has been appointed line coach 
for the Amherst College foootball team. 
Mr. Frank will continue his column 
while at Amherst. 


Orlando Worrell, Mexico, Mo., jew- 
eler, has been named managing ‘editor 
of the Mexico Intelligencer by Gale 
F. Johnston, publisher, succeeding 
Frank A. Cauthorn. 


Harry B. Smith, sports editor, San 
Francisco Chronicle, collapsed while 
sitting at the ringside during the ninth 
round of the Baer-Carnera fight. He 
was revived by Ancil Hoffman, Baer’s 
manager, in time to see the finish of 
the fight and dictate his story before 
being taken to a hospital, from where 
he dictated his follow-up story next 
day to Willie Ritchie, former light- 
weight champion. 


E. Dalton White, formerly with the 
New York Journal of Commerce, has 
joined the New York Herald Tribune 
financial staff to write on utilities mat- 
ters. K. Reiv Campbell, who was as- 
sociate editor of the Financial Age, 
also has joined the daily’s financial de- 
partment and will write about railroads. 

J. S. Russell, farm editor, Des Moines 
(la.) Register and Tribune, has re- 
turned to his desk following an exten- 
sive trip to study midwest drought con- 
ditions. 

Mary Pond, formerly on the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer staff, has rejoined 
the DeGraff (O.) Journal, a weekly, 
as managing editor. The paper is 
owned by Miss Pond and her sisters. 
J. O. Lehman, editor of the newspaper, 
has left for an indefinite visit to Mt. 
Bullion, Cal. John Lehman, of De- 
Graff, will assist Miss Pond. 

C. R. “Chuck” Ritchie, provincial 
editor of the Regina (Sask.) Daily 
Star, has resigned to join the Calgary 
(Alta.) Herald staff, as features edi- 
tor. Prior to his departure he was 


entertained by the Regina Press Club. 
Hi Showerman, head of the Portland 





Oregonian copy desk, is recovering fron! 
a delicate operation on his left eye 
Ernest V. Baugh, of the Baltimoy 
Sun staff, and Mrs. Baugh, are the 
ents of a daughter, born recently, 


Theodore Ediger, has joineg th 
Altus (Okla.) Times-Democrat edi 
torial staff. Since returning from Eu 
rope last winter, where he free-lanced 
for two years, Ediger has been on the 
editorial staff of the Clinton (Okla.} 
Daily News. 


W. Rockwell Clark, for severa] year: 
radio and county editor, Bridge, 9epor] 
(Conn.) Times-Star, has joined the 
city staff of the Bridgeport Post, ang 
he will write a daily signed co} 
on radio, Listening Post, 
Rocky Clark.” 


Miss Winifred Nicholas, for a nym 
ber of years society editor, Bridgep, 
(Conn.) Times-Star, has resigned 
take a similar position with the Bridg, 
port Post. 

Earl C. Hankins, city editor As 
bula (O.) Star-Beacon, and Mrs, 
kins, - the parents of a son 
June 1 
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Edward Steinborn, city editor, Cin) He 
cinnati Times-Star, was the honor ues 
June 14 at the third of a series og ¥* 
testimonial dinners given outstanding) V2" 
members of the Cuvier Press lub, = 

Joe T. Cook, former editor, Dai Exp 
Texas, Austin, Tex., has become edito at th 
of the Mission (Tex.) Times. tions 

Col. Ed. Landvoigt, of the Forresif fied 
City (Ark.) Times, on June 11 celegf city. 
brated his 94th birthday and alsqy Com! 
marked the beginning of his 77th yeagg asso 
as a member of the fourth estate. _) 

Wesley Johns, formerly of the Buf we 
falo Evening News, has joined the edi line 
torial department of Buffaloniana, ne oa 
weekly. = 

Royal F. Munger, Chicago Dail ae 
News financial editor, who has bee rest 
in the Billings Memorial Hospital, Chg 
cago, for several weeks recovering fr disc 
an operation for appendicitis, has reg that 
turned to his home. well 

Fred Turbyville, of the Baltimore§ will 
News and Post sports staff, is conduct4 lar 
ing a daily sports program called run 
“Sports Thrills’ over Radio station of | 
WEBR, Baltimore. of 

Bennie Turner, reporter, Oklahomag 24° 
City Daily Oklahoman, accompanied they 5°! 
Chamber of Commerce delegation ong ! 
its air tour of the state which startedy 
June 12 at Oklahoma City. The Phil-§ %™ 
ips Petroleum Company supplied a press >" 
ship to accommodate reporters. - 

Clancy McQuigg, Chicago American ‘re 
rewriteman, and Charles  Finston, do 
American reporter, are touring Yellow- - 
stone National Park, the gold mining on 


region of Colorado, and other points An 
in the Rocky Mountain region. 


Th 
Jane Logan Chicago Daily Times® ve: 
reporter, and George Emme, Times§f th: 


photographer, went to Ontario last weeki on 
and obtained material for a series off | 
features on the Dionne quintuplets. 

Meredith Williams, recently with thef ha 
Akron (O.) Times-Press as an editorial te 
writer has joined the Oklahoma City§ w 
News staff. Williams a few months § ¢x 
ago before going to Akron was with ce 
the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, § © 
where he had been city hall reporter § a 
for many years. Ww 

J. A. Parham, managing editor, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, was prit- 
cipal speaker at the weekly luncheon 
of the Charlotte Lions Club last week 
honoring Harold C. Brown, Observer 
columnist and director of the Lions 
program for shutins. 


R. S. Rainey, Charlottee (N.C) 
News columnist, addressed the cme 
lotte Junior Chamber of Commerce 
June 13. John W. Harden, also of 
the News staff, had charge of the pro- 
gram. 

Don Heck, slot man on the telegraph 
desk, Cincinnati Enquirer, i is to be trams- 
ferred to the city copy desk. He 
have charge of a group of junior copy 
readers who are being trained by City 
Editor L. L. Evans. 
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The Classified Pages 





120 PER CENT LINAGE GAIN IN WEEK 
WON CLASSIFIED PRIZE FOR DAILY 





H. W. Connell of San Antonio Express Tells How National Want 
Ad Week Contest Was Won—489 New Accounts Uncovered 
—Newark News Wins Promotion Award 





(Special to Evtror & Pus.isuer) 
INCINNATI, June 18—One hun- 
C dred and twenty per cent gain in 
linage and 92 per cent gain in ad count 





BenJAMIN J. Forey 


Henry W. ConNELL 





was the net result of the National 
Want Ad Week contest which won 
Henry W. Connell, classified adver- 
tising manager, San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express, the first prize in the awards 
at the convention last week of the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers held in this 
city. Incidentally, it won Manager 
Connell the first vice-presidency of the 
association. : 

While the results were most satis- 
factory and more than 1,000,000 agate 
lines were added to the classified 
columns of the Express, Manager Con- 
nell was not so much enthused over 
that as he was the reader confidence 
which was inspired through the actual 
results to his advertisers. 

“What impressed me most,” he said, 
discussing these results last week, “was 
that the advertisers themselves were so 
well satisfied that they were more than 
willing to resume payment of the regu- 
lar rates of advertising after we had 
run the National Ad Week on a basis 
of eight insertions for the usual price 
of four. Another thing was that the 
advertisers themselves were thoroughly 
sold on the value of the classified 
columns and many of them increased 
their space on the strength of the in- 
quiries they obtained and the future 
business which was made available. 
One real estate man advertised a ranch 
and in a few days received a letter 
from a man in St. Louis which en- 
closed the clipping of the ad. The 
man said he had $15,000 to invest in a 
ranch and was coming down to San 
Antonio to look at the one offered. 
That convinced me of the worthwhile- 
ness of the week and I have decided 
that as soon as I get home I will put 
on another similar week. 

“If the advertisers had not been sat- 
ised with their results, we might have 
had some kicks when we restored the 
regular rates. But we did not. The 
week following the contest our linage 
exceeded the normal week by ten per 
cent and for three weeks following it 
continued on that basis. We uncovered 
and brought to life 489 accounts of 
which we had had no record in the 
previous four years, and a large num- 
ber of these accounts are still using 
our columns. All of our results were 
accomplished by promotion advertising 
im our columns. We had no radio an- 
nhouncements, no direct by mail adver- 
ting, and offered no premiums. We 
used about 13,000 lines of promotion 
copy. For a few weeks before the 
National Week we used full page copy, 
a front page box daily and double 
column boxes on the want ad page. We 
also used quarter and half page adver- 
tsements on the run of paper in this 
period. We had five outside salesmen 
and eight girls on phones and employed 
to additional help. We opened our in- 

ive promotion program the Tues- 
tay preceding the Sunday which 
started the National Week. And what 

Tconsidered the most remarkable thing 





about the whole business was that we 
did not have a single kick when we re- 
sumed our regular card rates.” 
William F. Wiley, general manager 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, who spoke 
at a luncheon following the award of 
the silver cup to Manager Connell, said 
that he considered the San Antonio 
achievement an outstanding demonstra- 
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fourth picture finds John and Vi bub- 
bling over with delight upon going to 
see the apartment advertised the night 
before. We find Vi expressing a wish 
to “live here,” and of course there is 
only one thing to do. John takes the 
apartment. The fifth picture shows 
John and Vi in their new apartment— 
happy, contented and no longer ashamed 
to invite their friends. The series takes 
leave of John and Vi at this point and 
goes into the subject of one-, two- and 
four-family houses. This is accom- 
plished in two pieces of copy. 

It is believed that this is the first 
time that any newspaper advertising 
promotion campaign has ever been built 
around living characters with the same 
individuals appearing in each successive 
piece of copy and a definite continuity 








This place is getting positively dingy, John. I'm 
actually ashamed to invite anyone here 








— . i 


I feel the same way about it I wish we could find 
@ mice up-tociate apartment 





One of the posed photo advertisements used in Newark News prize-winning 
series. 


tion of the value of the classified 
columns and said its results should act 
as a spur to classified managers in all 
parts of the country. 

Another outstanding event of the 
convention was the talk of Benjamin 
J. Foley, classified advertising manager 
of the Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 
who won the Victory Plaque for hav- 
ing presented the most original idea in 
classified promotion work in the past 
year. 

Manager Foley, who has been an 
employe of the Evening News for 28 
years and classified manager since 1918, 
said that his idea was the result of a 
desire to improve living conditions in 
Newark and the surrounding territory 
through the use of the classified 
columns. 

Papers receiving honorable mention 
in the Victory Plaque award were the 
Chicago Tribune, the New York 
American and the Flint (Mich.) Daily 
Journal. 

Promotion effort put forth between 
May 31, 1933, and May 15, 1934, was 
eligible for competition, won by New- 
ark News. The exhibit entered by 
the Newark Evening News was a 
campaign of seven different adver- 
tisements designed to build up apart- 
ment advertising. The first five adver- 
tisements in the group brought to the 
reader a pictorial story of the domestic 
difficulties of a young married couple 
known as John and Vi. The first ad- 
vertisement reveals the birth of dissatis- 
faction with the old apartment, and 
from then on the series opens up a mild 
domestic rebellion. The second adver- 
tisement brings forth the definite deci- 
sion to move into a new apartment be- 
cause the old one is dingy, and Vi is 
ashamed to invite her friends there. 
This, naturally, gives rise to the problem 
how to find a new apartment. The 
third advertisement solves this problem 
and we find Mr. John scanning the ad- 
vertisements in the Newark Evening 
News and calling Vi’s attention to an 
appealing one he has just read. The 


throughout. Reader interest in the 
series was maintained by a small line 
at the bottom of each advertisement, 
indicating it was one of a series. 

The entire campaign was conceived, 
prepared and executed in the offices of 
the Newark Evening News under the 
direction of Benjamin J. Foley, classi- 
fied advertising manager. Russell J. 
Zabriskie, a member of the display ad- 
vertising department, conceived the idea 
of this campaign and prepared the copy. 
All photographs were made by staff 
photographers under the direction of 
John Cass, art director, and the art 
work was by Lou Wisa. 

In the news story last week announc- 
ing the awards for National Want Ad 
Week competition, an error was made 
in specifying the groups receiving the 
trophies. 

The papers were divided into three 
groups based on annual classified linage 
and the Times-Star, Bridgeport, Conn., 
received the cup for the group of papers’ 
publishing from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
lines of classified advertising. The story 
said the Times-Star won in the class of 
cities from 50,000 to 100,000 population. 
The 1930 census lists Bridgeport’s popu- 
lation as 146,716. 





NEW COLORADO DAILY 


The Walsenberg (Colo.) World-In- 
dependent, a new evening tabloid news- 
paper made its appearance recently. 
John B. Kirkpatrick, Jr., is publisher, 
editor and business manager. Mrs. 
Frank Hulsey is circulation manager, 
and John Dinise, national advertising 
manager. 





WILLIAMSON ACQUITTED 

H. L. Wiliamson, publisher of Na- 
tional Printer Journalist, secretary of 
the Illinois Press Association, and for- 
mer Illinois state superintendent of 
printing, and Miss Nelle Machin, his 
secretary, were last week acquitted of 
charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
state by a circuit court jury. 
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ASPIRIN FIRM IS CITED 
FOR FALSE CLAIMS 


Federal Trade Commission Objects 
to Copy Saying Other Aspirin 
Not Genuine, and Claiming 
Cure Properties 


(Special to Epttor & PusiisHeEr) 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 18—Ad- 
vertised claims that Bayer aspirin is 
the only genuine product of its kind 
on the market, that it is harmless to 
take, and is a cure for enumerated ail- 
ments, misrepresent the true facts the 
Federal Trade Commission charges, and 
a citation has issued to Bayer Company, 
Inc., to Show cause why an order should 
not be issued cancelling all advertis- 
ing contracts containing such statements. 

The Commission has fixed July 13 as 
the last day for filing an answer to the 
citation, if the company desires to con- 
test the charges. 

As to the claim of genuineness in the 
Bayer product alone, the Commission 
points out that the aspirin sold by com- 
petitors is a acetyl salicylic acid con- 
taining all of the properties of the 
tablets marketed by the respondent 
company, and that they are just as 
beneficial and not spurious. 

Bayer advertising proclaims, in effect, 
that its aspirin will relieve any and 
every pain, including those from head- 
ache, neuritis, cold, toothache, rheuma- 
tism and other ailments; also that any 
user may safely take as many Bayer 
tablets as necessary to relieve pain or 
cure diseases or sleeplessness. 

“Relying upon medical opinion,” 
states the charge, “the Commission says 
there are persons by whom Bayer 
tablets may not safely be taken even 
in small or moderate doses, as well as 
persons who may not safely take them 
into their systems in amounts in excess 
of the prescribed dose, while to some 
persons excessive use of aspirin is 
highly dangerous and may be fatal.” 

The Commission, referring to medical 
opinion, asserts the tablets may relieve 
pain or discomfort resulting from ail- 
ments, infections or diseases, but they 
are not adequate treatment for the 
pathology underlying the ailments and 
will not relieve, check, remove or cure 
them. 

Aspirin was invented just prior to 
the turn of the century and made its 
appearance in the United States in 1899 
under a patent with the name “Aspirin” 
covered by a trade mark. The regis- 
tration expired in 1918 and use of the 
term since that time has been public 
property. 





STAFF CHANGES IN MARSHALL 


Changes in the business and editorial 
departments of the Marshall (Mich.) 
Evening Chronicle were announced re- 
cently. Wm. B. Holt, who joined the 
Chronicle news staff six years ago and 
telegraph editor since the first of the 
year, has been appointed managing edi- 
tor. Mr. Holt succeeds James M. 
Moses, who has retired after 45 years 
as managing editor and publisher. Mr. 
Moses will continue to act in the latter 
capacity. Miss Alma Caines, who 
joined the daily as bookkeeper nine 
years ago, has been appointed business 
manager, succeeding Frank R. Moses, 
who has served in that capacity since 
1904, and also, since 1908, as co-pub- 
lisher with his father, James M. Moses. 
Mr. Moses will remain a member of 
the firm which publishes the Evening 
Chronicle, James M. Moses & Son. 





BONUS FOR EXTRA WORK 

Members of the Toledo Blade and 
Toledo News-Bee staffs who worked 
many hours overtime during the strike 
riots in Toledo recently were rewarded 
last week by their publishers. Blade 
men were given cash bonuses on orders 
from Paul Block, publisher, the amounts 
varying in accordance with the extra 
work each man did. News-Bee men 
were given two days off each and were 
guests of the management at a dinner- 
dance. 
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Advertising Agencies 
SOGGY TOOTH BRUSH 
IS COPY TARGET 
Western Company Using Tabloid- 
Style Ads to Bring Replace- 


ment Buying After 
Survey 





_ (Special to Eprtor & Pusiisuer) 
_Cuicaco, June 19—The Western 
Company is launching a highly keyed 
and intensive advertising campaign, con- 
sisting of 1,110 line ads resembling 
tabloid newspaper picture pages, aimed 
directly at the apparent inertia of the 
public in getting rid of soggy tooth 
brushes. The copy features Dr. West's 
water-proofed tooth brush. The adver- 
tising series of eight insertions will run 
il newspapers in a limited group of 
larger cities. 

The copy is designed to stir people 
to action, according to Kenneth Laird, 
advertising manager of Western Com- 
pany, who reports that a survey shows 
nine out of ten homes have soggy tooth 
brushes hanging in the bathroom. The 
tabloid picture page advertisements fea- 
ture such startling headlines as: 

“Couple Shocked By Daughter's 
Revelation”; “Wife Takes Full Blame 
When Truth Comes Out—All Three In 
Family Found With Soggy Tooth 
Brushes” ; “Disgraceful Truth Shock to 
Family”; “ ‘Scandalous’ Neglect Ex- 
posed by Friend”; “Bride ‘Humiliated’ 
On Honeymoon Trip.” 

The copy is being placed by the Chi- 
cago office of J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 





SHEA RETURNS TO AKRON 


John A. Shea, advertising manager 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
of California, left Los Angeles June 
16 to join the home office organization 
at Akron, O. He went to the coast 
in 1919 with the opening of the factory 
there, and has been continuously asso- 
ciated with the company’s advertising 
there, through the company directly, 
through the Goodyear dealers, and 
through Goodyear Service, Inc. E. D. 
Sadler, formerly of the Seattle branch 
of the organization succeeds Shea in 
Los Angeles. 


DAVIDSON TO FEDERAL AGENCY 

John S. Davidson, until recently 
radio director of Ruthrauff and Ryan, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed 
plan and program director of the radio 
department of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. Mr. David- 
son’s radio experience includes four 
years with the National Broadcasting 
Company, and several years as radio 
counsel. In addition, he has had wide 
experience in advertising and in 1922 
made a tour around the world with 
Robert L. “Believe It or Not” 
Ripley. 


WHITE OWL CAMPAIGN 

Nation-wide newspaper advertising of 
White Owl cigars will be started by 
General Cigar Company, New York, in 
July. The schedule tentatively calls for 
fifty-two papers in eighteen large cities, 
with insertions ranging from 800 lines 
to seven columns. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company handles White Owl adver- 
tising. 





JOINS LOS ANGELES AGENCY 

Col. Frank Llewellyn has joined 
Hixon-O’Donnell-Seymour, Inc., Los 
Angeles agency, as general manager. 
Formerly head of one of the country’s 
largest soft drink manufacturing con- 
cerns, Col. Llewellyn had retired from 
active business prior to his new asso- 
ciation. 


ANNOUNCES NEW ACCOUNTS 

_ Keystone Associates, Boston adver- 
tising agency, has announced the fol- 
lowing new accounts: E. S. Ritchie & 
Sons, Brookline, Mass., nautical instru- 
ments; Julian Scott Bryan, New York, 
western ranch trips; Hamilton Products 
Company of Boston. 


Editor 


NEW PLYMOUTH INTRODUCED 


Hudson and Ford Also Use Long 
Newspaper Lists 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLIsHER) 

Detroit, June 20—Plymouth Motor 
Corporation is in production on a new 
addition to the Plymouth line known 
as the Plymouth Special Six. It is 
being introduced nationally with an ex- 
ceptionally large newspaper campaign 
running the weeks of June 17 and 24 
as large as one thousand lines each. 
This makes Plymouth one of the biggest 
June newspaper automotive users. 

Hudson Terraplane is now using 
practically every daily for price reduc- 
tion copy. 

Ford, through N. W. Ayer Agency, 
placed its first big general release since 
other agencies became active in Ford 
advertising. Ford price reduction copy 
is running in practically every daily in 
the country and a large list of weeklies. 

Chrysler, through Lee Anderson 
Agency, is announcing price reductions 
on Conventional Six. Anderson also 
working on a fifty-fifty cooperative 
campaign with Chrysler dealers and 
distributors throughout country for six 
ads. Many acceptances are coming in. 

Pontiac canceled regular copy, sub- 
stituting price reduction copy. Buick 
is running two regular ads this week 
and next in all dealer points having 
sufficient credit in their advertising 
budgets. 


CURTIS PLAQUE UNVEILED 


A memorial plaque done in bronze 
was unveiled by members of the Poor 
Richard Club at a special ceremony 
June 18 marking the 82d birthday anni- 
versary of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
The tablet is the work of Mrs. Susanne 
Silvercruys Farnam, who was _ asso- 
ciated with Mr. Curtis in Belgian relief 
work during the war. George Horace 
Lorimer, President of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, delivered the dedica- 
tion address. Charles H. Eyles, presi- 
dent, Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., William J. Laird and 
Rowe Stewart, of the Stewart-Jordan 
Advertising Company, formed the Poor 
Richard Club committee that arranged 
the presentation. 


- SMITH RETURNS TO COAST 


A. Carman Smith, president of Smith 
& Drum, Inc., Los Angeles advertising 
agency, advertising counsel for General 
Petroleum Corporation, returned to Los 
Angeles last week from a trip East. 
He reported slow but steady progress 
for the nation as a whole, despite un- 
certain labor conditions, and declared 
that the oil and automobile industries 
particularly are making strides. 


TWO JOIN DOREMUS 


Clarence A. Ryerson, for the last 
seven years with Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., as account execu- 
tive, will join Doremus & Company, 
New York, on July 1. James N. Slee, a 
former member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and previously affiliated with 
advertising agencies, has also joined the 
Doremus organization. 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 

The McCord Company, Inc., Minne- 
apolis agency, has established a branch 
office in Chicago at 450 E. Ohio street, 
with Gordon E. Taylor, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Hurley Machine 
Company, and prior to that with the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas, in 
charge. 


ATLAS TIRE CAMPAIGN 

A test campaign of 7,000 lines on 
Atlas Tires, sold at Standard Oil ser- 
vice stations, is being conducted in 
newspapers in Michigan, Kansas, Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin. The present cam- 
paign will end July 11. The Chicago 
office of McCann-Erickson, Inc., is 
placing the copy. 


WITH NEW YORK STAFF 


Robert C. Wicks, formerly with 
Capper Publications and Theis & Simp- 
son, has recently joined the New York 
staff of Scheerer, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 
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FORD SECTION IN COLOR 


Chicago American Supplement Car- 
ried 8 Pages of Advertising 
(Special to nviror & PUBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, June 18—The American 
Home Journal, Saturday color maga- 
zine section of the Chicago American, 
contained a special 16-page Ford sup- 
plement last Saturday in four colors 
containing eight full pages of four-color 
advertisements, the largest number of 
color pages ever published in a single 
issue of the Home Journal, according to 
W. M. Newman, advertising manager 
of the section. 

Joining with the Ford Company were 
manufacturers in allied fields. The 
front page featured Ford as a Chicago 
industry. The section extended an in- 
vitation to readers to visit the Ford 
Exposition at the World’s Fair and to 
see the Ford assembly plant here. 

Other full-page, four-color advertis- 
ers were Firestone, Stewart-Warner, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, Goodyear and 
Goodrich. The Ford Company used 
three color pages to tell its story. 


NEW ACCOUNTS ANNOUNCED 

Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago agency, 
has added the following new accounts: 
Lewis Knitting Company (men’s under- 
wear), Janesville, Wis.; Carlton, Inc. 
(women’s wear), Chicago; Yest-Caps, 
Inc. (medicinals), Chicago; Century 
Laboratory, Inc. (foot -bath powder), 
Chicago; American Vault Works 
(burial vaults), Forest Park, Ill.; In- 
terstate Reserve Life (life insurance), 
Chicago ; and Carlsbad Crystals (medic- 
inals), Chicago. B. C. Herrick, for- 
merly with Buchanan- Thomas, of 
Omaha, has been appointed head of the 
agency’s radio department. 


OPENS RESEARCH OFFICE 
(Special to Ep1ror & PuBLIsHER) 

Cuicaco, June 18—J. E. Vesely, for 
many years director of business re- 
search at the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, announced here today the 
formation of his own professional or- 
ganization, J. E. Vesely & Associates, 
135 South LaSalle street. He will 
specialize in market analysis, sales pro- 
motion, and consumer survey work. He 
was director of the federal census in 
1930. 





JOINS BREWERY FIRM _ 

Arthur E. Smith has been appointed 
advertising manager of Rainier Brew- 
ing mpany, Inc., San Francisco. 
Smith was previously with the adver- 
tising department of Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, and since going to San 
Francisco in 1930 has been with Roy 
Alden & Associates, and the Hamman- 
Lesan Company, advertising agencies. 


FLETCHER & ELLIS NAMED 

The Floresheim Shoe Company has 
appointed Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New 
York, to handle its national advertis- 
ing on women’s shoes, effective July 
lst. H. W. Markward, formerly of 
True Story Magazine and before that 
on Good Housekeeping, has joined the 
agency. 









CHARLESTON 
GAZETTE 


West Virginia's first news- 
paper and the only A. B. C. 
member in Charleston 
Average Circulation in March 
38,954 weekdays 

45,239 Sundays 
First in National Advertising 
in the entire state 












Represented in the National field 
for over 20 years by the 


GEO.B.DAVID CO. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
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AGENCY ASSIGNS ASSETs 


n & Co. St. Loy 
Has Liabilities of $107,904 
_(by telegraph to tortor & PUBLISHER) 
St. Louis, June 20—Nelson, Chesm; 
& Co., an incorporated advertisiq 
agency, has executed a chattel deeq 
trust to Max W. Kramer, attorng 
with offices in the Paul Brown Byj 
ing, as trustee for the benelit of creq 
tors. Liabilities total $107,904 4 
mostly to newspapers and magazin] 
for advertising. Mr. Kramer said th 
between 90 and 95 per cent of the g 
proximately 1,000 creditors had accept 
the assignment of physical assets, The 
with an appraised value of $1,100, y 
be sold at public auction Thursqj 





afternoon. The only other assets q 
accounts receivable, amounting 
$80,000 


Nelson, Chesman & Co. was found 
in 1874 as Rowell & Chesman, bei; 
changed to its present name in 1879, 


B. B. D. O. GOLF TOURNAMEN 


L. E. (“Dusty”) Miller made 
clean sweep of the fourth annual go 
tournament of Batten, Barton, Durst; 
& Osborn, Inc., at the Plandome Go 
Club, Port Washington, N. Y., June | 
Miller turned in a card of 83 for the } 
hole medal play in the morning and 
low net of 72. His low gross for 29 hol 
was 134 with low net of 123. Six 
members of the agency’s staff took pa 
in the tournament which has been he 
at the Plandome Golf Club annually { 
the past three years. William H. John 
of Bayside, president of the agency, w 
host to the players at dinner in t 
evening at the Bayside Yacht Club, 


AIR CONDITIONING CAMPAI 

First national newspaper advertisi 
of York Ice Machinery Compan 
York, Pa., in its forty-nine years, start 
this week on air-conditioning equipme 
in half a dozen cities, through the Phil 
delphia office of Doremus & Co. 
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CLEAN! 
ACCURATE! 


Morley Mats are consistent 
performers . . . they deliver 
one-hundred percent in 
satisfaction . . . halftones 
... electros . . . type forms. 
Easy moulding . . . deep, 
sharp impressions with 
minimum moulding pres- 
sure that will not break 
down type and prolongs 
the life of your moulding 
blankets. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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Intertype Ideal News Face is | 


the varitoned, properly designed, 
properly proportioned, natural and 
easily read news face that will add 
new interest and, therefore, new 
readers to the average newspaper. 

Intertype Ideal News Face is 
basically a Modern Roman letter 
which has been adapted to the 
special use of newspapers. The 
thin lines are stronger than those 
in an ordinary Modern Roman let- 
ter, but the letter has not lost its 
readability by making all of the 
strokes of each letter about the 
same thickness in tone. 

There is just enough contrast 
between thick and thin parts of 
the letters to provide the variety 
which the normal eye craves. 

Nearly every schoolbook, espe- 
cially those below the sixth grade, 
is printed from a type that is fun- 
damentally the same in construc- 
tion as Intertype Ideal News Face 
—Modern Roman. It is also the 
style of face that is used in most 
law briefs and in much other gen- 
eral printing. Many newspapers in 
the United States have adopted it 





Intertype Ideal News Face was 
originally developed by Intertype 
experts in collaboration with type 
experts and optometrists employ- 
ed by The New York Times. That 
newspaper was the first to use this 
face. Since then hundreds of news- 
papers—many nationally famous 
—have adopted this really legible 
news face. 

Variety creates interest. Uni- 
formity of “color” is monotonous. 

Contrast—the play of light lines 
against dark lines—the touch of 
difference that gives added inter- 
est. Contrast is essential for inter- 
est—in art, in dress, and especially 
in a news face. 

Newspapers have darker head- 
lines and a relatively light news 
face in order to give the contrast- 
ing relief that the average eye de- 
mands. The average newspaper 
reader usually absorbs practically 
all of the headlines and only about 
two or three columns of the news 
matter. Would any reader of to- 
day take the time to seek out the 





When the letters of a word are 
too close together the normal eye 
will have difficulty in picking up 
the word. Ordinary eyes have been 
trained on faces that have letters 
set far enough apart to allow the 
eye to pick up the letters as well 
as words. You cannot distinguish 
words unless you can see letters. 

When the ascenders and the de- 
scenders of letters are made too 
short (in an effort to get an over- 
size lower-case letter on a small 
slug body) the result is an unnat- 
ural sight to the average eye. This 
eyestrain causes the reader to la- 
bor over the reading. 

-When an editor wishes to make 
an editorial more readable he usu- 
ally puts extra space between the 
lines. This gives the lines “air” to 
breathe and be seen. Extra space 
between the lines of a newspaper 
has always meant easier reading. 
Extra space between lines is usu- 
ally the first thing that the news 
writers think of when writing a 
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THE STANDARD NEWS FACE 





IDEAL for giving the readers of your 
newspaper what they pay for— 


a delightfully easy-to-read newspaper. 


BECAUSE: Intertype IDEAL NEWS is 

perfectly proportioned in shape and 
beautifully balanced in tone. It was de- 
veloped from the normally natural and 
easy-to-read schoolbook type. IDEAL 
NEWS is easy to read in any size face 


and in any kind of spacing. 


ALSO: When you change to a more 

readable newspaper type you may 
as well have the Intertype Wide Tooth 
Matrices. Wide teeth mean longer life. 
Wide teeth mean sure and steady ma- 


chine operation. Wide teeth reduce re~ 


placement costs. 


INTERTYPE 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago, 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans, 1007 Camp Street; San Francisco, 152 Fremont Street; Los Angeles, 
1220 South Maple Avenue; Boston, 80 Federal Street; Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Company Limited, Toronto 


Set in Ideal News and Caira 
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AD-VENTURES 
By ROBERT S. MANN 





AYOR LaGUARDIA of New 

York City, welcoming the thir- 
tieth annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America this week, 
spoke out in forthright fashion on the 
subject of outdoor advertising, among 
other things; and as a result the con- 
vention leaders were busy at succeed- 
ing sessions explaining that outdoor ad- 
vertising is really a very estimable in- 
dustry aiter all. 

Said the Mayor, in effect: “We'd like 
to have closer cooperation with the out- 
door advertising industry. It is just 
as easy to make outdoor advertising at- 
tractive as to make it ugly and repel- 
lent, and unless the industry realizes 
this, I fear it will meet a rising wave 
ot public resentment.” 

In reply, the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America adopted a dec- 
laration of policy next day, which was 
placed in the record of the closing busi- 
ness session of the A. F. A., with as- 
surances that the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
would cooperate in observing it. The 
declaration, read to the convention by 
George W. Kleiser, president of the 
Outdoor association, declared the de- 
sire and intention of the outdoor men to 
conduct their business with regard for 
the conservation of scenic beauty and 
the enjoyment and safety of persons us- 
ing the highways. The declaration 
pledged aid in educating the public to 
the social values of roadside territory, 
asked “reasonable regulation” by states 
of the commercial occupancy of road- 
sides and rural areas, and proposed 
comprehensive programs of state plan- 
ning. 

a a 


ROPOSALS for a “radio A.B.C.” 

are at a standstill for the present, 
we were told by Arthur Church, of the 
Midland Broadcasting Company, Kansas 
City, who presided over a meeting of 
the commercial section of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. The printed 
program called for a “Discussion by 
representative of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies on sub- 
ject of a cooperative bureau for the 
study of station coverage and listener 
interest,” but this was dropped, accord- 
ing to Mr. Church, because the Four-A 
did not feel ready to offer a definite 
plan. 

In agency circles it was said that 
the wording on the program did not 
mean there had been any crystallization 
of the much-discussed idea of an organ- 
ization comparable to the A.B.C. which 
would measure what the broadcast ad- 
vertiser buys. Apparently there must 
be much more consideration before any 
public announcement can be expected. 

The meeting, however, found plenty 
of material for debate in the question 
of measuring the number of radio 
listeners, with the argument indicating 
that the broadcasters themselves are 
nowhere near agreement on how far 
they are ready to go. Some speakers 
thought the advertisers are entitled to 
fullest information possible about the 
number of listeners actually tuned in on 
specific programs. Others retorted that 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations does 
not attempt to report the number of 
persons who read any specific adver- 
tisement, and that a radio station is 
doing enough if it studies the territory 
in which its broadcasts can be heard if 
the listeners want to tune in. 
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IREWORKS followed the readin 

of a paper prepared by Walter if 
Damm, manager of Station WTMJ, 
owned by the Milwaukee Journal. Mr. 
Damm’s paper described a study of 
listening habits made by WTMJ through 
10,032 telephone calls and 8,001 per- 
sonal visits, in which only two ques- 
tions were asked: “Is your radio set 
turned on now?” and “To what sta- 
tion?” This method he held far better 
than surveys depending on memory or 
opinion of the listeners questioned—as 


does the Crossley survey upon which 
principal advertisers amd agencies have 
depended thus far, incidentally. 

“Because of the many methods used 
and the fundamental misapplication of 
some of the principles followed,” wrote 
Mr. Damm, “it may even be that many 
surveys are actually misleading. The 
radio industry is beginning to realize 
that stations must give reliable infor- 
mation comparable to that provided by 
other advertising media, and that sta- 
tions must be honest in publishing their 
findings.” 

The WTMJ study, as recently pub- 
lished, showed, for each hour of the 
week, the number of radio-uwning fam- 
ilies at home, the percentage where 
radio were turned on, and the percent- 
age tuned in to different stations. 

*x* * * 


EPRESENTATIVES of other 

stations were quick to disagree. A 
study like that of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal station is of passing value only, said 
Martin B. Manning, general manager 
of Station WFAA, Dallas, since a 
change in programs on any popular 
station heard in Milwaukee might 
change the percentage rapidly. A field 
intensity survey gives the radio sta- 
tion’s “circulation,” said Walter J. Neff, 
of WOR, Newark, N. J., and a station 
can’t guarantee how many persons will 
listen. 

A. W. Lehman, assistant managing 
director of the Association of National 
Advertisers pointed out a discrepancy 
in the analogy between radio and pub- 
lication circulations. The difference is, 
he said, that in a publication the edi- 
torial content is supplied by the pub- 
lisher, and the circulation remains fairly 
constant. In broadcasting the adver- 
tiser must supply the editorial content, 
and he needs all the information pos- 
sible to show how well he is succeeding. 


DRUG COMMITTEE ORGANIZES 


Immediate establishment of —head- 
quarters in New York City and launch- 
ing of a study of medical advertising 
was decided upon at the organization 
meeting of the recently appointed ad- 
vertising committee of the Proprietary 
Association. The meeting was attended 
by William Y. Preyer, chairman; Lee 
H. Bristol, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers; William S. Groom, 
Cincinnati advertiisng agent; James F. 
Hoge, legal expert; and Frank A. 
Blair, president of the association. The 
committee has been charged with the 
responsibility of developing a plan for 
voluntary advertising control. 





MILK CAMPAIGN TO AYER 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., advertising 
agency, has been selected by Charles 
H. Baldwin, commissioner of agrjcul- 


ture and markets, to handle New York 
State’s $500,000 milk publicity cam- 
paign. In making the announcement, 


Mr. Baldwin said, that the selection re- 
ceived the unanimous approval and 
recommendation of the technical advis- 
rv board, which will have supervision 
of the publicity. The $500,000 appro- 
priated by the legislature will be raised 
by a tax of one cent on each 100 pounds 
of milk (about 47 quarts) or its equiv- 
alent in cream produced and sold. 
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AIRWAY TO CHURCHILL-HALL 


New York Airways, which operates 
four 50-minute trips each way daily be- 
tween New York and Atlantic City, has 
appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., to direct 
its advertising. Newspaper advertising 
is being used in New York City, and the 
campaign will probably be extended to 
other Eastern cities. Daily service 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City will be 
started within a week. 


RUEBEL VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, Mart Building, St. Louis, 
has elected Daniel A. Ruebel vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Ruebel is a past-president of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis and 
is a member of the faculty of the 
School of Business and Public Adminis- 

tration of Washington University. 


MILLINE CLUB ELECTS 


The Milline Club, San Francisco or- 
ganization of younger men in adver- 
tising, has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, John R. Kimball, 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co.; 
secretary, D. Harold Hughes, San 
Francisco Chronicle; treasurer, Charles 
H. Gabriel of Emil Brisacher & Staff. 


BEER ACCOUNT TO MURPHY 


The Philadelphia office of Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc., has been appointed 
to handle the advertising and sales pro- 
motion work for the Philadelphia 
Brewing Company, Philadelphia. Out- 
door advertising and newspapers will 
be used. 





NEW TRACY ACCOUNT 
W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York agency, 
has been appointed advertising agent 
for Petroleum Derivatives Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J., makers of Vapon Shampoo 
and Vapon Vanishing Lotion. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


CIGAR ACCOUNT TO DOREMUS 

H. Traiser & Co., Inc. Boston, 
maker of Pippins and Harvard cigars 
since 1852, has appointed Doremus & 
Co., Inc., Boston, to direct their ad- 
vertising. Radio and newspapers are 
being used. 





BOSTON AGENCY NAMED 


Advertising accounts of the Audburn- 
dale Nurseries, Inc., of Auburndale, 
Mass., and of The Guild of Color Coun- 
sel, Boston, have been placed with the 
Boston advertising agency of Huber 
& Creeden. 





CAHILL SUCCEEDS O’CARROLL 

Edward P. Cahill has joined the staff 
of the Springfield Advertising Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., as assistant 
treasurer and general manager, replac- 
ing John J. O’Carroll. who has resigned. 


DUANE JONES RESIGNS 

Duane Jones has resigned as 

president of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
York agency. 


vice- 


New 





SWEDEN 


The audited net paid circulation of 
HEMMETS JOURNAL, illustrated weekly 
magazine of Malmo, Sweden, is 175,903 
copies. 

Thanks to the excellent transportation 


facilities available in Sweden, this circu- 
lation is nation-wide and enters ome in 
three of the substantial homes throughout 
the Kingdom. 

We will be pleased to send a copy of 
HEMMETS JOURNAL to any exporter or 
export advertiser asking us. The reader 
will find a great many advertisements of 
American and British origin in its columns. 


HEMMETS JOURNAL 


Weekly Magazine of Malmo, Sweden 





Represented exclusively abroad by: 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 


Chicago London Paris Berlin 
Buenos Aires Rio de Janeiro Sado Paulo 














LIQUOR ACCOUNT TO REESE 

Advertising of Brown, Wright g 
Company, Inc., New York, importer and 
distributor of wines and spirits, has 
been placed with Thomas H. Reese & 
Co., New York. Magazines, business 
papers and newspapers will be used, 





AD TIPS 








Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 136 
East 38th street, New York. Placing ao. 
count for the Hendrick Hudson Dig. 


tilling Company, New York. 
Doremus & Co., 43 Broad street, New 
York. Now handling account for the 


ereqpant Valley Wine Company, Rheims, 
. "Everite Advertising Agency, 205 West 
34th street, New York. Now handling 
account for the Embassy Products Com. 


pany, liquors, New York. 
Gardner Advertising Company, 
Louis, Mo. Issuing contracts to news. 


papers on Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, 
Griswold, Eshleman Company, Termj- 
nal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. Placing 
orders with newspapers in selected sec- 
tions for Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 400 Madison 
avenue, New York. Now handling ac- 
count for the Dif Corporation, Garwood, 


Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 307 
No. Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using q 
list of newspapers on Loudon Packing 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind., Doggy 
Dinner. 

Maxon, Incorporated, Appliance Build- 
ing, Cleveland. Again placing copy with 
newspapers in various’ sections for 
Rinex Laboratories, Cleveland. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 444 Madison 
avenue, New York. Now_ handling ae. 
count for the Potomac Distilling Cor. 
poration, New York. 

Thomas H. Reese & Co., 444 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account for 
Siko, Ine., Norisko Tooth Paste, New 
York. 

Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, 
No. Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using 
newspapers in middlewestern territory 
on Glenmore Distilleries, Louisville. 
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“Pa says THIS PAPER 


is Easier Reading 


O we changed over. His old 
eyes won't stand what they 
used to.” 

Just a little ripple of satisfaction 
on the broad sea of Certified cir- 
culation—folks who get their papers 
promptly, really enjoy reading them 
and looking at the pictures. 

They don’t know why, but the 
back offices—from coast to coast— 
give much of the credit to Certified 
Mats. 

For dependable stereotyping, use 
Certified Mats, made in the U.S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT 
CORPORATION 


340 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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DO YOU KNOW BOBBIE YOUNGMAN? 





Bobbie is only eight, but he grabs the 
paper every evening as soon as Dad 
comes in the door. He started a year 
ago reading the funnies; then he dis- 
covered how exciting news can be. 
Here he is in his usual reading posi- 
tion: flat on his tummy. Oculists say 
that is the worst possible position in | 
which to read, but what is Bobbie to 
do? His little arms are too short to 
hold his paper up. 

Oculists also say that a child Bob- 
bie’s age shouldn’t read any type 
smaller than 14 point. Small type is 
too much of a strain on young eyes. 
But there isn’t much Bobbie can do 
about that, either. There aren’t any 
newspapers printed in 14 point. 

What you can do is to pack all the | 
legibility possible into the type you 
do use. Give Bobbie’s eyes the best 
break you can. If you have to use 
7 point, make it a seven point that is 
round and open, with big counters 
and no fine lines. A type that can 
stand up under modern newspaper 
printing conditions . . . in short, a 
type like Excelsior. 

Bobbie is forming habits now that 
will stay with him through life. He | 
will be reading your paper a good | 
many years. He is going to need those 
eyes; help him take care of them. 


HE’S ONE OF YOUR NEWEST READERS. 
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through the loud speakers into family 
gatherings phrases which would be un- 
forgivable in any other type of guest. 

“What wes the result? There were 
many. But one conspicuous result was 
the drafting of a bill in Washington to 
put advertising under the virtual con- 
trol of the Government. It was a dras- 
tic bill—sweeping in its provisions and 
implications. Again, one extremist out- 
extreming another. 

“*They never intended to get that 
bill passed in its original form,’ said 
one careful observer at Washington. 
‘Purposely they overshot the green.’ 

“The question is, why was it neces- 
sary for one type of American citizen 
to go to such extremes as to cause 
another type of American citizen to 
go to such extremes? If advertising 
had been rational, no control would 
have seemed necessary. Or, if adver- 
tising had been only a little irrational, 
the proposed control might have been 
rational. As it was, both were extreme 
and irrational. It is a significant fact 
that through the heat and battle of the 
past year’s scorching competition, two 
of the largest cigarette manufacturers 
have laid before the American public 
the most beautiful and positive adver- 
tising in their history. One of them 
has always adhered to that policy, never 
yielding to the competitive urge to join 
a gutter scuffle. The other has been 
known to fight with and without gloves. 
But this year his advertising sets a new 
standard of beauty and skill and power. 
The sales of both companies in this 
period have prospered. 

“These are conspicuous examples but 
they are only representative of hundreds 
of other advertisers whose advertising 
is clean, constructive, hard-hitting and 
successiul. They face competitive con- 
ditions that are just as difficult as 
those faced by anybody else. They 
have just as great a burden upon them 
to show profits. The only difference 
is that they prefer to publish adver- 
tisements that are acredit to themselves 
and that respect instead of insulting 
the credulity of the public. 

“There can be mighty little general 
prosperity or happiness in living when 
the rights of the other fellow are not 
respected. In this country we’ve had 
one special interest after another domi- 
nating us. Is there an answer? 

“The great majority of advertisers 
feel that they have a duty toward their 
customers. And of course the only 
real solution is simply to widen the 
circle of advertisers who will ultimately 
also feel that way. 

“To have a business reform itself 
from within is a slow process. There 
are forces at work to do it, but so far 
none of them has had enough teeth in 
it. Yet we must do it ourselves or 
somebody else will do it for us. We 
don’t want that. 

“Government control ultimately gets 
down to the Yes or No of a tired, 
harassed and not very bright under- 
paid clerk. That’s not what we want. 

“You gentlemen can do a lot. You 
are particularly well fitted and ad- 
mirably situated to bring about these 
changes. You have already excluded 
from your columns millions of dollars 
worth of potential revenue because you 
didn’t want it in your papers. You 
have ruled out most of the blatantly 
offensive copy which used to be accepted 
without question. 

“In the practical conditions of routine 
business is not always easy to take a 
position on the positive side of this 
question. With a competitor sometimes 
just down the block ready and willing 
to take any advertising which will go 
through the mails, with space buyers 
scanning comparative totals and with 
owners yearning for increased percen- 
tages, its tough. But the newspaper 
advertising executive who asks for a 
change in offending copy will build 
enough respect for his paper to offset 
the resulting losses of business many 
times over. 


Editor 


“In the newspaper field as well as 
the magazine field the greatest money- 
makers over a period of time have al- 
ways been the properties with the stiff- 
est standards. The same thing is true 
of the agency business. If you will 
take the trouble to examine the records 
of the past twenty years, if you will 
look back and see who were the twenty- 
five leading agencies and will compare 
them with the twenty-five leaders of 
today you will find that those you 
questioned then are those who have 
fallen by the wayside. 

“This business of standing up to 

standards calls for more than observ- 
ing the letter of truth in advertise- 
ments. Let’s observe the spirit and for- 
get the slogans. 
' “The public has come to say, ‘Oh, 
that’s just advertising, because too 
many of us in advertising appeal to 
them as if they were morons, and they 
just don’t like it. 

“In his new book, ‘Modern Advertis- 
ing. Makes Money,’ Kenneth Goode 
says that it is the business of a manu- 
facturer to buy customers just as he 
buys raw materials. Isn't it, then, 
about time to use as fair methods in 
dealing with one group as with an- 
other? If a certain type of advertising 
manufacturer permitted his orders to 
his suppliers to be written as ambigu- 
ously as he permits his advertisements 
to his prospects to be written, what 
would happen to his credit-rating? 

“Let’s stop kidding ourselves. Let’s 
stop living in an imaginary world in 
which nobody believes, least of all the 
public. Let's make advertising as ac- 
curate as news. After all, that’s what 
“ay 

Mr. Collins was optimistic concerning 
the business future of the country, say- 
ing that we are about to embark “upen 
a ‘period of unprecedented prosperity. 
He was critical of certain newspaper 


practices, and urged reform. His re- 
marks are carried elsewhere in this 
issue. 


The symposium on government regu- 
lation of advertising took place after 
the luncheon. Mr. Hanson made a 
ringing defense of the A.N.P.A. atti- 
tude toward advertising, and vigorously 
criticized government officials who 
were anxious to restrict advertising by 
regulation, 

Mr. Hanson made a sharp attack on 
the National Recovery Administration’s 
codification of industry and on the De- 
partment of Agriculture for what was 
described as restrictive influence on the 
volume of advertising. Mr. Hanson 
denied assertions by General Hugh S. 
Johnson, NRA administrator, that in- 
dustries had come voluntarily into codi- 
fication, and charged coercion by the 
Federal government. 

Wondering whether the NRA was 
not falling rapidly into the category 
of another “noble experiment,” that had 
failed, like prohibition, Mr. Hanson said 
that while there had been undoubtedly 
some re-employment during its first 
year of existence, it was doubtful 
whether the re-employment had been 
because of the recovery act, as General 
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Johnson has often asserted, or in spite 
of it. 

The Federal administration, Mr. Han- 
son said, was not uniformly hostile to 
advertising, like the Department of 
Agriculture. He praised the helpful- 
ness of the Attorney General’s office 
and the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Hanson characterized the change 
from the Hoover to the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration as a change from inertia 
to “violent political action.” He said, 

“the change might be characterized as a 
wholesale moving into a chemical labor- 
atory by a lot of freshmen anxious to 
try out any and every element they 
found at hand. The country was told 
it had embarked on a course of trial 
and error. The country approved, but 
now it is beginning to wonder when 
the discarding of errors or those respon- 
sible for them is about to begin.” 

“No more vicious legislation ever was 
submitted to Congress than the original 
Tugwell bill for the control of advertis- 


ing,” he said. ; 
Alfred T. Falk assailed “certain 
demagogues who pose as economists 


and certain economists who have as- 
sumed the role of social reformers.” 
“Advertising is useful and profitable 
only when production is plentiful 
enough to give the consumer freedom 
of choice,” he declared. “Then the 
manufacturers and dealers have to use 
every means for increasing the con- 
sumption of their respective products. 


And that is the only setting favorabl 
to industrial progress. 

Mr. Hollister, whose remarks ay 
carried elsewhere in this issue, alg 
addressed the Tuesday afternod 
session, 

Kenneth M. Goode, author on ad 
vertising and economic subjects, wa 
the only speaker at the WednesqJ 
morning session. 

He predicted a great increase j 
newspaper and other advertising withj 
the next three years. 

He condemned the present syste 
which, he said, kept money out of cj 


culation. “A dollar wisely spent 
effectiv e€ newspaper advertising,” 4 
said, “is likely, from every angle, ¢ 


prove far more valuable than a dollg 
put in the bank. The superior sogj 
benefits of an advertising-spent dolld 
are obvious.’ 





AMES INSURANCE PROTECTEp}! 


Insurance trusts established by tig’s 
forma 4 


late Knowlton L. Ames, Sr., 
publisher of the Chicago Journal q 
Commerce, 
Illinois Supreme Court last week. 


left insurance trusts, said to exced 
$1,000,000, to his children, John 
Ames, publisher of the Journal of Com 
merce; Miss Rosemary Ames, filj 
actress; and K. L. Ames, Jr., Illino 
state director of finance and forme 
publisher of the Chicago Eveniy 
Post. 





SeveEN hundred and fifty 
thousand people own the 
Bell System. Two hundred 
and seventy-five thousand 
operate it. Everybody 
uses it. 

The Bell System is de- 
voted to the task of giv- 
ing to the American people 
the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial 
safety. 

It is a big system for it 
serves a big country. 

It is one organic whole 
—research, engineering, 
manufacture, supply and 
operation. It is a highly 
developed organism in 





ORGANIZED TO SERVE YOU WELL 


which all functions serve 
to make a nation-wide, 
interconnected service. 

In the conduct of the 
business, responsibility is 
decentralized so that the 
man on the spot can act 
rapidly and effectively. 

At the same time, from 
company or system head- 
quarters, he is within in- 
stant reach of skillful 
advice and assistance as 
well as material and 
supplies. 

The Bell System means 
one policy, one system, 
universal service—operat- 
ing for your needs with 
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skill, speed and courtesy. 
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Editor 


favor How to Run Better Sales Contests 





arks ar a 
sue, alg 


afternog jcknowledgment is made to Harper 
Pel " 

F On a 
cts, w 


FAIR question to ask is, “Why 
ednesigQA 


use any theme?” Why not just 
rang up the prize on a hook and tell 
Tease iBhe boys tO 8° alter te ;, : 
ig Withi The answer lies ina simple vgee emeny 
ion of human nature. The first advan- 
t systemage lies in the value of any change 





it of cifhn scenery. Business to the average 
spent ov is humdrum. It runs along in 
ing,” prooves, with very little in the way of 
angle, fovelty. The new contest theme is a 
a dolldpractical remedy and offers that needed 
Or socidchange in scenery. It stimulates in- 
nt dolldtterest. 


It turns work into play. Let’s agree 
that in this respect it does something 
ss than a 100 per cent job. Still, it 
ECTED}!< - step in the right direction, and 






| by t coe we all play harder than ie work, 
, there is much to be gained by any 
wae maneuver that puts an element of play 
e by t into a job. Don R. Davis of the Bir- 
eek. Hi ningham Age-Herald says, “A contest 
» exo must inspire the sporting instinct and 


John TE the desire in a boy to play the game. 
You must dramatize if you want to 
inspire.” : . 

Of course we could almost fill this 
magazine merely by printing a list of 
and describing the various themes which 
have been used for contests. Readers 
know most of them, although they m.y 
not have heard of all the ramifications 
of each. 

The old stand-bys, of course, are the 
horse race, boat race, foot race, auto 
race, the aeroplane race, the trip to 
the North Pole or around the world. 
Then there are such games as_ base- 
ball, football, golf, fishing and prize 
fights. Then the seasonal contests, 
such as the turkey, September harvest, 
straw hat and Christmas sock contests. 
Next you have the climbing contests, 
examples of which are the step-ladder, 
thermometer, mountain climbing, hearth- 
stone. Some other contests are those 
built around a theme of honor. Among 
these are the anniversary contest, 
achievement contest. this Month for 
Circulation Manager, that Month for 
Business Manager. Finally we have the 
extra-curricular activities, examples of 
which are wild game hunts, gold rushes, 
wars, beauty contests, cowboy round- 
| ups, trips to the summer home of the 
| boss, deer hunts, endurance flights, 
| marathons and other long-distance 
records, and ever so many more, of 
some of which you have never heard. 
In fact, no list is complete, nor can be, 
as ingenuity enters in these campaigns, 
and new contest plans are constantly 
being invented. There is no limit to 
the scope of a brilliant mind in con- 
cocting one of these affairs for capti- 
vating the attention, stimulating the in- 
terest and arousing the enthusiasm of 
the boys. 

The big problem confronting those 

to run a contest is not to see 
how long a list can be prepared, but 
father to find the one theme that fits 
your specific problem. 

Factors to be considered include: 

deason. Try to use a seasonal scene. 
This is not absolutely necessary, but 
if the contest can ride on popular cur- 
tent interest that will help. 

ization. If the natural divi- 
of a game don’t fit the organiza- 
tion, the plan may look ridiculous. 
ge in pace. Try to make your 
Mext contest as different in every re- 
Howe possible from the last one. 
ver, there is no harm in making 
@ annual event of a certain contest. 
Tradition builds interest. 

Merchandising application. A theme 
can be selected which will directly ap- 
ply to some definite selling plan. For 
mstance, a campaign directed at recover- 
ing old subscribers could be run on a 

ting "Em Back Alive” theme, which 
could very well be dramatized as a big 
game hunt. 

Tie-up with prize. If 
a trip to Chicago as a 
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Contest can be run on a cross country 


By M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


& Bros. for permission to pre-print 


excerpts from the author’s book of the above title to be issued in August 


sprint basis. An imaginary course to 
Chicago would be laid out on the wall 
and the boys would advance over this 
course in proportion to the number of 
subscribers they obtain. The first boy 
to reach Chicago on the chart, or the 
boys that reach Chicago within a cer- 
tain time would qualify for the prize. 

Tie-up with a feature. Almost every 
feature has some connection with a pos- 
sible contest theme. For instance, if 
you were running a Life of Lindbergh, 
or something like that, an aviation con- 
test would be in order. 

Timeliness. One company ran a con- 
test based upon the theme of “The Big 
sad Wolf.” That was timely. One 
also was based on a “Come up and see 
me some time” theme, which tied up 
with widespread interest in the Mae 
West motion picture. 

In Atlanta a utility company used 
an aeroplane contest at the time that 
the New York-Atlanta air mail was 
started. 

Stick to one theme. Don’t put two 
themes in one contest; don’t complicate 
the matter; otherwise it will be a ques- 
tion of running a two-ring circus. 

In fitting the theme and adapting it 
to one’s particular business it is to be 
remembered that there may be several 
ways in which to adapt it, and that 
some one of these is probably the best 
for you. 

Take baseball as an example. There 
are all kinds of ways to run a baseball 
contest, and these will vary from actu- 
ally duplicating the method of playing 
the game down to the other extreme 
which simply uses baseball scenery and 
gives each man a run for every sale he 
makes. A simple theme like a horse 
race can be run in four different di- 
mensions. In addition to regular com- 
petition on a “lap” basis the team 
story can be run on a basis of racing 
stables. Classification of the different 
boys can be made under the titles of 
thoroughbreds, placers and “also rans.” 

Another dimension can be added by 
imagining a box office at the race track 
with total receipts representing the total 
volume of sales with the provision if 
the box office or gate runs over a cer- 
tain amount the purses will be increased 
in value. And some astute contest run- 
ner will probably figure out a way to 
make use of the bookmaker (and bets) 
and place him in a contest of this par- 
ticular kind, thus offering a fifth di- 
mension of scoring. Don’t accept the 
most obvious method of scoring as the 
only one. See if you can’t put a fresh 
slant behind the old themes. 

As I said previously, there is. still 
lots of room for imagination in pick- 
ing contest themes. To illustrate: the 
Westinghouse Company ran a contest 
a few years ago which can be very well 
applied in the newspaper field. 

It was a Search for Missing Sales. 
Every boy cherishes a suppressed desire 
to be a detective. Anything suggesting 
the thrill and excitement of that voca- 
tion has irresistible lure. Book dealers 
tell us that detective and mystery sto- 
ries are as popular as ever. Movie 
houses pack for mystery stories, and 
this Search for Missing Sales uses as 
its emotional basis the intense interest 
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in mystery stories. Every boy is a 
detective; the quota is represented by 
a total of missing sales. and it is the 
job of every sleuth to go out and find 
his share of the volume. Clues are 
sales hints. Try it sometime! 

A New York company ran a wood- 
chopping contest last year at the time 
of Washington’s birthday. The organi- 
zation was divided into two teams, and 
each side hacked away at its own tree, 
trying to fell it first. A bulletin of 
selling ideas was issued, called “Selling 
Sparks,” with ideas that were to help 
the men to sharpen their axes to help 
fell the trees quickly. 

Of course the depression brought 
quite a string of recovery themes, and 
one of the best of these is the “Turn 
Your Own Corner” idea. The title, 
of course, suggests the nature of the 
contest. 

Interest in contests can frequently be 
built around some event of importance 
in the history of the company. One 
company ran a contest coincident with 
the erection of a new building. Aside 
from the straight selling value of the 
contest, the company gained immeasur- 
ably from the morale that was created 
by dramatizing the firm’s new home. 
A blue-print type of bulletin was issued 
on which the men were supposed to 


construct their own building quicker 
than the actual building was being 
erected, 


Send a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope for your copy of the “Perfect 
Contest Check List,” a 48-notch yard- 
stick for measuring the perfect contest. 





V. V. McNITT HONORED 
Receives Honorary M. A. Degree 
from University of Michigan 
V. V. McNitt, chairman of the board 
of the McNaught Syndicate, Inc., and 
publisher of the Southbridge (Mass.) 
Evening News, was the recipient of a 
master of arts degree from his alma 
mater, the University of Michigan, at 

Ann Arbor June 18. 

Mr. McNitt, upon leaving the Univer- 
sity in 1902, became editor of the Con- 
neaut (O.) Evening News and Jater 
joined the staff of the Cleveland Press 
as city editor. In 1910 he organized the 
Central Press Association, which he 
sold in 1930 to King Features Syndicate. 
The McNaught Syndicate, was organ- 
ized by Mr. McNitt in 1920. 

In bestowing the degree on Mr. 
McNitt, Prof. J. G. Winter of the Latin 
department of the University, said: 
“After leaving the University, he en- 
gaged in journalism and became in turn 
reporter, editor, and manager of several 
influential newspapers. In organizing 
his syndicate he created an enterprise 
which has proved its worth in gather- 
ing and distributing articles of general 
interest. Throughout his successful 
career, he has maintained an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the University 
and has been loyal in his support of 
every worthy cause. In recognition of 
his ideals and service the University 
once more welcomes him home.” 
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ATTENTION 
PUBLISHERS 


Desire connection with publica- 
tion as advertising manager or 
Western representative, which 
offers an opportunity commen- 
surate with my experience and 
ability. Am aggressive yet con- 
servative, know how to develop 
effective sales presentations and 
am familiar with the costs and 
mechanics of publishing. My 
record is one of substantial 
achievement and I solicit the 
opportunity to present my quali- 
fications for consideration. Please 
address me care of 


E. M. COOPER 
1934—120 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ARE YOU READY ?? 


lf you are a DUPLEX 
USER, Duplex forethought 


serves you—You have the 
facilities at your hand. 


FLATBED 
TUBULAR 
UNIT TYPE 


ALL DUPLEX PRESSES 


for many years have been 
built with color facilities, 








or so designed that such 
attachment is quick and 
simple. 


Does Color Pay? 


Write for our leaflet 
“COLOR PULLS” 


If you haven't already 
received it, and see 
the facts. 


“OUR CUSTOMERS 
WRITE OUR ADS” 


Have you seen the Color 
runs of: 


Bismarck (N.D.) Capital. (Flatbed) 
Hastings (Neb.) Tribune. (Tubular) 

St. Louis Globe Democrat. (Units) 

Hope (Ark.) Star.. (Flatbed) 

Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. (Units) 
Waco (Tex.) Tribune Herald. (Tubular) 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette. (Tubular) 

New York Morning Telegraph. (Units) 
Battle Creek Enquirer News. (Tubular) 
Rochester (N. Y.) Jewish Ledger. (Flatbed) 
led. lic C sol (Flatbed) 

Tampa (Fla.) Times. (Units) 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Kaufman Ptg. Co. (Flatbed) 
Buffalo, Everybodys Daily. (Tubular) 
Asbury Park (N. J.) Press. (Units) 
Lawrence (Mass.) Sun. (Tubular) 

Chicago, Calumet Index. (Flatbed) 


and many other DUPLEX users. 


DUPLEX 
PRINTING 
PRESS CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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STAFF CONTEST SOLD 
$10,000 INCONTRACTS 


Hollywood Citizen-News Employes 

Competed in Teams for Cash 
Prizes—Will Be 
Annual Affair 


an 


More than 200 advertising contracts, 
representing more than $10,000 worth of 
business were the result to the Holly- 
wood (Cal.) Cuitisen-News of a con- 
test recently conducted among employes 
of the paper. 

So successful was the contest, ac- 
cording to T. Harwood Young, adver- 
tising manager, that it is planned to 
make it a yearly event. The contest 
was patterned after one recently run by 
the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, 
and described in Epitor & PUBLISHER 
some time ago. 

The contest, conducted over a period 
of four weeks, was participated in by all 
employes of the paper other than in the 
advertising department. More than 100 
took active part, divided into eight 
teams. The captains and lieutenants 
of each team were members of the ad- 
vertising staff, but the team members 
were not. 

The contest was divided into two two- 
week periods, with prizes of $50 for the 
team rating the highest in each period, 
and a prize of $100 for the team which 
stood in the lead for the entire period. 
Prizes also were given for individual 
effort, and each participant received 
commissions on the business he brought 
in. 

Each week the participants registered 
their prospects, and these prospects 
were held exclusively for them during 
the week. The last week, however, all 
prospects were opened to a free-for-all 
attack on the part of the novice 
solicitors. 

Particular stress was placed on busi- 
ness for the Saturday edition, with the 
result that Saturday contracts were 
multiplied more than three times. Con- 
tracts resulting from the contest num- 
bered 212, and were valued at $10,369.38. 
Success of the stunt has inspired other 
Southern California papers to try simi- 
lar schemes, Young declared. 


S. C. MEETING JUNE 29-30 
Annual meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Press Association will be held June 
29-30 at Fort Sumter Hotel, Charles- 
ton, Harold C. Booker, of Columbia, 
has announced. C. A. Bumgart, na- 
tional code administrator for the Graphic 
Arts Code on sections A-2 and A-5, 
will speak on June 29, and after his 
address a code clinic will be held. On 
June 30, members of the association 
and their families will leave by steamer 

for New York to spend four days. 
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The servant said. 


Ready with his camera 


“Tell His Grace——” 
“Ill be back at three 
To shoot him!” 





SOB SISTER SHORTS 


By EDITH BRISTOL 


Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


PRIEST had been murdered in cold blood. 
The city was tense with excitement. 
The sob sister was assigned to get a picture 
And story from the Archbishop, 
Urging calmness in time of stress. 


She was rushing to make an edition 
When she rang the bell at the Archbishop’s home. 


“His Grace will not return till three o'clock!” 


Black disappointment engulfed the sob sister— 
Just when she had Whitey beside her 


To photograpth the prelate. 


she burst out, 


And by the time she reached the office 
Extras were on the streets, 
Screaming in 72-point headlines, 


“LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP THREATENED BY MANIAC!” 








WATSON AWARDED $26,400 


Wins Verdict In Suit Against F. W. 
Kellogg 
(Special to Ep1ror & PuBLisHEr) 

Los ANGELES, June 18—An award of 
$26,400, together with 7 per cent inter- 
est on that sum from Feb. 14, 1928, was 
granted Thomas D. Watson by Superior 
Jvdge Clement L. Shinn late last week, 
at the conclusion of the trial of Wat- 
son’s suit against F. W. Kellogg, South- 
ern California publisher. 

Watson sued for $67,200, charging 
that sum due him as his share in the 
profits of the sale of the property on 
which the Glendale (Cal.) News-Press 
plant stands when the newspaper was 
sold to Col. Ira C. Copley in 1928, along 
with other Kellogg papers. Watson de- 
clared he had a partnership agreement 
with Kellogg in connection with the 
real estate in question, and that an ac- 
counting never had been made. 





ILLINOIS WEEKLIES MERGE 

Following several months’ negotia- 
tions, a transaction was completed re- 
cently by which the Gibson City (Ill.) 
Courier and the Gibson City Enterprise, 
weekly newspapers, were combined into 
one paper and issued as the Gibson City 
(Ill.) Courier and Enterprise. George 
A. Woolley, former owner of the En- 
terprise, became a stockholder in the 
corporation known as the Gibson Cour- 
ier Printing Company. C. E. and J. P. 
Lowry, publishers of the Courier, will 
continue to be active in the business. 
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AIDED IN USURY CASE 
As the result of investigations by the 
Chicago Daily News and the Chicago 
3etter Business Bureau, 12 defendants 
pleaded guilty to the charge of violat- 
ing the small loans act of Illinois. The 
defendants were tined $100 and costs 
each and surrendered notes totalling 
$50,000, signed by victims. This 
brought to a close a drive instigated 
by the Daily News and Better Business 

Bureau against high rate lenders. 


WILLIAM DINWIDDIE 


Former War Correspondent, 66, Dies 
in Washington 

After rounding out a third of a cen| 
tury as editor, traveler and war corre, 
spondent, William Dinwiddie dieg in 
Washington, D. C., June 17, at the a d 
of 66. Born in Charlottesville, y, 
Mr. Dinwiddie spent his early life ia 
the Middle West. He began his ney; 
paper career in 1895 as illustrator ang 
correspondent of the New York Hoy 
ald. He was later Sunday editor oj thd 
Herald, under the ownership of Jamed 
Gordon Bennett, and later went to th 
New York World as Sunday edito 
when the paper was controlled py 
Joseph Pulitzer. His latest newspape 
work was as an editorial writer on th 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He went td 
Washington to manage affairs for th 
Busch estate. 

As a war correspondent, Mr, Din 
widdie was active in the Spanish 
American war, the Philippine insurrec 
tion, the Boer war, and in the Russo, 
Japanese war. After the Philipping 
insurrection he served as Provigcig 
Governor of the islands during the firs} 
year of American occupancy. Mr, Din! 
widdie was author of a number 9j 
books relating to his experienced 
abroad, chief among which was “Way 
Sketches in Truth.” He is survived 
by his widow, Caroline Broo:e Dinwid 
die; a son, Redfield Dinwiddie, of 
Plainfield, N. J., and a daughter, Mrs 
Edmund Hansen of Hollywood, Cal 
The body was buried in Friends’ ceme 
tery, Shady Spring, Md., near when 
he had lived. 
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| ca iy c 06,544 390,457 G Ohio State Journal im) 2220786 058 33,728 G ‘otal Sunday .....2+.... 131,317 107,668 2 
I ae merican Sgures inclade Amer fomreeENageth «+--+. &S) 37712 148,815 78, 897 G Grand Total ............ 1,340,946 1,086,686 2a" 360 G 
naan ATLANTIC CITY, N. J Tot 
a a - Se SE: nennceeetcnesn 1,857,867 1,577,545 i 
*Press-Union ...++++0.: (e) 443,458 377,453 66,005 G Total Sunday .......... 274739 '18se69 910706 Revi nt a ee ae 
Press UDIOR ...000cccce (S) 52,092 44,236  7,856G rand Total ......++++.. 2,132,606 1,761.214 371392G Stare... (2077578 172'440 | 94°938G 
’ TAF cccccereesescecsees 7,37 72 : ; 
Gand Total ....---..... 495,550 421,689  73,861G DALLA .. “i ala ada 
nk RR 21,689 73,861.G S, TEXAS Grand Fetal <6ccccescs 781,515 645,353 | 136,162 
pele aid to mete Lime News ooo e ov eeeeeeeee es (m) 593,751 465,301 128,450G . ie 
ime nie ees: (e) 880,117 719,477 160,640G GLENS FA 
aaa wm Journal ........ec0e.0, (e) 470,819 410,332 60,487 G oom i. 2. 
on 1M RE, “ on Dispat - Creathenbtancet: (e) 243977 231/023 12954 - *p a ee eee (m) 418,082 387,144 30,938 G 
ee ee 6 petite BREE ence nconnesasaces (S) 1997583 155/397 186 G Potent 4 Lina 
Sun vs sesseeeeesee GQ) 1,175,673 1,088,799 86,874 G Pi meer DE vuevceens (S) 181,589 129°768 i's of one 0 slg: ope with Evening Times. Linage 
| ‘ : Tc mapreee 418,236 cits DOOM sexcsvaancanss (S) 55,423 53,412 2,011G 
I SAmerican .ccccccccces (S) 354,379 237, : Total Daily 
BD cceccccccncccceces (S) 391,455 339 395 Mi eee2 G Total on <seemedsis ss 2 3.368 ie 18 1,8 26, S33 362,531 G *Patriot HA ( ee PA. 
TSE: , ) Stet r reer eee ee m 567 5 52 2 508 G 
ta Dai, nae ——- a3 LAGS ae Grand Tetal ..ccccccces r 2, 625, 259 208 710 420,549 G Telegraph ceocccccccccece (e) 306.183 anyon ager € 
tal Sunday .......... 745,834 577,193 168,641 G , 3 
oe pe 3,428,817 3,005,165 doses? G | Sarees Swe “Evening. Nevis civics ‘ts ‘same amount of advertising 
| Se Anata ges age gin weekly be fae ooo @ igae sey gate secre Te eee 
| , , WE 505204 sdoaceces (e) 910,141 709180 200'9e1 & AR 
| gue ee taconeegiteeng MMMM“ pecececierree 14 180 200,961 
J ay BIRMINGHAM, ALA, ee S ies fee fine rete) GH 
eHerald ....... +++-(m) 337,944 —..... ’ 337 63,331 G OUTANt -.ecreeees -+--(m) — 416,089 395,465 — 20,624G 
i etacneossasesns Ce) 305985 | 388358 117430 | fournal «..-. $10,241 FORISS SOR SSLG — LORE cooserceseseoees ©) 1ast8i 1isi4s0 82831 6 
ie tcenech aes (e) 349,012 273949 751068 «NEWS weeeeeeseeeee ks 147,233 1284634 18,599G — Couramt sss... ...2.4(S) 295,578 (235,101 60,477 G 
News & Age-Herald....(S) 196,648 151,368 a 1063 G apoio Ce aa - a a es Total Dail oe 
0 See 0 Gilatntcaceeercus 1,650,370 1,546,915 103,455 G 
np a otal Dally vossecscee - 1,994,061 1,649,431 344,690 | edly ~ <a lla vexet 2ie 5 7 
Toul , SeebsSsine ee cas 927.816 265,125 G Fd = ay ee eas 286,2 ar 71 sos 2 Grand Total” nab nwaten — eae oas 1 782016 168. 932 é 
fang Hoa CCITT aS nase Meas eee Se TEXAS 
, > , ’ , 
HOUS 
osetia tii ” DENVER, COLO. COR iicakacaaeni piggy ae 75,944 G 
se I ae Rocky Mt. News...... (m) 442,536 367,522 75,014G BOSE eveverereeeveeees(M) 441,293 3246 88047 G 
secre sescesaneensh =) qiaces 212,233 40,175 G on Neat rarseneeseoes $ ae 77,045 132,763 G zee v Ldcauudececccectas Sia aaa peated € 
B sevssenensess i eee 369,35 ; emaewu »734 54,814 9.920G SEG cccnceansassste 6f . , , 3 
Herald .... ’ OG BEOENEG BEE: ccccascscesencs es : 5 66,215 136,708 9,312 G 
Bend SG gad 0078S AEG * =e ee, | ee. ae ee ee 
ES Neasenee tarers A 2 9G otal Daily .......+- coe 1,382 i : 
ogc pace (e) 1 eT 344,565 36.818 G Total Sumday ...ccceccs oes 14.56 hh € Total Sunday gesenences $74'934 "293,690 81°244 G 
~ (g) 1,074,016 948,234 125,782G Grand Total ..........- > 1,599,529 1,351,569 247, G jam ia ............ 374,934 293,690 _81,244G 
get oc) AR ES Sag —  -esleadieamiatae, «el 
Heer taainiedanion: (S) 270:780 211. 635 
elie, : (780 211,145 ; 
See (S) 119,661 ~ 99,185 30476 G Register mon =o o4 = N seeeealeh 06388 7 
aa Register ....-...eese0e 180 115,762G bat ccc suivasasaseed (e) 976,585 773,011 203,574G 
Tal Sunday 2222000002 SONGS ONGENS SBE Reiser verre S Sore iosed Mogg Rimes SIG ASIN gains Sg 
Saar , ; Laguna : ; 166,329 G 
er eee g2isis T9879 194136 G — Sie osc ceccececsee(S) 262,891 235,202  27,€89G 
evening Body j nen g-evening combination. Linage of 190435 eeaee is Total Dail 
: eve : : phan : 30°514 G otal Daily ..++...+.+++ 2,307,889 1,840,52 
ae sold in combination with morning or Sunday *1933 figures furnished b: -e rm = Mek c mae 2 Grand “Towa. steveseees $70,780 2,078, 8 eae 
-—_cedomnleagpenengy ies - a es es See & rand Total .......-- .. 2,570,780 2,075,723 495,057 G 
1934—92,381 lines; 1933—-70,377 gee ne ae 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
emetic ayaa m DETROIT, MICH. Times-Union ......-..(m) 470 137 3 5, 74,25 
ou , N.Y. WN ieccnsinnbenieiets (e) 784,941 6 5 mee, a , 105677 66,903 6 
aa zr 09,794 175.147G pee see(e) 477,580 4 
Ws vseeeee(m) — 563,295 483,490 79,805G Fee Press (e) 1,337,777 1,045,917 291, oe , bos larsie S89 
¢ Bape vas) $63,295 453,490 . News vrei: {@) 1,337 048. 291'860 C wcseeeeeee(S) 188,905 147,816 41,089 G 
Ale (e) °591,018 366,910 Bo Mile“ peanainey (S) 325°050 208708 | 9a°sanG Total Dail 7 
—2 . met ( : 108 G COBEN. SNE ; 708 2 aily seseeereeees 
Kourier-Express ....... (S) 175,547 135,397 | 40,150G ROWS pn--ee eres ereeee (S) 361/004 2725676 8813286 Total, Sunday 136905 L47isig "41009 G 
ee ec (S) 175587 135,397 40,150G yee Brees 1020010000 (8) 160°234 117984 a3'0s0G Grand Total .2i0..i1ll. 1,1360622 984378. 182247 
otal Daily Total i : on | : 
Total Daily .......... .. 2,258,343 1,893,950 364,393 G i DU 2 wcasie0 eeeee 2,689,925 2,123,128  566,7 
Bi Ren cic SRR MRS TG Hea Saad coo: eae SHS RE cee) SR 
ent al ‘eSisdee ‘s 696 792, 517G eel Lcceduwsdaenun Se | “aceskes - 
_ nia ge oo Sunday Times include ‘American Weekly linage, 1934—  POOt cccccccccccccceccdm) 376767 9... aa 
T cee E A 
0 Re: ge Grand Total .ccccccccccse F9ZA4ES aces 
mee ier ; Ce), and Post : AS) sold in combination’ only. STON, PA. mean. 
R ries a Express ...+-.. Seana --(e) 616,953 507,101 109,852G NSAS CITY, MO.° 
| i Journal-Post .........+: 
Tas a -r ——. af 7 . EL PASO, TEXAS oar eveee vl eeeeeeee Ae . 3 Jeees? ae 137,587 € 
| SRR Ramey ’ ’ Times . Coeitiere” § 823 
x . 440,831 2 ’ mace PPA INE (m) 337,481 297,694 ‘ nd Sta “so'es7 | a6'eas 
ity SS 471,361 409,969 61,599 Herald-Post .....--.. & 446,422 349'323 97,099 G jeareai sit ‘3 357/639 310,269 4753706 
ae i lerald-Post  .....-+-. : 446,422 $49,323 97.099 G SsetecccevsecescetS) S57089. 310.269. 47.4906 
Total Daily .........+.. ; 642,320 170 i 
| ne rR : 106,174 77,248 B96 G qos al icbentite : 138487 for 4s aS Total Sunday “saseeeeeee 4050139 Sor Ize 74013 é 
ene Genes otal ........00s ; 719,568 198,998 G Grand Total .......--.. 909,390 7487191 1617219 € end cg Reena 2:500.793 2.005608 495,165 é 
; e ansas City figures supplied by publisher. ’ 
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1934 


NEWSPAPER LINAGE CONTINUED ITS UPWARD TREND IN MAY 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











1934 1933 Gain or Loss 

POE cicinacexscwwek (m) 289,068 234,484 54,584 G 
News-Sentinel ......... (e) 482,959 397,463 85,496 G 
DEE. cucweopitecewens (S) 85,870 86,944 1,074 L 
News-Sentinel .....-. (S) 125,590 108,394 17,196 G 
BRD AMET cnuce ss ones 772,027 631,947 140,080G 
Dh Bebhey wc csc cvass 211,460 195,338 16,122 G 
[a BONN Ws <cneveses 983,487 827,285 156,202G 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Examiner 643,486 513,747 129,739G 
DR. Lstissebucsse ace 784,487 773,003 11,484G 
Illustrated News ...... (m) 244,471 167,925 76,546 G 
Herald-Express ........ (e) 841,259 814,967 26,292 G 
oe eee (e) 220,029 195,401 24,628 G 
OEE eicicuses sey (S) 396,582 347,740 48,842 G 
BEER kbd cShevens<ovae (S) 306,051 275,760 30,291 G 
Total Daily ............ 2,733,732 2,465,043 268,689 G 
Total’ Sunday .......... 702,633 623,500 79,133G 
DRUM UNMERE onkcixusenns i 3,436,365 3,088,543  347,822G 
*Sunday Examiner figures include American Weekly lin- 


age, 1934—89,598 lines; 1933—77,217 lines. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 











Union-Leader ......... (e) 457,242 415,641 41,601 G 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Commercial-Appeal ....(m) 670,367 428,323 42,044G 

*Evening Appeal ...... oe sesees eee 
Press-Scimitar ......+0 ) $02,501 415,480 87,021 G 
Commercial-Appeal ..... (S) 268,509 214,011 54,498 G 
TE Re et a 1,172,868 1,187,563 14,695 L 
a "268,509 "214 011 54,498 G 
a "ee 1,441,377 1,401,574 39,803 G 
*Evening Appeal discontinued effective July 1, 1933. 
MILWAUKEE, WiS. 
D icnesestenseue (m) 345,755 419,445 73,690 L 
SL) stovkniasenien at es} 1,144,550 817,997 326,553G 
PE bk icime eh ae tie ‘ 155, 967 124,541 31,426 G 
Wisconsin-News 478, "465 460,622 17,843 G 
DE. tsisweshesee 216,620 184,267 32,353 G 
OS” ee 258,531 213,382 45,149 G 
De EY. sivcecbacces 2,124,737 1,822,605 302,132G 
SO EET, on csensvoee 475,151 397,649 77,502 G 
Grand Ree 2,599,888 2,220,254 379,634G 


*Sunday Sentinel figures include 


American Weekly lin- 
age, 1934—92,381 lines; 


1933—70,377 lines. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 














i Ciiduetinkacnkae ae (e) 1,217,074 1,088,268  128,806G 
DS usianbecnecuneu (m) 464,441 419,648 4,793G 
Oe eee (e) 1, 044, 245 993,962 50,283 G 
[POD csskkcasnarige (e) 277,7 736 259,222 18,514 G 
I I oa ee 3/ 003, 496 2,761,100 242,396G 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
rnc cc aces hcan eee (e) 470,330 364,235 106,095G 
*Tennesseean ......... (m) 403,009 368,293 34,716G 
DE: «-gestendesoans (S) 127,976 99,560 28,416 G 
Tennesseean .......... (S) 112,013 72,849 39,164 G 
Total Daily 873,339 732,538 140,811G 
Total Sunday 239,989 172,409 67,589 G 
Grand Total 1,113,328 904,937 208,391.G 





*Tennesseean morning and evening sold in combination 
only. Linage of one edition (morning) only is given. 


NEWARK, N..J. 

















SE csvsavkekesenwe (m) 300,182  ..... ° ° ee 
Se oe a ig (e) 1,284,226 é06ne ° 
a eR! (e) 581,872 ...... . 
Me Seeevessscnvtnnene (ji (* see pees 
one ieeiha ne kena a (S) 75, ae 8 eeesee  —eccoe ° 
NN ag uk ae 2,166,280 soso oneee 
Bete Beeday oo ...ccees Te § tteee) ~-asaun’ 
oo Sg ge earet ars 2,495,379 eveses evccee 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS.* 
Standard-Times ........ (e) 470,498 385,854 84,644G 
Ee ccheseetsenhs (m) 447,328 369,138 78,190 G 
Standard-Times ....... (S) 56,042 43,372 12,670 G 
Total Daily 917,826 754,992 162,834G 
Total Sunday 56,042 43,372 12,670 G 
Grand Total 973,868 798, 364 175,504G 
*New Bedford figures supplied by publisher. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
*Bronx Home News ...(e) 282,932 211,373 71,559 G 
PM cihesnen nance (m) 657,369 573,688 83,681 G 
OS eee eee (m) 982,114 822,582 159,532G 
Herald Tribune ....... (m) 716,484 571,269 145,215G 
DE Seksnasheiekscee (m) 980,795 898,627 82,168 G 
DD. 6uneackebesinw pil (m) 197,052 180,284 16,768 G 
a biknbessenucnan (e) 750,429 737,312 13,117G 
ST ee er (e) 1,112,849 1,093,163 19,686 G 
Ww. orld: -Telegram ....... (e) 1,167,164 1,048,399 > 765 G 
heb besneebkau wee 212,459 2:442 G 
ee 337,069 ets G 
tt ase nwiwh hte keok 567,227 75,373 G 
eee S 35,350 21,081 G 
PD wah incn une case (S) @ 31 1/080 54,582 G 
Herald Tribune ....... (S) 402,926 342,392 60,534 G 
*Bronx Home News ...(S) 93,496 93,277 219G 
ree 7,082,089 6,349,156 732,933G 
Bet GREET 6cs0ss0008 1,976,256 1,686,395 289,861G 
oS" > eee 9, 058, 345 8, 035,551 1 ,022;794 G 


*Bronx Home News figures supplied by publisher. 
**Sunday American figures include American Weekly 
linage, 1934—92,381 lines; 1933—70,377 lines. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





PD Kthsnienscebse ene (e) 1,279,257 1,080,433 198,824G 
ee (e) 413,002 361,986 51,016G 
i tpn sbecestes eee (S) 227,021 208,077 18,944G 
Times: TL  clocseesnw (S) 38,856 37,986 870G 
er ee 7,692,259 1,442,419 249,840G 
Total Sunday ........... 265,877 246,063 19,814G 
iN i - aeeaeegos 1,958,136 1,688,482 269,654G 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





1934 1933 Gain or Loss 

CIEE ccnvesnss sucess (S) Hees 96,389 eee 
Times-Picayune ....... (m) 808,628 692,422 116,206G 
THIBUME cccccccvcccess (m) 301,332 371,107 69,775 L 
DM scingessekeeneeens (e) 649,485 524,670 124,815 G 
NOS. onde cnsdeesarend (e) 343,655 335,679 7,976G 
Times-Picayune ....... (S) 302,357 245,250 57,107 G 
Item-Tribune .......... (S) 211,853 181,750 30,103 G 
Tete) Dekie oocs0s0s0000 3,105 100 1,923,878 179,222 G 
Tetel Semtex .ccevsvess 514,210 523,389 9,179 L 
ee arr 2,617,310 2,447,267 170,043G 


*Effective July 22, 1933, Sunday editions Times- Picayune 
and States merged. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

















COME. sissweseceseens (e) 569,729 486,961 768G 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer .......... (e) 509,054 470,366 38,688 G 
OO SS (e) 758,367 713,875 44,492G 
TEROREB. oxsexdcocccers (S) 135,057 96,902 38,155 G 
oe ee 1,267,421 1,184,241 83,180 G 
Total Sunday .......e. 135,057 96,902 38,155G 
Grand Total ......<0<0- 1,402,478 1,281,143 121,335 G 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 
Oklahoman ......... 457,905 383,745 74,160 G 
BEE: iccéensnadene mane 620,703 489,361 131,342G 
Oklahoma News 235,293 258,544 23,251 L 
CR ROMIOR 50 bi evercecec 225,845 143,208 82,637 G 
Oklahoma News 86,837 49,930 36,907 G 
rrr errs 1,313,901 1,131,650 182,251G 
ee EY “ssnsacdnse 312,682 193,138 119,544G 
a * te ete, 1,626,583 1,324,788 301,795G 
OMAHA, NEB. 
*“Bee-News ..-+.scccees (e) 538,037 474,495 63,542 G 
**World-Herald ......- (e) 784,011 707,763 6,248 G 
OS ee (S) 211,936 198,814 13,122 G 
World-Herald ......... (S) 197,938 191,232 6,706 G 
ne 1,322,048 1,182,258 139.790G 
Total Sunday ... +++» 409,874 390,046 19,828 G 
CS ) ae 1,731,922 1,572,304 159,618G 
*Bee-News sold in morning-evening combination. Linage 


of evening edition is shown. 
**World-Herald sold in morning-evening combination. Lin- 

age of evening edition is shown. 
tSundav Bee-News linage includes 


American Weekly fig- 
1934—92,381 lines; 


1933—70,377 lines. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


ures, 


Journal 











Perret (e) 691,317 520,265 171,052G 
Tr ee: (m) 585,613 369,808 215,805G 
DE Aveo ksninsenehencl (e) 616,768 535,937 80,831 G 
Journal-Transcript ..... (S) 120,504 105,723 14,781 G 
Be RR (S) 94,087 100,533 6,446 L 
ES cee bag 1,893,698 1,426,010 467,688 G 
Te EE oc wanvoons 214,591 206,256 8,335.4 
OS eee 2,108,289 1,632,266 476,023G 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ET rere (e) 1,041,635 842,708 198,927G 
eee (m) 741,713 572,221 169,492G 
News patSeebGcbebanebe (e) 506,373 472,374 33,989 G 
Public Ledger ......... “4 1,143,985 1,077,506 66,479 G 
*Public Ledger ........ ae 'sscone eo eee 
OS Bee eee Cm) 27,645 505,822 221,823G 
Inquirer SGC RSER KES RE (S) 443,723 374,222 69,501G 
a | ee (| easing eX Bee 
ee, eee (S) 339,235 241,537 97,698 G 
ROE. Gineschecaecunad (S) a <duanée’  ienenss 
meter 4,161,351 3,915,181 246,170G 
Total Sunday .......... 817,646 791,242 26,404 G 
oe, eee 4,978, 997 4,706,423 272,574G 


*Public Ledger, morning and Sunday editions discontinued 
publication, April 15, 1934. 











+News, Sunday, new publication started April 22, 1934. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
PE : ctse sense ee (m) 427,918 415,636 12,282 G 
DD. dsuvstsenunseene (e) 488,713 462,455 26,258 G 
EE: atecesosiecus (S) 84,899 72,176 12,723 G 
Total Daily ............ 916,631 878,091 38,540 
Total Sunday ... —— 84,899 72,176 12,723 G 
bo eee 1,001,530 950,267 51,263 G 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sun-Telegraph ........ (e) 1,242,213 934,467 307,746G 
Ti. ~cetScsehentee ton (e) 1,759,277 1,153,852 605,425 G 
ES ee (m) 552,913 518,452 34,461 G 
*Sun-Telegraph ....... (S) 347,431 240,986 106,445G 
PENG: wetnaewnvedénk ue (S) 314,711 201,081 113,630G 
Total Daily ............ 3,554,403 2,606,771 947,632 G 
BONN BRIA occcvccece 662,142 442,06 220,075 G 
eS i ere 4 216, 545 3,048,838 1, 167, 707 G 
*Sunday Sun-Telegraph includes American Weekly lin- 


age, 1934—92,381 lines; 1933—70,377 lines. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 








CIR . .e60s0b0ss (m) 426,926 351,563 75,363 G 
DEE wc caraawannene’ (e) 638,544 519,493 119,051G 
News-Telegram ........ (e) 378,614 283,171 95,443 G 
TEER. ca cecisosec (S) 195,766 158,048 37,718G 
ee ree (S) 69,497 59,656 9,841G 
Dn SRE cxcesewence 1,444,084 1,154,227 289,857G 
BE BERD: ocvcaccats 265,263 217,704 47,559 G 
SNE BN sebsessecigse 1,709,347 1,371,931  337,416G 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ee ee (e) 1,184,876 1,015,411 169,465G 
DRE ‘ccrkeaeorbseus (m) 440,884 396,962 43,922G 
News-Tribune ......... (e) 352,231 308,183 44,048 G 
ee PR Ee ee (S) 203,874 174,031 29,843 G 
SO Ee ovcentoen hes 1,977,991 1,720,556 257,435G 
Total Sunday .......... 203,874 174,031 29,843 G 
Ce UE. buenccscoens 2,181,865 1,894,587 287,278G 























ia 
READING, PA. 
1934 1933 Gain or Loss 
OT Ce er rere (e) 747,492 638,162 1099 3306 
BEB sccvececwesecse (m) 576,174 385,840 —190,334¢ 
DD beesnweewesns eae (S) 48,759 25,604 23,1556 
— —. 
ee Ne eis cacncves 1,323,666 1,024,002 299,664 G 
ea 48,759 25,604 23,155G 
Grand Total ..........+. 1,372,425 1,049,606 322.819g 
RICHMOND, VA. 
News-Leader .........-- (e) 845,984 787,030 58,9546 
Times-Dispatch ....... (m) 520,498 447,761 72,737G 
Times-Dispatch ........ (S) 215,952 176,372 39,580 G 
ie isan cies 1,366,482 1,234,791 131,691 
Total Sunday .......... 215,952 176,372 39 5a9¢ 
Grand Total ......50000+ 1,582,434 1,411,163 171271¢ 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Journal ...cccsscccsers (e) 680,191 535,755 144,436¢ 
Times-Union ........-- (e) 949,385 793,904 155,481g 
Democrat & Chronicle. Ce 826,362 648,758 177,604G 
"ROE, 0 0.550096660% S 220,733 181,900 38,833 G 
Democrat & Chronicle. (3) 278,816 221,073 57,743G 
Total Daily ...........- 2,455,938 1,978,417 477.3216 
eS err 499,549 402,973 B.. 1576 G 
Grand BOM cvcscnsvces 2,955,487 2,381,390 574.097 G 


*Sunday American linage includes American Weekly lin. 
age, 1934—92,381 lines; 1£.33—70,377 lines. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Globe-Democrat 








cosesee (m) 649,758 537,957 111,801G 

Post-Dispatch .......... (e) 1,024,186 883,125 141,061G 

StAr-TiMGB .ccceseccccs (e) 599,637 535,686 63,9516 

Globe-Democrat ........ (S) 190,318 147,657 42,6616 

Post-Dispatch ...-+..... (S) 338,206 309,816  28,399¢ 

Teel Te seeccscexens 2,273,581 1,956,768  316,813¢ 

TOR TANGRY ossiccsves 528,524 457,473 71,0516 

eS eee 2,802,105 2,414,241  387,864G 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

i eye reer (m) 603,219 534,720 68,499 ¢ 

Deseret News .......-. (e) 339,315 314,803 24,5126 

i rr (e) 494,493 399,614 94,879 G 

i rrr Te (S) 194,671 132,698 61,973G 

Oe ee 1,437,027 1,249,137 187.8906 

ae 194,671 132,698 61,973G 

Grand Tetal cccccccvves 1,631,€98 1,381,835  249.863¢ 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

570,024 477,596 92,428 G 

503,685 521,010 17,3258 

271,876 238,618 33,258 G 

267,304 196,668 70,636 G 

112,452 115,367 2,915 L 

Bete DE 5cssntentoes 1,345,585 1,237,224 108,361G 

Total Sunday .occcescece 379,756 312,035 67,721G 

Se ea 1,725,341 1,549,259  176,082G 


*Sunday Light includes American Weekly linage, 1934— 
92,381 lines; 1933—70,377 lines. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 











SC nes” (m) 459,961 459,104 857G 
in” t2tebbe keane seeseen (e) 402,758 432,980 30,222 L 
PD saascecveess 0% (e) 678,824 659,263 19,561 G 
TE. neo0ssnvessoeees (S) 183,695 175,306 8,389 G 
Se are re 1,541,543 1,551,347 9,804 L 
SNE BOREEY occ ccccecs 183,695 175,306 8,389 G 
i TEE icsastestees 1,725,238 1,726,653 1,415L 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
EE eee 640,350 543,995  96,355G 
CNN cvexessconece $72,159 €19,158 46,999L 
Call-Bulletin 620,351 578,369  41,982G 
DE 45 de bee eseu cee ous 683,964 519,441 164,523G 
TERT sbcevesecess 340,690 298,198 42,492G 
GRO. osecvcdeascsd 163,253 139,458 23,795 G 
TN ee ce lie 2,516,824 2,260,963  255,861G 
ee EN, akcosecéus 503, 943 437,656 66,287 G 
a OO Fee 3,020,767 2,698,619  322,148G 


*“Sunday Examiner includes American Weekly linage, 1934 
—-89,598 lines; 1933—77,217 lines. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer ..... (m) 404,547 344,145 60,402G 
are iweaeaen (e) 349,292 377,191  27,899L 
BE seuhsthsdssinsran (e) 788,800 713,888  74,912G 
*Post-Intelligencere ....(S) 242,913 178,895  64,018G 
SNS. Sendcussosensces {S) 151,517 135,879 = 15,638G 
Re ae 1,542,639 1,435, 224 107,415 
TN BORART 2000000008 394,430 314,774 79,6566 
i eee 1,937,069 1,749,998 187,071G 
*Sunday Post-Intelligencer figures include American 


Weekly linage, 1934—89,598 lines; 1933—77,217 lines. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





COE gc ccu och oak ban (d) 364,750 328,057  36,693G 
AS (e) 399,293 329,665 69,628G 
EE nn Gdunuscae cee (S) 92,247 90,806 1,441G 
let SONG oi kbc webKene 764,043 657,722 106,321G 
Total Sunday .......... 92,247 90,806 — 1,441G 
Grand Total ........... 856,290 748,528 107,7626 


Journal is an all day paper. 


All advertising appears 
in all editions. 


One edition measured. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


News-Times ..........> (e) 549,928 396,211 153,717 é 

Tribune ...... Seog PE (e) 633,341 513,670 119,671 : 

News-Times .....-..... (S) 64,627 82,868 18,241 G 
Tribune ..... ee. (S) 85,316 45,480 39,836 
_ oesee , eles + nee 

ere i 183, 269 909,881 273, 388 G 

BO ee ee 943 128,348 21, 3958 
Gemed TO «<0 oncccnsss 1 333, "212 1,038,229 294,983 


(Continued on page 37) 
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38,954 G 
2,737 G 
39,580 G 
1,691 
39,580 G 
1,271 G 


77 604 G 
38,833 G 
57,743 G 


17,521 G 
96,576 G 
14,097 G 
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16,813 G 
71,051 G 
37,864 G 


4,879 G 
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51,973G 
19,863 G 


50,402 G 
27,899 L 
74,912 G 
64,018 G 
15,638 G 
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53,717 G 
19,671 G 
18,241 L 
39,836 G 


73,388 G 
21,595 G 
94,983 ¢ 
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N the May 19 issue of Epitror & 

PUBLISHER on this page appeared a 
review of one book on the big city of 
today, McKenzie’s “Metropolitan Com- 
munity,” which treated the topic as a 
recent social trend. Now we have an- 
other volume on the same general sub- 
ject, but distinctly from the sociological 
angle. It is in Crowell’s Social Science 
Series. is entitled “Urban Society,” and 
is written by Noel P. Gist of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Department of Soci- 
ology and L. A. Halbert, of the District 
of Columbia Board of Public Welfare. 
City newspapers are discussed in six 
or seven pages out of the book’s total 
of more than 700, in a section on 
Organization of Life in the City, sub- 
section Religious and Intellectual Ac- 
tivities. You will get an idea of the 
book from these few pages—though it 
stands to reason that the rest of the 
yolume has much greater value for the 
newspaperman than this treatment of 
the subject that he knows best. Only 
the movies can be considered (say these 
sociologists) a more accurate and ade- 
quate reflector of the intellectual stand- 
ards and interests of city dwellers. The 
press is also “a social agency that per- 
petuates and preserves the attitudes that 
already exist...it conditions human na- 
ture and personality...is a source of 
attitudes. The modern newspaper rep- 
resents the glorification of gossip...a 
substitute for the petty gossip that is so 
satisfying and yet so potent a form of 
control in the primary groups of the 
village and open country...The urban 
person who does not receive his daily 
diet of news is almost as isolated as 
one unable to speak the prevailing lan- 
guage of the community. Therefore as 
cities have grown in size and increased 
in complexity circulation of the daily 
papers has shown a parallel increase... 
Newspaper reading has become more of 
a necessity in the city than in the 
country.” News is specialized and de- 
partmentalized to a high degree in the 
city newspaper—according to C. D. 
Clark’s unpublished University of Chi- 
cago Ph.D. thesis on “The Sociology 


ot the Newspaper,’ whicn apparently 
siudied the .Vew York Times with 
special care, and also according to Silas 
Bent! The only other authority fre- 
quently quoted in these pages on city 
journalism is Epitor & PusLisHEr! 
Journalism is “big business” and so 
standardized that “newspaper content in 
every city is astonishingly similar... 
Undeniably the tendency of increasing 
standardization is leaving its imprint on 
the attitudes of urban readers—and in- 
cidentally upon non-urban readers who 
are also patrons of the daily press.” 
(As you read the book, you wish for 
more of this sort of explanation that 
what is said of the city is only in a very 
little less degree true also of the small 
town.) “While the newspapers are an 
integral part of big business, and are in 
the main stalwart defenders of the social 
and economic status quo, they fre- 
quently don the priestly robes of the 
reformer and wage war in a crusading 
spirit against a real or imagined evil. 
Journalistic crusading seems to be a 
trait ot metropolitan rather than rural 
newspaper...Nor are these crusading 
activities confined to the sphere of tne 
respectable and conventional dailies... 
{he tabloids and the big dailies are 
brothers under the skin.” 
_ The Lynds’ great study “Middletown” 
is named and quoted frequently, but 
nowhere identified with Muncie, Ind., 
and that city is not in either the General 
Index or the Index of Cities. he 
more surprising since Business Week is 
now running a series on Middletown 
After Ten Years. And it is hard for 
me to agree that “San Francisco is be- 
coming economically dominant on the 
Pacific Coast, leaving Los Angeles oc- 
cupyine a subsidiary position. Occa- 
sionally the authors seem to be misled 
by false etymologies, as when they say 
that suburb originally meant the valleys 
of the hills of Rome and that the urbs 
were hilltops where the upper classes 
lived. 

The contrast of urban and rural is 
powerful and sometimes carries the 
authors into fanciful distinctions. But 
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usually they make it clear that what is 
said of the city does not imply the op- 
posite or contrary being true of the 
country. Urbanism is not a patholog- 
ical phenomenon, but a result of com- 
plex natural causes, especially the in- 
dustrial and agrarian revolutions. The 
psychological and cultural factors in the 
growth of the city at the expense of the 
country include: lure of adventure and 
excitement, escape from the stigma of 
rural life, and the lag in rural culture. 
Chapter 8 well develops the idea of 
mass pull of the big city varying with 
distance. Most rural migrants to the 
city are under 20. It is not established 
that the city gets the better grade of 
country population. The theory that 
impersonalization is the prime char- 
acter of urban life is elaborated. Some 
other generalizations, like the socal dis- 
tance between individuals and groups, 
the differentiation of occupations, and 
the role of fashions and ritual, seem 
overdrawn: if they hold in greater de- 
gree in city than in country, the reason 
is merely that the city with its larger 
population multiplies these human na- 
ture traits. The urban social types de- 
scribed in Chapter 12 »re many of them 
just as common in village life. 

In these days of economic and social 
planning, the last section of this volume 
is of special interest. It is on the 
Planning and Control of Urban Society. 
It gives a good historical sketch of 
what has been done; contributes the 
new idea (to this reviewer it is new, 
anyway) of the need of reducing the 
“mental tax of complexity” and lists 
among many devices for this reduction 
the newspaper and advertising—great 
aids in standardization; and closes with 
a prophecy of the future of urbanism. 
The hope is in decentralization or poly- 
nucleation, and these will come not of 
themselves but only through planning 


and study—R. W. 
* 

A WORD picture having as its base 

labor matters in the steel and coal 
production section near Vandergrift, 
Pa., is drawn in the American Mercury 
for June by T. L. Morton, a newspaper 
man of that district. In the same issue 
W. J. Henderson, music critic of the 
New York Sun since 1902, writes a book 
review with the title, “The Golden Age 
of Opera.” Benjamin Stolberg, New 
York journalist, is author of “A Lib- 
eral Looks At Revolution,” in the same 
magazine.—R. W. J. 


* * 
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STARTS SHOPPING GUIDE 


Oklahoma City News Issuing Free 
Supplement 

Carriers of the Oklahoma City News 
delivered copies of a 14-page Merchan- 
dising Guide to all homes on their 
routes, Friday, June 15. The ‘guide 
will be a regular weekly feature pub- 
lished to give News’ advertisers 100 
per cent coverage in Oklahoma City, 
according to J. H. Foreman, advertis- 
ing manager. 

The guide reprinted advertising from 
the Friday issue of the News which 
had been set early and was delivered 
with the regular home edition. 

Printed on standard-size pages, the 
guide carried three pages of classified 
advertising reprinted from the Friday 
issue. 

.Mr. Foreman said that although the 
first issue carried only display and 
classified advertising later issues will be 
brightened with features and _ fiction. 
Advertisers are charged a percentage of 
the regular rate for the reprinted ads. 

More than half a dozen shopping 
papers are printed regularly by printing 
establishments in Oklahoma at present. 


ADOPTS 3-CENT PRICE 


Dallas Times-Herald Cites Increasing 
Production Costs 
(By telegraph to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 

Datias, Tex., June 18—The Dallas 
Times-Herald announced its street sale 
price would be 3 cents per copy begin- 
ning today. 

The paper said it was taking that 
step because of the “tremendously in- 
creasing costs in every department of 
the newspaper publishing business.” 

“Tt is our belief,” the announcement 
said, “that the general public thor- 
oughly appreciates that even the 3-cent 
price will not begin to pay for the white 
paper used, the vast amount of labor, 
extensive telegraph services and the 
many other features which go into the 
making of a daily newspaper.” 

The cost of the paper delivered at 
homes will remain unchanged. 


TO OPEN N. Y. OFFICE 
Because of increased volume of na- 
tional advertising in the east, Lake- 
Spiro-Cohn, Memphis advertising 
agency, will open a New York office to 
take care of the new accounts. Pernard 

L. Cohn, president, has announced. 











NEWSPAPER LINAGE CONTINUED ITS UPWARD TREND IN MAY 
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SPOKANE, WASH. ein ss 30034 1933 Gain or Loss 1934 1933 Gain or Loss 
= “at MOE Eee m 4,772 354,537 40,235 G Tarrytown News .,....(e) 550,610 406,761 143,849G 
RT shesovincaas (e) 472,632 417,646 54,986G Siar Ps ag alk ys ll oy Encl a a ea — Se see 6s 
Bess niin os-ceen (e) 193,546 189,766 3,780G Taro *” Xe) 1,504°5 27°65 =e Mane Ole 
Sienietes (S) 1467088 90'290 53°798 G en .-(e) 1,504,568 1,327,659 176,909G Peekskill Star ........ KG) -26R070 scsccc “aseaer 
Tul Dally ............ = = Grand Total ............ 3,990,351 3,445,093 545,258 G Grand Total ............ 3,806,467 3,202,418 604,049 G 
Total on & ee arrrese saneee yr ee *Peekskill Star not measured during 1933. 
Grand Total ..........-. 1,089,297 906.641 182,656G TRENTON, N. J. 
Times ...... icamauseata (e) 648,381 $26,785 121,596 G WICHITA, KAN. 
Times-Advertiser ...... (S) 65,786 62,121 3,665 G Beacon ......eeeeeeeee (e) 538,653 483,284 55,369 G 
i a 3 84 3 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Grand Total ............ 714,167 588,906 125,261G BASIE vrrvserse essere Oe) Sectaa seasas tesaese 
MI ainichony coi (e) 696,447 610,697 85,750G a... (S$) 179°227 141732337’ 
Held .........eseee (e) 682,432 593,588  88844G TULSA, OKLA. a me 170°242 103,088 67137 G 
fest Standard ceeeeees (m) 483,272 401,748 81,524G = Tribune ...........00.. (e) 549,687 516,113 33,574G a moos 
American (S) 166,184 114,603 51,581G = World .......--- ees (m) 496,960 460,167 36,793 G Total Dally ..+---+--0+. 152608 es See 
Post-Standard cab h eRe wwe £3} rgd goed ys Tribune SES eee (S) 151,478 73,688 77°790 G Fal Sunday eS P peg page 105,061 : 
vetteeee s 272 1318 f orld ..........+.....08) 236:370 131,630 104’740G rand Total ...........- 1,678,449 1,397,850 280,599 
Total ff einige: mites 048 181 eis & Total Daily Ben thts tae 1,046,647 976,280 70,367 G WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Grand Total Se, 5 4 4 F sie if at P| 178.604 1 817184 327'420 G ota uNnday ..-+..++-- 387,848 205,318 182,530 G Record Cee eeserccteccce (m) 917,274 857 927 59 347 
"Sunday American jinage includes’ American Weekl Grand Total ............ 1,434,495 1,181,598 252,897 G Times-Leader ......-.+.. (e) 879,730 837,138 42,592 
figures, 1934—92,38] lines: 1933-70377 li y News (e) 484,772 441,899  42,873G 

% a i : wan : ines. SNOWS coerce seeersseee OF,4/424 a yO4 a 
“a peeneenr =a SB Cc Independent ........... (S) 179,641 142,159  37,482G 
bab one's gica'isehec, m) 457,800 282,830 174,970G : Ee ae owas 
yell cece (m) 486628 343°717 : Total Daily ............ 2,281,776 2,136,964 144,812G 
TACOMA, WASH. Bs sasioatecxazcees (e) 512:264 3389489 176775 G Total Sunday ......-+., a oe ae 
Lier. eee 179,308 sie — Times eet ces (e) 698510 $41;413 157,097 G Grand Total’............ 2,461,417 2,279,123 182,294 G 
tiie, -°****" 456985 386°244 70,741 Bree ctasuocbins, ch e) 1,561, 417,866 143,601 
. Seeeeeee 337,468 327374 9'804G "Herald wee eee (S) '279,634 220,327 59,307 G WORCESTER, MASS. 
Saas Scie sian one.h 96,099 86,064 10,035 G AT cece ecececeseeees (S) 382,931 360,796 22,135 G Telegram wee eeetene (m) 543,314 444,336 98,978G 
Seat cas sccu. Gace (S) 190,625 157,554  33.071G Oder oss osec ee (e) 596.420 498.935 7.485 G 
Total Daily HE stemcstiaiie 973,761 892,853 80,908 G ‘eee ams es os rego Gg Post M LLIIEIIIG) 3603361 337°182 32209 G 
ay .. ° t 6,064 10,035 G te) BUY cccccscccces ,686, 921,3 7€5,354G Ndleueiae. d ’ ’ 26! 
Grand Total ..2 222222211 1,069'860 9781917 90943. | ec lee ee yn ined ee OT cones Geet See 
srand Total ..... LUSeee 4,539,859 3,659,992 879.867G T ily . 5 
*Sunday Herald includes American Weekly ng 1934— poral eaily ea ee righ 1.208422 —— c 
92,381 lines; 1933—70,377 lines , | Sccionl =~: stata 1astaee 1a00nes | aaaeee 
TOLEDO, OHIO ’ ; * : ran WEE Set eteceneec ,Ool, ’ WVIe a4, 
ne my 124714 92978 31.7596 WESTCHESTER COUNTY (N. Y.) GROUP YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Te eorcecneccsccuces e 163 699,355 128808G | Mamaroneck Times ....(e) 238,105 202,62 5 Jindi 
ns (e) 423,394 335,594 87,800G Mt. Vernon Argus..... (e) 546,632 336.409 10223 @ Fs eon Bada e ede a) 480797 Se7452 735348 G 
SESS csc. (S) 191,433 159,618  31/815G New Rochelle Standard ‘ i Vindicator pepaiueedior: ware. ° piper ue 
ae ee eeeepa a “as 4s ase | 0CU Cee = ns 
Total Sunday °!771°77171 1°336:271 1,127,924 248,347G Ossining Citizen Regis- i stops Total Daily ............ 1,148,611 811,967 336,644 
G y 191,433 159,618  31,815G Ra oa Jasin ces (e) 252,855 234,347 18,508G 
Wel ........ 1,567,704 1,287,542 280/162G  Portchester Item... 362'8 Ses L | ool > lla 203°498 908387 38s 108 G 
»6/, 287, . chester Item ...... (e) 808 400,396 37,588 L eC Se 1,293,495 908,387 385,108G 
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Circulation 
COAST CIRCULATORS 
MAP FALL MEETING 


Californians Hold Luncheon Meeting 
at Santa Monica with Mem- 
bers from 17 Cities 
Attending 


(By telegraph to Eviror & PuBLIsHER) 

Santa Monica, Cal., June 19—Plans 
for the sixteenth annual convention of 
the California Circulation Managers’ 
Association, to be held Oct. 15 and 16 
at Stockton, were mapped under direc- 
tion of Harry Pollak, state president, 
at a midsummer luncheon June 19 in 
the Grand Hotel, Santa Monica. 

Ray Marx of the Los Angeles Post- 
Record was assigned to discuss “News- 
boy Unions”; William Snell of the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, “Adver- 
tising and Circulation”; William Har- 
rison of the Los Angeles Herald, “The 
NRA Code for Newspaper Boys.” 

Another feature of the convention 
will be a debate on the value of the 
independent carrier system, with Ralph 
Frankis of the Alhambra Post-Advo- 
cate speaking for, and R. M. Conklin 
of the Santa Ana Register speaking 
against this plan. In addition, every 
circulator will be asked to give a brief 
report on some successful promotion 
or order stunt. 

E. E. Linden, in charge of the pro- 
gram at the luncheon, presented James 
S. Lacy, educator and author of a 
newspaper column on child training, 
who spoke. An official welcome, ex- 
tended by J. D. Funk, business man- 
ager of the Santa Monica Outlook, to- 
gether with talks by Rudie Seiler on 
the relationship of advertising to cir- 
culation; by H. F. Thompson on news- 
paper insurance problems, and by C. 
L. Graves of the Los Angeles Times on 
circulation supplies, concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Managers and assistants attending 
represented papers in Glendale, Culver 
City, Alhambra, San Jose, Visalia, San 
Bernardino, San Pedro, Redondo, Red- 
lands, Riverside, Santa Ana, Long 
Beach, Monrovia, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Monica and Glendale. 


FIGHT PICTURES BY PLANE 


Publication of Baer-Carnera fight 
pictures in the late editions of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner on the 
morning following the bout resulted 
from speedy shipment from New York 
to Chicago by plane. The pictures 
were rushed from the fight to Newark 
Airport, placed aboard a United Air 
Lines plane, which had been held 15 
minutes after scheduled departure time, 
and arrived in Chicago at 3:30 in the 
morning. 








SEEKING BEST LOVED PICTURE 

The Chicago Daily News and the 
Art Institute of Chicago are sponsor- 
ing a contest in the News to select by 
popular vote the best-loved American- 
owned picture. The newspaper and the 
art institute will undertake to obtain 
the picture, and the institute will hang 
it in the World’s Fair Show. The un- 
veiling will take place July 9. 


COURSE IN ENTERTAINING 


The Oakland (Cal.) Tribune spon- 
sored a course in the “Art of En- 
tertaining” which began June 14 in 
Kahn’s Little Theatre under direction 
of Martha Lee (Mrs. Rankin), director 
of the Tribune home economics de- 
partment. 


WRITING HOLLYWOOD SERIES 

Philip Kinsley, Chicago Tribune staff 
writer, is in Hollywood writing a series 
based on interviews with producers and 
principals of the motion picture in- 
dustry. 


NEW OIL FIELD FEATURE 
“I ‘Make’ the Oil-Fields,” by Jos. A. 
Kornfeld, is a new Sunday feature 
released by Oil Features Syndicate, of 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Editor 


RAUCK HEADS INTERSTATE 


Home Delivery Problems Dominate 
Convention Discussions 

Circulation organization honors des- 
cended in a cloud this week upon Wal- 
ter R. Rauck, Pittsburgh Press. On 
Thursday he was elected second vice- 
president of the I.C.M.A., but his col- 
leagues of the Interstate Circulation 
Managers Association anticipated that 
by electing him president at their an- 
nual meeting in New York Sunday 
evening and Monday. 

I. Isenberg, Jersey City Jersey Jour- 
nal, was elected first vice-president, and 
C. L. Stretch, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
second vice-president. C. K. Blasser, 
York (Pa.) Dispatch, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Directors elected 
were E. P. Kavanaugh, Baltimore Sun, 
retiring president; John T. Rowen, 
Bridgeton (N. J.) News, and George 
Stabler, Williamsport (Pa.) Grit. 

Mr. Isenberg presented a team of 
Jersey Journal carriers, who demon- 
strated a solicitation under adverse cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the Hudson 
County field. He related that no home 
delivery organization had been pre- 
viously attempted in this area. 

Sunday evening was occupied en- 
tirely by round-table discussions, per- 
taining mainly to home delivery prob- 
lems. Papers were read at the Mon- 
day session by Mr. Isenberg, R. L. 
McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; John 
L. Young, Philadelphia Inquirer; Ben 
Bloom, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, and 
Mr. Stabler. 





SAFE DRIVERS REWARDED 


Forty Evening Star Men Win Medals 
and Certificates 
(Special to Eptror & PusLisHer) 

WasuincTon, D. C., June 19—Forty 
drivers for the Evening Star who dur- 
ing the past year have completed a total 
of 851,000 miles of driving without one 
accident of any kind have received 
awards of the National Safety Council 
for safe driving. 

This is the fourth year Evening Star 
drivers have been recognized by the 
Council, and marks the best annual 
record of the four years in the num- 
ber of drivers who went through the 
year without accident, and in the num- 
ber of total miles driven. 

Medals and certificates of award 
were presented by Fleming Newbold, 
business manager. In making the 
awards, he pointed out to the winning 
drivers that the Star was the first 
newspaper in the country to start safety 
driving under National Safety Council 
regulations. 

Eight four-year awards were made to 
drivers who during the past four years 
had driven a total of 556,161 miles 
without accident. The three year group 
which last year totaled 8, was increased 
to 14 this year. 

Eleven drivers received medals for 
two years of perfect driving, and 15 
were rewarded for driving one year 
without accident. 





CARRIERS WIN TRIP 

Twenty-six carriers of the Birming- 
ham Post enjoyed a trip to Chattanooga 
recently as the prize in a subscrip- 
tion contest. They were entertained by 
Clyde Burgess, circulation manager of 
the Chattanooga Times. City Managers 
Paul McGinnis and Charles Whaley ac- 
companied the boys. Three branch 
office managers, David Hall, Walter 
Schreck and Charles Guthrie also won 
trips. Guthrie won the applause of the 
Chattanooga Times organization with a 
sales demonstration using the Times, 
which he had subscribed to and studied 
for a month before-hand. 


39 BOYS VISITED FAIR 

Thirty-nine Omaha World-Herald 
carrier boys returned to Omaha June 16 
following a four-day sightseeing trip 
to the Worlds Fair, Chicago. Through 
special arrangements the boys made an 
all-day cruise on Lake Michigan on a 
private yacht, and were also welcomed 
by city officials. 
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SPELLING BEE POPULAR 


Cleveland Press Eliminates 100,000 
Children, Selecting Two Winners 
A barrage of more than 10,000 words 

were hurled at 108 boy and girl dis- 
trict spelling champions in the Cleve- 
land Press-Northern Ohio spelling bee 
finals Friday night, June 1, and it re- 
quired more than five hours to select 
two champions in high school and grade 
divisions. 

The spelldown, culminating a spell- 
ing bee that extended into five coun- 
ties and saw more than 100,000 school 
children eliminated in classroom, school 
and district meets, was the first held 
by The Press in eight years. 

The boy and girl winners will be 
taken to Washington, D. C., with their 
home room teachers to meet President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. They also won 
gold medals. Each of 255 school win- 
ners won bronze medals and all dis- 
trict winners silver medals, presented 
by the Press. 





CONDUCTING FOUR CONTESTS 

The Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call is 
conducting four contests, two in the 
hobby department, and two for sports 
readers. A short story contest open- 
ing July 1 and continuing to Sept. 9, 
offers six prizes totaling $100 for short- 
short stories by amateur writers in 
New Jersey. Having just completed a 
landscape contest for amateur photo- 
graphers the Call has started another 
for pictures of children. The sports 
contests are a long-distance golf driving 
test and an Essex County tennis tour- 
nament with qualifying rounds sched- 
uled during July and August. 


HELD BASEBALL SCHOOL 


A total of 16,850 boys attended the 
series of lectures given by major league 
ball players in the first annual Junior 
Baseball School conducted by the St. 
Louis Star-Times. The school began 
with the first lecture on April 18, and 
ended June 16, with the championship 
game at Sportsman’s Park, home of the 
St. Louis National and American 
League baseball clubs. Boys between 
the ages of 10 and 17 years were eligi- 
ble. The newspaper plans to hold an- 
other baseball school next year. 


FRECKLE FACE ROUNDUP 

The Chicago American is sponsoring 
a “Freckle Face Roundup” at A Cen- 
tury of Progress on June 26th. A 
coupon clipped from the American and 
presented at the World’s Fair entrance 
will admit any freckled-faced boy or 
girl under 18 years of age on that date. 
In addition, there will be prizes for 
the boys and girls having the most 
freckles. 





MODERN HOME EXHIBIT 

The Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 
will sponsor a home modernization ex- 
position in that city July 16 to Sept. 1. 
Its purpose will be to assist home 
owners who receive federal funds for 
improvement of their property. The 
building and household supply trades of 
the city will cooperate. 


FREE PAPERS FOR A DAY 


When the sun failed to make its ap- 
pearance on June 13 up to 3:30 o'clock, 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening 
Times made good its sunshine offer by 
giving away the edition free. The June 
13th issue was the 116th free issue in 
24 years. 


JUNIOR GROUP MARKS BIRTHDAY 

More than 2,000 children 15 years of 
age and under, attended the first birth- 
day celebration of the News Junior 
Kore, children’s organization sponsored 
by the Eugene (Ore.) Morning 
News and Radio Station KORE, on 
June 2. 


TITLE CONTEST 


A “Name the Cartoon” contest is 
being conducted by the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph in which $500 in prizes will 
be awarded. 


CARTOON 


HELD DOLL AND PET PARADr 


The Madison (S. D.) Daily Leader 
staged a combined Dollar Day and Doy 
and Pet Parade, June 9, which proved 
to be one of the biggest Promotions! 
ever put on by the paper. Three hyp. 
dred children, 3 to 12 years of age, | Eve 
with exhibits under 15 different clas.’ ny 
fications, marched in the parade, Prizes 
were given for dolls, dolls and buggies 
dogs, ponies, brides and bridegrooms 
hobos, colored families, bicycle, comicaj 
vehicles, and miscellaneous pets, Icel M 
cream and all-day suckers were given 
to each child participating in the parade Alb 
in addition to 15 grand prizes. Mer. 
chants advertised dollar day bargains jn 
a special edition of the Leader. 


SHOW BAD DRIVING HABITs 


The Chicago Tribune, through Ha! 
Foust, Tribune automobile editor, jsf Yor 
conducting a campaign against bag} ing 
driving habits among Chicago motor.) Ne 
ists. The Tribune is printing daily} sess 
pictures of motorists violating tragicfof : 
regulations, giving the names and auto. 
mobile license numbers of the offend. 
ers. In an editorial this week, the 
Tribune suggested that motor clubs, the 
press and traffic authorities should join 
in a general campaign of public educa. 
tion to remedy conditions. 


97 CARRIERS HONORED 
Honor certificates were presented tof T 
97 newspaper boys by former Mayor 
A. J. Peters of Boston at the com-§N. 
mencement exercises of the Burroughs} } 
Newsboys Foundation last week. These 
boys have done outstanding work ing'Sh 
their class activities. Thirty-six of the 
boys received athletic emblems for ex. 
cellence in basketball, track, baseball 
and wrestling. I 


OFFERING ALASKA TRIP 
A trip to Alaska is the prize being§the 
offered for the most popular girl in 
Craig County, Okla., in a contest beingg | 
conducted by the Vinita (Okla)fon 
Leader & Journal in conjunction with} 2 
local merchants. he 
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NEWS 
-- as you like it 


The New York Herald Tribune 
is for people who enjoy readin, 
a newspaper that publishes a’ 
the authentic news fully, with- 
out being verbose; ple who 
enjoy reliable, well-written in- 
formation concerning music, 
the theater, books, the screen. 
and the various sports from 
fishing to fighting. The circula- 
tion of the Herald Tribune }, 
in fact, restricted to the number 
of people who are interested in 
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ROBERT REMEN ARNOLD 


ews Political Writer Killed 
Yale Class Reunion we 
rt Remen Arnold, 38, legislative 
Reoadent of the Albany (N. Y.) 
ee News and well-known writer 
York political subjects, was 
June 19 by a fall from the 
headquarters of the Yale 
Jass of He was attending a re- 
on in New Haven. 
Mr. Arnold was the son of the late 
=e Arnold, former publisher of the 
5 all 4 panemereernre Fees 
tered Yale in 1915, but left col- 

wigs enter the World War as an 
as in the navy. At the end of the 
“ he became legislative correspondent 
f the Albany Evening News. ; 
"Gor Herbert H. Lehman, of a 
+t expressed his sorrow upon hear- 
Yorks fir. Arnold’s death and ~ 
~. York State Senate in its specia 
Nem, June 19, adopted a resolution 
of sympathy. 

He is cervives by 
en, a brother, Lynn 
aepisher of the Albany 
and a sister. 


THOMAS L. MASSON 


Noted Humorist, Editor of “Life” 
for 28 Years, Dies 
as L. Masson, humorist and 
sion, ded at his home in Glen Ridge, 
N. J., June 18. ; Le 
Mr. Masson was editor of Life for 
28 years and also was the editor of the 
“Short Turns and Encores” department 
of the Saturday Evening Frost. He was 
one of the founders of the Dutch Treat 
b. : ; 
Oe was born in Essex, Conn., July 
2|, 1866, and educated in the public 
schools of New Haven. He_ joined 
the Life Publishing Company in 1893 
and resigned in 1922. pies 
In 1924 he was an editorial writer 
on the New York Times. ; 
Among the humorous books which 
he wrote or compiled were “American 
Humorists of Today,” “Well, Why 
Not?” “Yankee Navy,” “A Corner in 
Women,” “The Von Blumers,” “The 
Best Short Stories in the World,” and 
“Humorous Masterpieces of American 
Literature.” 


RICHARD LEROY WATKINS 
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J. Arnold, former 
Evening News, 





Promoter of Glostora and Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder Dies 

Richard LeRoy Watkins, 69, whose 
skillful use of advertising in the world- 
wide promoton of the sale of mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo and other toilet 
products raised him from an obscure 
young man without resources to the 
rank of a reputed millionaire, died of 
pneumonia June 14 at his home in Pros- 
pect village, near Marion, Ohio. 

Through the medium of newspaper 
and magazine advertisements, he made 
mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, Glos- 
tora (a hair preparation), and, in re- 
cent years, Dr. Lyons’ tooth powder 
known to millions throughout the 
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United States and in many foreign 
countries. He organized the R. L. 
Watkins Company 25 years ago to 
manufacture and sell toilet preparations. 


WALTER E. HUBBARD 
Walter E. Hubbard, 65, owner and 
publisher of the Gardner (Mass.) 
News, died there, June 17, following 
an eight-month illness. He started his 
Fareer at the age of 16 as a reporter 
lor the Brattleboro (Vt.) Phoenix and 





| Femained with that newspaper for 30 


pears becoming president in 1910. In 
913 he founded the Brattleboro Pub- 





ishing Company and was editor of the 
rattleboro Reformer until 1918. He 
tved with the Y. M. C. A. overseas 
uring the World War. In 1919 he 
ought the Beverly (Mass.) Times and 
“rved as editor until 1921 when he 
Posed of it to purchase the Gardner 
8.) News from Levi H. Green- 
"ood. He served in many community 
‘aterprises and was prominent in state 


a He is survived by his wife and 
er. 
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Obituary 


HARLES P. FORD, 38, night news 

editor, Portland Oregonian, died 
recently at the Veterans’ Hospital in 
Portland following a major operation. 
He was born in Winnipeg. He served 
overseas during the war and was en- 
gaged in several major battles with the 
148th field artillery. 

FrANK E. GriFritH, 67, owner of 
the Service Typesetting Company, Kan- 
sas City, and veteran newspaperman, 
died in Kansas City last week. He 
was on the reportorial staffs of the 
old Kansas City Globe and the Kan- 
sas City Gazette. In 1894 he founded 
the first newspaper in Guthrie, Okla. 
A sister survives. 

Mrs. L. N. Cason, society editor, 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News, 
died of heart disease June 15. She had 
been in ill health for some time, but 
had been at her desk the day before 
her death. Before going to Texas 
Mrs. Cason worked on Tennessee and 
Mississippi newspapers. 

Joun P. Beck, 57, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Alvin (Tex.) Sun and 
well known in Texas politics, died at 
a hospital in Houston, Tex., June 12, 
following a short illness. 

Mrs. SarAH Frances Moore, 71, 
mother of C. Arthur Moore, advertis- 
ing manager of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar, died June 10th at her 
home in Liberty, Mo. 

GLENN Howarp, 64, veteran Ne- 
braska and Minnesota editor, died at 
his home in Ashland, Neb., June 14th, 
of cerebral hemorrhage. A native of 
Pine Island, Minn., he edited papers 
at Alden, Minn., and Hooper, Neb., 
before becoming editor of the Ashland 
Gazette, a position he held for 20 years. 
Survivors are his wife, a son and two 
daughters. 

Wittram G. CapeELtar, 73, former 
publisher of the Mansfield (O.) News, 
died at his home there on June 11 after 
a long illness. The News was founded 
by his father, the late William S. 
Capellar. In 1932 the News was merged 
into the Mansfield Journal. 

Witiram A. McKay, 59, Associated 
Press correspondent at St. John’s, N. 
F., and manager of the Crosbie Hotel, 
died recently. He was a pioneer in the 
mining development in Cape Breton and 
Newfoundland. His wife and two chil- 
dren survive him. 


Rocer Bannine, 32, former Twin 
Cities newspaperman, died June 14th 
at his home in St. Paul after an ill- 
ness of four months. He was born and 
educated in St. Paul, started newspaper 
work on the Pioneer Press and Dispatch 
when he was 18, and worked for these 
papers three years. He also worked 
on the St. Cloud Journal Press for 
three years, after which he joined the 
Minneapolis Star, where he became city 
editor. In 1931 he entered the em- 
ploy of KSTP as a continuity writer. 
He left the radio field a year ago to 
start a publication business of his own. 

Wa ter TrotH, 52, city hall reporter 
for the Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Tele- 
gram, died suddenly June 13th, while 
walking on a downtown Los Angeles 
street. He had been employed by the 
Press-Telegram for 11 years, and for- 
merly was on the Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Argus Leader. He is survived by his 
wife, two brothers and two sisters. 

Joun F. Tims, Sr., 71, father of 
John F. Tims, Jr., treasurer of the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune 
Company, died June 13th in Mercy 
Hospital in New Orleans after a brief 
illness. 

T. B. Fortune, 32, who recently as- 
sumed active management of the Henry 
Bulletin, weekly newspaper, published 
at Martinsville, Va., died at a ‘Mar- 
tinsville hospital June 13th, following 
a brief illness. His wife survives. 

Harry H. Bross, 74, editor of the 
Westboro (Mass.) Chronotype, a 
weekly, died June 15th in Memorial 
Hospital, Worcester. He formerly was 
an editor of the Kansas City Star and 
Chicago Chronicle and also was em- 
ployed on the New York Herald. 
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JosepH A. Rosspacu, 73, for 26 ELLIS WILL FILED 


years with the business department of 
the Detroit News, died June 15th fol- 
lowing an illness of two months. 


EUGENE GREINER 

Eugene Greiner, 74, for 52 years an 
employe of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, died suddenly in Philadel- 
phia, June 16, and was buried in Arlington 
Cemetery, Drexel Hill, Pa. He was 
reputed to have disbursed more money 
in the purchase of advertising space 
than any other man in the world. He 
was known personally and_ highly 
esteemed in the offices of magazines and 
newspapers throughout the United 
States. Mr. Greiner is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Louis McLean, of Lans- 
downe, Pa., with whom he made his 
home, and two sons, G. Kirk, 15 Winde- 
mere Avenue, Lansdowne, and E. Craig, 
of Winchester, Mass., both of whom 
are employed by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. 








ROBERT A. BATES 

Robert A. Bates, 64, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Plattsmouth (Neb.) Jour- 
nal, died at his home in Plattsmouth, 
June 15 following a year’s illness. 
Three weeks prior to his death, Mr. 
Bates directed the affairs of the news- 
papers from a screened cot. Mr. Bates 
was born in Marion, IIl., Dec. 14, 1869, 
and while in his ’20’s bought the Pa- 
cific Junction (la.) Times. When the 
Times’ plant was destroyed by fire in 
1895 he purchased the Silver City (Ia.) 


Times. He went to Plattsmouth in 
1902. His wife and a nephew sur- 
vive. 





ANDREW E. MURPHY 


Andrew E. Murphy, 72, exchange 
editor of the American Weekly, died 
June 13, at his home in New Brighton, 
S. I. Mr. Murphy, who was a mem- 
ber of the Silurians, started his career 
in 1883 with the New York World. 
Later he went to St. Louis to take 
charge of the Sunday section of the 
St. Lows Post-Dispatch. Subsequently 
he worked on the New York Journal, 
New York Times, New York Herald 
and the London (England) Daily Mail. 
Survivors are his wife and a daugh- 
ter. 





N. J. BAULER 


N. J. Bauler, 47, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations controller, who had been 
with the Bureau for 16 years, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack June 16 at his 

home in Chicago. 


An estate of more than $3,000,000 in 
personal property was left by Theodore 
T. Ellis, president of the New England 
Fibre Blanket Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and vice-president of the Chicago Daily 
News, who died Jan. 6 in London, 
England, according to a petition filed 
June 18 in Probate Court at Worcester. 
The petition was filed by George H. 
Mirick and John T. McGrath, special 
administrators of the Ellis estate, ask- 
ing permission to pay $108,976 in debts. 
They stated that the total obligations 
of the estate are about $1,113,676, of 
which about $1,000,000 is in inheritance 
taxes. This estimate of $3,000,000 is 
the first official intimation of the value 
of Mr. Ellis’ property since the dis 
puted will was filed shortly after his 
death. Although the controversy over 
the will has not been settled yet, it 
was reported that the- petition asking 
permission to sell a herd of 28 Guern- 
sey cattle and farm implements for 
$5,700 was the forerunner of an out- 
of-court settlement. 





JOSEPH L. BOGDAN 


Joseph L. Bogdan, 33, business man- 
ager of Czas, Polish language semi- 
weekly, published in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died June 19 at his home in Jersey City, 
N. J., following a long illness. Prior 
to joining Czas, he was advertising 
manager of Nowy Swiat, Polish lan- 
guage daily. He is survived by his 
mother, two sisters, and two brothers. 


Cc. C. PLATT WILL PROBATED 

The estimated value of the estate of 
Chester C. Platt, former Batavia (N. 
Y.) Times publisher, who died May 3 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., was placed at 
$100,000 when his will was filed for 
probate last week at Clearwater, Fla. 
The chief beneficiaries of the estate are 
his wife and two sons. 








CREDIT UNION FORMED 


The Cowles Employes’ Credit Union 
was formed at a meeting of 250 em- 
ployes of the Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view, Spokane Chronicle and Pacific 
Northwest Farm Trio June 7. The 
following were elected as directors: 
W. A. Allen, M. J. Barrett, R. O. 
Danielson, Miss E. M. Robertson, W. 
N. Child, W. W. Hindley, V. Porter, 
H. C. Tismer, Charles H. Daiger, Ed 
Dennis, T. A. Geraghty and S. R. 
Diehl. Officers elected by the directors 
are: President, M. J. Barrett; vice- 
president, Charles H. Daiger ; secretary- 
treasurer, R. O. Danielson. 
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Retail News and Notes 





By RICHARD WEBSTER 


TORE Layout and Design. The five- 

story retail store that Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. is putting up at 63rd street 
and Halsted, Chicago, will be window- 
less—to assure better display on the 
floor. The exterior display effect of 
windows will be secured by glass col- 
umns continuing up above each entrance 
to the full height of the building. Cen- 
tury of Progress architecture? No, 
but the sound and logical, even though 
convention-shattering, results of care- 
ful analysis of modern lighting and 
display requirements ! . The fine 
looking housewares department of Stern 
Brothers in New York owes part of its 
volume to being on the fifth floor en 
route to the restaurant where about 
1,200 meals are served daily. . The 
whole of Lewis & Conger’s house fur- 
nishing store is being remodeled, and 
air-conditioning is being put in the 
Sleep Shop. . . . The Davis Co. Store 
in Chicago has opened a new beauty 
salon in aspen wood natural finish—30 
manicuring tables and 25 rooms. . ‘ 
The Charles F. Berg Shop in Portland 
is opening beauty parlors with 3,200 
square feet of floor space, 12 operating 
rooms and 3 consulation rooms. Clear 
Western maple is used with ebony trim- 
ming. . . . New interiors (six different 
plans from which store owners maj 
choose) have been devised for the Red 
& White voluntary chain ‘of grocery 
stores. These stores, by the way, will 
continue advertising in Good House- 
keeping, beside using local newspapers 
and a four-page tabloid “News Flashes” 
which has a million circulation. 

x * * 


ROUPING of Goods. All R. H. 

Macy & Co.’s low-price apparel 
will be grouped together with the shift 
of the inexpensive shoes from the fifth 
floor in the East Building to the third 
floor in the West Building. . The 
J. C. Penney store in Denver carries an 
extra stock of notions. apart from that 
in the notion department proper, dis- 
tributed throughout related departments 
—razors, shaving creams int men’s fur- 
nishings, closet accessories with bed- 
ding, ruchings and buttons with print 
goods. The stock of the main depart- 
ment has been doubled by this practice. 

se 6 


TOCK Control with a Selling Angle. 

The June issue of Notion and Nov- 
elty Review describes a stock control 
used in the art needlework department 
of the Denver Dry Goods Co. which 
has cut inventory 30 per cent and built 
sales up 50 per cent. Both these re- 
sults came from a sales policy of hold- 
ing subject to call for 30 days half the 
yarn necessary for any one garment if 
one-half the total amount is charged or 
paid for at the time of selection. The 
30-day limit prevents too much stock 
being tied up. 

* 


URVEYS and Censuses. Wage- 

earners’ brand preferences, as re- 
ported by the Macfadden Women’s 
Group, may be valuable to retailers. 
Some of the high spots: G-E, Frigid- 
aire and Kelvinator tie with 20 per 
cent each; Philco radio 19 per cent. 
Majestic 14, and Atwater Kent and 
R.C.A. Victor tied at 7.5 per cent; 
Dutch Cleanser 50 per cent, Lighthouse 
20, Bab-O 15, Bon Ami 13; Lux, Rinso 
and Chipso very close together with 
respective percentages of 24, 23 and 
22.6; among toilet soaps, Lux 38.6, Life- 
buoy 32, and Ivory, Camay and Palm- 
olive each about 28. Changes in buy- 
ing habits are shown in this survey by 
reports of regular and occasional use. 
For instance, soups: Campbell’s 44.2 
per cent regular use and 5.4 per cent 
occasional may be due to lose consider- 
able part of this workman trade to 
Heinz and Hormel, which have regular 
use percentages of only 7 and 2.2 re- 
spectively, but are reported for occa- 
sional use at 9.1 and 5 respectively... . 
A study made by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Business shows that 
most of the New York State 1 per cent 
sales tax in 18 large department stores 


fell on the more expensive items sold 
and on goods which did not have widely 
advertised prices. The policy of putting 
the tax where there is the least sales 
resistance is bad for uniformity and 
disorganizes competition. Three stores 
out of 18 absorbed the entire tax bur- 
den. . . . The economic survey of New 
York begun three years ago by the City 
College Bureau of Business Research 
will soon be available. It will show 
the relation between the character of 
retail stores and population and com- 
munity income. . . . The Bureau of the 
Census has released summaries of the 
retail reports for Nevada and Idaho. 
oe 

HE Biggest Retail Advertisement 

of the Month. In the June 16th 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post ap- 
pears an institutional and occasional 
full-page, full-color, bleed advertise- 
ment signed “Marshall Field and Com- 
pany Retail Chicago.” Most of the 
upper third of the page is a chart “in 
Carnival Spirit” of the North section 
of the Century of Progress Exposition, 
by Tony Sarg. And the same artist 
has sketched the crowd around “That 
Amazing Store Marshall Field and 
Company in Gala Attire,” which occu- 


pies the lower half of the page. Head- 
line: “Your Keys to Chicago.” Copy 
features the store’s Visitors’ Bureau 


and calls the store “an exposition to be 
found nowhere else.” 
x * x 

AINS in May. The total expendi- 

ture of the nation’s consumers for 
general merchandise this May is esti- 
mated at 385 millions, almost a sixth 
more than last May and about 6 per 
cent more than this April. The esti- 
mate is from The International Sta- 
tistical Bureau, which finds that con- 
sumer income has increased much more 
rapidly in the year than consumer ex- 
penditures for general merchandise, that 
much of the income increase has gone 
to pay off private obligations, and 
that so much of these old debts have 
been paid that further gain in income 
must be very favorably reflected in 
greatly increased sales. Federal 
Reserve Board preliminary figures on 
department store sales in May show : 
nation-wide average increase of 12 per 
cent—1l per cent in the San Francisco 
district, 7 per cent in New York, and 
24 per cent each in Cleveland and St. 
Louis. . . . The U. S. Department of 
Commerce says that May sales in 
grocery chains were 1 per cent above 
April in dollars—though usually there 
is a drop of about that amount. This 
May was 5% per cent above last May 
in dollar volume; but as prices are up 
much more than that percentage, the 
actual volume is less than a year ago. 

. According to the same authority 
sales of 5c.-to-$1 variety stores this 
May were 10 per cent above this April 
and 16 per cent above last May (more 
than the regular seasonal change). . . . 
In general chain store reports for May 
were good: National Bellas Hess up 
57.5 per cent for the month compared 
with a year ago, and 40.8 per cent up 
for the first five months of the year; 
Interstate Department Stores up 18.1 
per cent for May, and up 26.9 per cent 
for the four months ending May 31; 
Lerner Stores up 32.9 per cent for May 
and up 37.2 per cent for the first five 
months. 

* * * 

THER Good Signs. Class I rail- 

roads for April 1934 had a net 
operating income two-thirds greater 
than in April 1933. For the first four 
months the net operating income of 
this group was more than a half greater 
than for the same months last year. .. . 
The April gross of the Pullman Com- 
pany this year was 21 per cent better 
than last April, and the deficit for the 
month was cut from $452.000 last April 
to $95,000 this April. This year the 


four-month gross was more than 25 
per cent above last year; and the net 
for the four months this year was a 
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profit of $142,000 against a net deficit 
last year for the four months of over 
$1,588,000. . . For the first three 
months of 1934 income from bus opera- 
tion was 4 cents a bus-mile above last 
year’s first quarter; and passenger rev- 
enue was the best for four years. This 
year the gross profit per bus operated 
was $79.87, against $64.40 last year 
same quarter. Traffic over the 
George Washington Bridge (New 
York-New Jersey) this May was 6% 
per cent heavier than last May. 

Life insurance business is up: New 
York Life Insurance Company had 2 
per cent more applications for policies 
this May than last May. and for the 
five months of the year the rate of in- 
crease has been 25 per cent. . . . New 
paid-for ordinary life insurance in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society this 
May was also 25 per cent above last 
May’s figures, and for the five months 
the increase was 21 per cent over last 
year. 

The Associated Bell Companies con- 
trolled by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. connected about 44,000 
new instruments in May, about 43,000 
in April, and 108,000 in the first quarter 
of 1934. Every month since last Sep- 
tember has shown a gain, 

“a 


R the New Deal. In Syracuse, 

N. Y., 92 out of 93 retail druggists 
questioned by Ross Federal Service, 
Inc., expressed themselves for price 
stabilization. .. . “NRA Helped Stores 
Erase ‘Red’” is headline in the June 
llth issue of Retailing for an article 
analyzing figures from the annual re- 
port of the Controllers’ Congress of the 
NRDGA. This is a good answer in 
itself to Retailing’s own questionnaire 
asking retailers to “Declare yourselves 
on the Codes.” 


RECEIVES MAILING PRIVILEGE 

Formerly a shopping guide, the Ya- 
kima Valley (Wash.) Review, pub- 
lished by Verlin Coleman and Leal 
Grunke, has been given newspaper mail- 
ing privileges by postal authorities. 











BURGESS CHROME MATS 


STEREOTYPERS WATCH.-- 




































SECOND CLASS FEE cur 
Congress Reduces Entry Charge j x 
Closing Session 
. (Special to Epttor & PuBLisugp) 
WasuInctTon, D. une 12 


joint action of the Senate and Houdis 


the fee for entry of newspapers cl 
other publications as second class mae ? 
matter was reduced in one of the Jafhe ¢ 
enactments made by the 73rd Congreghartic 

The new fees scale the entry cog “A 
downward on the basis of Circulatiqhyck 
striking out the single fee of $] - 
which formerly was effective. It alddver 
provides that one-half the amount pafron 
by an applicant shall be returned ge 
him in the event the applicant's Dublichosed 
tion is not entered as second class maflown 
ter. The balance is held to Cover tBtock 
expenses of investigation and othably 


routine costs entailed in the Post Of; 
Department. 

The new fee is $25 for publicatig 
of not more than 2,000 circulation: 
for those over 2,000 and not more ¢ 
5,000 circulation, and $100 for the pu 
lications whose distribution exp 
5,000. 

“This reduction will be most be 





ficial to the smaller newspapers of (“Ii 
country,” Senator Kenneth McKellar dhossi 
Tennessee, chairman of the Sendbesti 
Committee on Post Offices, stated t ap 
his report to the upper house. (Cp t pl 
gressman James D. Mead submitted thot | 
House report. er 
um 

LIQUOR FIRMS SPENT $852,8;qstor: 
National advertisers of alcoholic be “C 


erages expended more than $852818 
New York newspaper advertising 4 
ing the first five months of 1934 
cording to an analysis just complet 
by the research department of the N¢ 


York World-Telegram. This invegete 
ment does not include retail stoppefd 
liquor advertising. \pproximateme!set 
$290,000 was invested to advert 


American whiskies, the next largest j 
vestment, $199,000, going to advertisi 
imported whiskies, 

















use. 
Don't hesitate to call him in. 


while to you. 


BURGESS “ 


paneer must constantly watch costs and appear- 
ance—two things that don't go together easily. 








Burgess Chrome Mats were developed by us to do both. i 

And each month more and more Stereotype Rooms are f'* 
finding it out—and adopting Burgess Chrome Mats as be 
standard. bert 

They are learning that: f. 
Burgess Chrome Mats shrink uniformly. adv 

Burgess Chrome Mats turn out better plates, assuring the 

~ a better printed paper with less ink and less impres- hat 
e sion upon press blankets. he 
> Burgess Chrome Mats show less lengthwise shrink- He 
age in relation to cross-wise shrinkage saving lost mi 
> advertising lineage. nd 
fe) And Burgess Chrome Mats cast at the lowest tem- eq 
perature that the metal formula and casting condi- 3 
V tions permit. 1) 
R These are the qualities of the mats—but the job of the Burgess fp, 
«> ~©—- Man who calls on you is not to sell you these mats. Burgess jfme 
« Chrome Mats sell themselves. He is trained to help you wit 
= with your mat problems—regardless of what make mats you 4" 


Hil 


if you watch costs and appearance his visit will be w 


There is no obligation. And | 


ra. 


LLULOSE COMPANY 


Freeport, IIlinois 15 





A LABORATORY 


CHROME MATS 


PRODUCT 

















Pacific Coast Representative, RALPH LEBER, 
426 Polson Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
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CUT F-pvERTISING ‘DELIVERED’ 

vharge DURING SLUMP 
(Continued from page 13) 

HER) 

le Se 





- wants known in government may be 
mh v wambersome for prompt relief—but 
Class maf public, the reader of the newspaper, 
f the tq he customer of the store, is not one 
Congreglarticle stupid. 
ntry cog “A few weeks ago, a large store, 
‘irculaticftuck with a handsome inventory ot 
Of $iymiture, wrote and printed a plausible 
®. Tt alddvertisement, stating that it had guessed 
nount pafrong in buying, that it was determined 
turned fp get rid of the furniture, that it pro- 
’S publichosed, therefore, to take drastic mark- 
class m@jowns to a total of 37 per cent on a 
cover titock of five large figures. 1 am re- 
and othably informed, however, that the actual 
ost Ofiiark-downs written for the sale were 

ess than 4 per cent. The consumer 
ublicatiofpead the advertisement, came to the 
ation: $Btore, and the sale was a failure. Why: 
more thgBecause the first-prices, | before_mark- 
r the puflown, were wholly artificial, The so- 
1 exceefpalied ‘mark-downs’ leit the prices still 
hove the bargain mark. The public 
nost benfrecognized that. ; ; 
ers of tf “It would have been practically im- 
cKellar possible for any newspaper to have in- 
1¢ Senavestigated and censored that copy before 
stated §t appeared. But the consumer censored 
use. Come plenty. And the store itself, which is 
mitted tot in the habit of misrepresenting its 
merchandise, took a loss not only in 
Furniture, but in consumer faith. That 
tore won't do that again. 





































ublic. 


holic “Censorship belongs with the pi 

$852,818 consumer is far more intelligent, 
ising dyfiat more wary, far more drastic in his 
1934 ppreciative Or punitive action, than 


ny board of censors we shall ever see. 
“And despite that fact, there has been 
reat hue and cry this year as never 
fore for censorship. The local adver- 
iser is harassed by a cloud of censor- 


vertifphip gnats, and for escape points to the 

a ; 
a (outlandish claims and to the savage 
.dvertisigectimony of the national advertiser. 
he national advertiser holds long, 


olemn meetings to decide whether vege- 
able shortening digests faster than lard, 
nd if so, what of it. The newspaper 








gnoring totally the fact that so long as 
its news and editorial columns are 
composed in the consumer’s interest, the 
ocal and the national advertiser alike 
ill go where consumers meet, to tell 
he story of their wares.” 

Mr. Hollister here cited instances of 
“Gilbert and Sullivan” censorship ef- 
forts, and concluded : 

“Let's re-examine the consumer. 
When we do, we shall realize that if an 
advertisement is accurate, and in what 
the consumer regards as decent taste, 
hat advertisement is proper for print... 
“The more you. study the consumer, 
he more you will respect his judgment. 
He will detect sham where you may 
nly suspect it; let him guide you. In 
the matter of censorship the consumer 
is away ahead of all of us. Let’s get 
cquainted with him as of 1934.” 





POWER MARKS 50TH YEAR 


In the June, 50th anniversary issue of 
Power, more than 250 power equip- 
ypment manufacturers were represented 
ypwith 225% pages of advertising, ac- 
ording to a report by the McGraw- 
#Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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ADVERTISING STAFF MEETS 


Market Data Discussed at Chicago 
Tribune Convention 

An exhaustive analysis of the charac- 
ter of Chicago’s population groups and 
concentration of buying power in vari- 
ous sections of the city, was made by 
W. E. Donahue, Chicago Tribune ad- 
vertising manager, at the convention of 
advertising department members of the 
Tribune held in Chicago last week. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher, 
reviewed the year’s achievements in a 
brief talk which opened the convention 
on Monday at the Medinah Club. C. S. 
Benham, national advertising manager, 
presided. 

W. R. Blend, classified manager, pre- 
sided at the Monday evening session, 
attended by members of the classified 
department. D. F. McMahon, local ad- 
vertising manager, was in charge of the 
Tuesday general session. C. M. Camp- 
bell, assistant advertising manager, pre- 
sided at the Wednesday session. 

W. E. Donahue, advertising manager, 
W. E. Macfarlane, business manager, 
W. J. Byrnes, manager of business sur- 
vey, and L. H. Rose, circulation direc- 
tor, addressed the convention at the clos- 
ing session on Thursday. 


NEW “SPECIAL” FIRM 





John F. Cole and L. J. Conroy Open 


an Office in Cleveland 

John F. Cole, formerly with the 
Cleveland News, national advertising 
director, Cleveland Press and advertis- 
ing director of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Times, and L. J. Conroy, formerly of 
the Cleveland News, national advertis- 
ing representative for Scripps-Howard 
newspapers and special Eastern national 
advertising representative for the Cleve- 
land Press, have opened offices as na- 
tional publishers’ representatives in the 
Hanna Building, Cleveland. 

Their territory comprises western 
New York State, western Pennsylvania, 
Louisville, Kentucky, north Ohio, east- 
ern Indiana, and eastern Michigan. 


C. W. KELLOGG RETIRING 


Charles W. Kellogg will retire from 
the management of the engineering de- 
partment of the American Type Foun- 
ders Sales Corporation on July 14, it 
was announced this week. He has not 
fully formulated his future plans, but 
expects to spend the next two months 
at his home in Allegan, Mich. Mr. 
Kellogg is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men and the Printers’ Supply Sales- 
men’s Guild of New York City. He 
served as a member of the board of 
directors of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company from 1926 to 1932. 








SENTENCED FOR MURDER 


Charles Johnston, 22-year-old chauf- 


feur, convicted of killing Dorothy 
Smith, 18-year-old employe of the 
Vonrovia (Cal.) News-Post business 
office April 14, this week was sen- 


tenced to life imprisonment. 
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STORE EXPERTS DISCUSS 
NEWSPAPERS 


(Continued from page 15) 





tions, the musts—possibly 50 per cent of 
my money—and the balance I would 
hold in a pool to be spent day by day 
on hot spot news regardless of what 
department or group gets it.’” 

Dr. John W. Wingate, associate pro- 
fessor of marketing, New York Uni- 
versity, presented the results of a study 
of store attitude toward national and 
private brands. 

He reported that the promotion of 
national and private brands is almost 
equal, but that unbranded goods account 
for 80 per cent of promotions in large 
stores, and 75 per cent in smaller stores. 
National brands, he said, are not ad- 
vertised in proportion to the sales de- 
rived from them. Most stores, large 
and small, believe that it is desirable 
and profitable to promote national 
brands, at least in some lines, and there 
seems to be a tendency for the cus- 
tomer to consider brand as a factor in 
choice more than formerly. 

G. R. Schaeffer, advertising manager 
of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, told 
the convention that while newspapers 
are willing to enforce truth in advertis- 
ing, the most practical method of deter- 
mining disputed points in “through an 
unprejudiced third party—an umpire— 
whose decisions may be recognized as 
just by both the advertiser and the ad- 
vertiser medium.” 

“The Better Business Bureau is your 
‘umpire,’” he added, “and by working 
in harmony with it, truth in advertising 


may be made a fact as well as a 
phrase.” 
Neil Petree, president of James 


McCreery & Co., New- York, reported 
the results of experiments in selling 
goods at round figures instead of prices 
in odd cents, -and said that while cus- 
tomer resistance was met in certain well- 
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You 


NEWSPAPER MEN 


know what you want 

CONVENIENCE .. te publishing and adver- 

lising centers, to shows and amusements. 

ATMOSPHERE . . friendly, with attentive 

service—no potted palms or icy formality. 

COMFORTS . . of a new and modern hotel 

RATES . . low enough to give you the best 

rooms al a reasonable price. 

IN NEW YORK, THAT’S THE PICCADILLY! 
A superior restaurant —SILVER 
LINING Cocldail Room Perfect 
—dinner and supper dancing. 

PUBLISHERS: Our advertising agents will 

accommodate a few good newspapers with 

exchange advertising contracts. 


Chalmers Pancoast, Director of Promotion 
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established lines, the experiment was 
successful in others cases. He said the 
custom of fixing odd prices seemed on 
the wane, since the general effect was 
simply to reduce the store’s margin. 

Paul E. Murphy, advertising mana- 
ger of Frederick Loeser & Co., Brook- 
lyn, chairman of the Sales Promotion 
Division, N.R.D.G.A., said the out- 
standing need in retailing at present is 
better selling by clerks. Under the 
NRA, he pointed out, the better sales- 
people are working fewer hours, and 
the addition of newcomers to the sell- 
ing staffs has lowered the average of 
sales productivity. He presented a plan 
drawn up to insure the use of all possi- 
ble means to improve the effectiveness 
of a store’s selling efforts. 





ENTERS DAILY FIELD 
The Tampa (Fla.) Presna, Spanish 
newspaper published for 18 years as 
a weekly, entered the daily field on 
June 16. Eliseo Perez, former Cuban 
counsel at Tampa, is editor. 
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Ir you need 
circulation 
men— 


Competent to take charge of 
your entire department, or to 
fill important posts in the 
department, the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the International 
Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation can provide you with 
men of capacity and ability. 


Address: Clarence E. Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Illinois. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 

To Epiror & PuBLISHER: We are 
somewhat puzzled by your editorial, 
“A Sorry Situation,” m Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER for June 16. 

It is indeed a sorry situation—but 
it seems to us that the proposed news- 
paper boy provisions are exactly what 
you recommend, namely, “a code which 
will eliminate the employment of boys 
and girls under fourteen years of age, 
which will allow a schedule of hours 
that conform to newspaper requirements 
without hardship on children . . .” 

The present provisions which the 
newspapers want to maintain permit 
the employment of children of any 
age and the night work restrictions for 
children under 16 years apply only to 
children selling papers, not to delivery 
work, 

Except for the age limit for girls 
in the new code (and I do not believe 
the papers are quarreling on this point), 
it seems to us the proposed provisions 
are entirely reasonable. They permit 
work as follows: 

a. Delivery Work. Boys of 12 years 
already engaged may continue in such 
work, but new workers should be 14 
years. The hours for boys under 16 
years are from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m., and 
in the summer months, until 8 p. m. 

b. Sales Work. There is a 14-year 
age minimum; the hours for boys be- 
tween 14 and 16 years are from 7 a. m. 
to 7 p. m., and in the summer months, 
until 8 p. m. 

There seems to be nothing unreason- 
able about these provisions. It is the 
age limitation to which the publishers 
most strenuously object, and this is in 
accord with your own editorial recom- 
mendation. 

They also object to the permit pro- 
vision which, Mr. Barnum claims, “is 
a step towards the federalization oi 
the children of America”—but in real- 
ity this merely means that the Federal 
Department of Labor will designate 
some one in each community to issue 
work permits—and such permits are 
the ¢ong-established method of enforc- 
ing child labor laws. The local school 
superintendent or someone in his office 
is the usual issuing officer. It would 
not, as Mr. Barnum claims, “necessi- 
tate the employment of thousand of 
inpector acting under the direction of 
the Department of Labor.” It is pre- 
cisely the same method by which the 
first and second child labor laws were 
enforced and for such enforcement the 
federal staff numbered exactly fifty- 
one. 

I might add that the periodical pub- 
lishers whose circulation involves similar 
problems have been working hand and 
glove with us on their code provisions 
and all has been most harmonious and 
cooperative. In fact, long before a 
code was mentioned, they had been 
working with us on standards and had 
adopted a plan according to which local 
groups were to report to us bad prac- 
tices which came to their attention and 
we were to send them on to their cir- 
culation managers. One of the maga- 
zine groups had taken on its staff a 
special person to work in the field with 
local agents and see that the standards 
agreed upon were maintained. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
New York. 





CLASSIFIED WORD RATE 

To Epitror & PusiisHer: This is in 
reference to H. A. Thomas’ contribu- 
tion concerning the word rate published 
on page 32 of your issue of May 19. 
In the accepted newspaper style I place 
the essence of my reply in the lead para- 
graph—the word rate has justified it- 
self in practice on papers in widely 
Scattered sections of the country, un- 
der diverse conditions. 

With no desire to enter into contro- 
versy, but simply to clarify the point 
for publishers and executives who may 
not have reached a clear decision, it 


Editor & Publisher 


may be stated that this is not “a cam- 
paign to undermine the classified rate 
structure,” but a definite effort to 
clarify and simplify that structure. 

Were classified advertising sold to 
none but professional space buyers, cold 
logic would be tne first consideration, 
but because it is the medium of expres- 
sion of the masses in voicing their needs, 
it must consider mass psychology. 

There is much criticism of the money 
lost on the incomplete terminal line. 
Surely the word rate may be so calcu- 
lated as to allow for this “probable er- 
ror.” 

That a true equivalent of the line rate 
may be calculated for the average 
word is proven by the experience of one 
western paper which, prior to the 
change in rate, and while the practice 
of senseless abbreviation was still tol- 
erated, averaged eight and a fraction 
lines per advertisement for the month 
of March, 1933. The same paper on 
a word basis with every word spelled 
out and presumably a greater consump- 
tion of white space, again averaged 
eight and a fraction lines per adver- 
tisement in March, 1934. The fraction 
was different, but any part of a line 
is mechanically a full line; further- 
more the realized revenue for the lin- 
age published on the word basis deviates 
by but a few dollars, out of many thou- 
sands, from the same revenue calculated 
on a line basis. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Telegraph 
Gazette and the Oakland (Calif.) Tn- 
bune have within the current year 
adopted the word rate and both papers 
express satisfaction with the brief trial. 
The El Paso (Tex.) Herald Post, the 
Muncie (Ind.) Press, the Akron (O.) 
Times Press, the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Post, the New Orleans (La.) Tribune, 
to cite but a few of many papers 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the nation, have operated on the word 
gate for an appreciable period, and 
they do not raise a dissenting voice 
from the chorus of approval. Surely 
the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. 

Mr. Thomas, in his article of the 19th, 
cites an example which he believes 
would be difficult of calculation. It is 
scarcely fair to pick from millions of 
classified advertisements a few at vari- 
ance with the general practice. But 
certainly the task of calculating the cost 
of the example he cites is simple. The 
problem is the preliminary research and 
mass of calculation required to arrive 
at that rate which will be equally fair 
to publisher and the public, resulting in 
neither an advance nor a recession in 
rate or revenue. 
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publisher and produces the same rev- 
enue. 
Submitted not in rebuttal but in ex- 
planation. 
Morton J. A. McDona np, 
Oakland, Cal. 


NEW COAST DAILY 

The Grand Coulee (Wash.) Daily 
Booster, a four-page publication, has 
been established at Grand Coulee dam- 
site on the Columbia River. It is the 
first daily newspaper near the site of 
what will be the biggest dam in the 
world. W. Robert Ross is editor, Mary 
P. Ross associate editor, and Richard 
3ushell business manager. The pub- 
lishers have been running newspapers 
at Skagway, Ketchikan and Wrangel, 
Alaska. 











NEWS MEN ATTACKED 
Striking longshoremen, in ap ugh 
mood, chased and administered a wi 
beating to R. G. Hubbard, reporter 
and Roy Norr, photographer of thy 
Portland Oregon Journal, during a re 
cent waterfront melee in Portland 
Members of the Portland Police de 
partment were severely criticized { 

standing idly by during the fight, 


PLAQUE UNVEILED 


A memorial plaque for John H. Har 
rison and W. J. Parrett, former 9 
ers of the Danville (Ill.) Commergi 
News, was unveiled June 20, 
Gannett, publisher of the Gannett N 
papers, of which the Commercial-N 
is a member, spoke. 
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FOR FINE COLOR PRINTING 


FRICTION DRIVEN 
CURVED ROUTING 
MACHINE NO. 55B 


A heavy duty machine used by various 
of the largest color printers in the 
United States. Both main frictior 
drive shaft and cutter spindle are 
equipped with radial ball bearings— 


THE GOSS 
PRINTING PRESS 
COMPANY 












assuring a greatly increased lif 
in operation at high speed. The 
chanism is simple and sturdy throug 
out, with all adjustments conyepj 
and positive. Friction drive of spin 
dispenses with long endless tapes 
belts used on other machines. Ey 
during the depression, sales of 
routers have increased every 


tion on request. 

CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCI 





SAVE A 


fellow to the start. 


put, will do it for you. 





Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 





MINUTE |: 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 0 


We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, a. 
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In short, the word rate is easier to No. 40 and No. 50. : 

calculate. It eliminates at a —— MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. - 

all clerical errors: due to the under- e ss 

estimation of linage (an item of hun- Red and Blue Drying Blankets. ae = 

dreds of dollars on major papers each The above are only a few of our specialties. ‘el 

month). It terminates all ng rene m, 

vith the public as to how many letters | 

pet be squeezed into a line (a fertile New England Newspaper Supply Co. J 

source of ill-will and lost business). * 

It removes the excuse for senseless ab- Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. & 
breviations. It gets more results for the Coben Addvens MENECOnMesceste: 

advertiser with less trouble for the ) 
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The complete G-E line enables 
you to entrust one manufac- 
turer with the undivided 
responsibility for every elec- 
trical requirement of the 
modern pressroom. 


For particulars, address the 
nearest G-E office, or Gen- 
eral Electric, Dept. 6-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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MATRIX ROLLER 


HEAVY DUTY MACHINE, OPERATED FROM ‘ 
EITHER END AT FAST OR SLOW SPEEDS h 
A FEW FEATURES 1 


SEND FOR DETAILS 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY, RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE & CO., INC. | 


GENERAL OFFICES 
138TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, NEW YORK CITY 


METER WORM GEAR PATENTED SLIP GEAR ALL PUSH BUTTON 
IMPRESSION DRIVE RUNS ASSURES BETTER ELECTRIC CONTROL | 
ADJUSTMENT IN OIL BATH MATS re 
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LORY IS PROMOTED 
BY UNITED PRESS 


porter Named Assistant European 

News Manager With Headquar- 

ters in London—Now on 
Visit in U. S. 


thy 


de 
fo 


Harry Flory has been appointed as- 
stant European news manager of the 
sited Press with 


headquarters in Lon- 
don, it was an- 
nounced in New 
York this week. 

Mr. Flory start- 
ed his newspaper 
career on the old 
Wooster (O.) 
Daily News, dur- 
ing his high 
school and college 
days. 

He became a 
reporter on the 
old Akron Times 
in the summer of 
_ 1920, just after 

Hussy Fiony graduating from 
sflege. In the fall of 1920 he entered 
olumbia University School of Journal- 
m for a two-year course, getting his 
egree in June, 1922. —- 
He then went into press association 
ork starting in New York and there- 
iter being posted in Kansas City, 
indianapolis and Chicago. In January, 
973, Mr. Flory went to Paris and two 
ears later to London, then to Paris 
sain for two years, then back to 
ondon. ; , 

He is now in the United States for 
veral months. : 
Among the stories he has covered are 
e 1927 naval conference in Geneva; 
30 naval conference in London ; Indian 
und table conference and Gandhi in 
he winter of 1931; the Olympic games 
Paris in 1924 and Amsterdam in 
928: world economic conference in 
ondon in 1933; and Lindbergh’s arrival 
t Le Bourget in 1927; and_ the inter- 
ational +disarmament conference in 
seneva in 1932 and 1933. 






























NEWSPRINT GROUP TO MEET 


5. N. P. A. Committee Will Convene 
June 25-26 In Savannah 

On call by its chairman, J. G. Stahl- 
man, publisher of the Nashville Banner, 
he Newsprint Committee of the South- 
rn Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
Brill meet June 25 and 26 at Savannah, 
a, to “go into the possibilities of 
stablishing a newsprint mill in the 
In making the announcement 
June 8, Mr. Stahlman called attention 
0 the fact the association is on récord 
hgainst the use of federal funds in de- 
velopment of newsprint manufacturing 
m the South. 

Dr. Charles Herty, who has devel- 
ped the process for manufacturing 
Pewsprint from southern slash pine, 
will attend the Savannah meeting. 
E. K. Gaylord, publisher of the 
Jklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, re- 
Fenty announced appointment of a 
gNewsprint Committee as instructed in 
. annual convention recently at Ashe- 
yille, 





250 HONOR O’DONNELL 


Former N. Y. Times Executive Guest 
at Testimonial Dinner 

_Approximately 250 friends and asso- 
fates of Hugh A. O'Donnell, former 
Advertising manager of the New York 
Times, attended a testimonial dinner in 
is honor June 18 at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York. 

Mr. O'Donnell was presented with a 
handsome set of luggage as a token of 
ksteem, 


On the committee for the dinner 
were: 

Stephen P. Glennon, chairman; Fran- 
fis J. Connaughton, Alden J. Cusick, 
Eddie Dowling, Lee J. Eastman, Ed- 
Ward A. Fallon, John A. Finneran, 
Thomas H. Fryer, Frank J. Kivlan, 





James J. Nagle, Peter F. Reilly, Vic- 
tor Ridder and Louis Wiley. 3 
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PRESS GROUP THANKS N.E.A. 


Tennessee Association Completes Its 
63rd Annual Convention 

The Tennessee Press Association at 
its 63rd annual convention at Knoxville, 
June 9, adopted a resolution of appre- 
ciation for the work of the National 
Editorial Association officers and those 
associated with them in procuring the 
adoption and approval of the graphic art 
industries code and in securing the 
price determination schedule for com- 
mercial printing establishments. The 
resolution re-affirmed the group's faith 
in NRA, pledged compliance and con- 
tinued support of the proposed economic 
hour cost and production standards and 
principles of cost accounting. 

C. A. Baumgart, national administra- 
tion manager of Industries A-2 and A-5, 
and E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, chair- 
man of the national graphic arts co- 
ordinating committee, were present and 
participated in “code clinic” discussions. 





ENTERS A. M. FIELD 

(By telegraph to Eptror & PusLisHEr) 

Daytona Beacu, Fla., June 21— 
The Daytona Beach Sun Record, after- 
noon newspaper, will enter the morning 
newspaper field, abandoning its after- 
noon editions, next Monday, August 
Burchard, editor, announced today. 
Robert H. Gore owns the Sun Record. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 

3 Times — .40 per line 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 

White space charged at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of 
insertion. Minimum space, three lines. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 








Brokers 


Weeklies—Majority 
All earning dividends. 
land, New York, New Jersey, 
vania, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Price and terms reasonable. 
Times Building, New York. 





Desirable 


exclusive 
fields, 


New Eng- 

Pennsyl- 
California. 
J. B. Shale, 





Extra Fine Bargains right now in profitable 
weeklies, semi-weeklies, various sections. 
A few good dailies. Len Feighner, Pythian 
Bidg., Nashville, Mich., or J. W. Mapoles, 
Murphy's Hotel, Richmond, Va. 





Oklahoma Newspapers Only—Dailies and 
weeklies at fair prices. W. K. Leatherock, 
Newspaper Broker, Perry, Oklahoma. 





Insurance 





Build Circulation that sticks with News- 
paper Accident Insurance policies. Write 
Jim G. Ferguson, Newspaper Accident 
Division, Washington National Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 





Circulation Promotion 





Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing campaigns, more than ever before. 
For quick definite A. B. C. circulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis, 





Insurance Campaigns conducted on profit 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Prevent Seasonal Decline in circulation and 
advertising and build up sound A. B. C. 
business by thoroughly tested methods. 
Avoid those summer doldrums by writing 
to A-651, Editor & Publisher. 





Promotion, to bring ‘‘better times,” Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
eireulation builders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Salesman wanted for work 
on Diamond Jubilee edition of Cleveland’s 
official and only Catholic Newspaper, The 
Catholic Universe Bulletin. Give refer- 
ences, state experience in first letter. In- 
terview arranged if reference is satisfac- 
tory. Address, Adv. Mgr., 625 Guarantee 
Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Assistant—General manager of publisher 


in the small daily field needs a mature 
man to take responsibility who knows 
how 


to get production and make profit. 
Interview may be arranged in July. A-658, 
Editor & Publisher. 


23, 1934 
WASHINGTON PRESS MEETS 
(Special to Epitor & PusLisHer) 

ELLENsBurG, Wash., June 21—Newly 
elected officers of the Washington 
Press Association took office here to- 
day at the opening session of the an- 
nual summer meeting of the group. 
The conference closes Saturday night. 
Walter D. Allen, Graphic Arts Indus- 
tries code administrator from the 
Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle, will be 
the principal speaker. Officers elected 
last week in a mail ballot are: David 
H. Dickson, Elma Chronicle, president ; 
Vernon R. Frosh, Cheney Free Press, 
secretary, and Ralph E. Reed, Kenne- 
wick Courier-Reporter, treasurer. 





DENNIS RECEIVES DEGREE 


Charles H. Dennis, editor emeritus 
of the Chicago Daily News, was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of letters at the 76th commencement 
exercises of Northwestern University 
June 16. 





GARDNER TO CAMP DIX 
Lieutenant Robert I. Gardner, ac- 
count executive with Norman D. Waters 
& Associates, Inc., has left for two 
weeks’ duty at Camp Dix, New Jersey. 








Help Wanted 


Circulation Manager 
daily. Write P. O. Box 208, Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa., giving qualifications, references, 
religion, minimum salary expected and 
when available. 





wanted for small 





Circulation Manager—Unusual opportunity 
with high-class firm publishing nationally- 
distributed magazine. State age, educa- 
tion, nationality, salary expected, religion, 
married or single, and explain in detail all 
experience, especially magazine and news- 
paper experience. A-656, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 





Mechanical Superintendent—Metropolitan 
middle west newspaper, circulation ex- 
ceeding 150,000, desires to get in touch 
with competent mechanical superintendent 
with proven record and capable of taking 
entire charge of daily newspaper produc- 
tion, including supervision of press room, 
mail room, stereotype department and 
composing room. Give complete history, 
experience, salary desired, in first letter. 
Address Box A-646, Editor & Publisher, 





STAMP EDITOR 
An opportunity for a young, energetic 
Stamp Editor, 25 to 30 years of age on 
one of America’s Leading Stamp publica- 
tions. A thorough knowledge of philately 
essential. Must be able to produce samples 
of work covering a diversity of philatelic 
subjects. Must be capable of soliciting 
advertising and promoting good will. This 
is an exceptional opportunity for someone 
with ability to write about stamps and 
sell stamp advertising. The job will be 
as big as _ the successful applicant can 
make it. The salary is open. Write giv- 
ing full details of education and experi- 

ence. 
Box 1007, Maley 


Advertising Agency, 
Times Building, 


New York City. 








Situations Wanted 
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Situations Wanted 


Cartoonist—You'’ve probably seen this 
man’s “strong, virile” work recently in a 
leading N. Y. daily or in national maga- 
zines. He deserves a chance to prove that 
he can further energize your editorial page. 
Highly recommended as to personal char- 
acter. Proofs galore on request. Salary? 
Very modest. A-629, Editor & Publisher. 








Canadian, 35, single, now employed, capa- 
ble of installing modern newspaper sys- 
tems that are economically sound. Thor- 
ough working knowledge of newsprint 
operations, purchasing, advertising ac- 
counts receivable, advertising. Copy clerk 
routine. Complete accrued monthly finan- 
cial reports. .Ample proof of ability. Fif- 
teen years with one of the most success- 
ful and best sold newspapers in Canada. 
Box A-650, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation—In ten years I put two run- 
down circulation departments in tip-top 


shape and gained city leadership. Still 
handling one. I can help you. Get my 
record, A-641, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation or Advertising—Mr. Publisher, 
can you use a man of proven ability? Clean 
record as producer. Best reference. Go 
anywhere. Married. A-654, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Classified Manager—Age 38, married, fam- 
ily, aggressive type, one who does not 
work on theory, but from practical ex- 
perience; will go anywhere; best of ref- 
ences; would prefer salary and commis- 
sion arrangement. Write Lewis M. Nach- 
man, 2939 West Monroe Street, Station 
D, Chicago. 





Composing Room 
tendent; 15 years’ 
and superintendent 
Married; very 
class reference. 
Publisher. 


Executive 


or Superin- 
experience 


as foreman 
on daily newspapers. 
reliable. Can furnish Ist 
Address A-657, Editor & 





Editorial—Young woman, 
ground, three years 
secretarial, 
fer East. 


college 
reportorial, 
wants job. 
A-653, 


back- 
one year 
Go anywhere, pre- 
Editor & Publisher. 





Machinist—Union man with twenty years’ 
practical experience in trade plants on 
monotype and linotype machines; and in 
his thirties. A-636, Editor & Publisher. 





Mechanical Superintendent—I 
newspaper publisher $52,000 a year, im- 
proved his product and got along amic- 
ably with the printing staff, and have his 
letter to prove it. Expert all departments. 
Letters from best authorities show my 
responsibility and capability. Available 
any city. Write for interview. Box A-617, 
Editor & Publisher. 


saved a 





Reporter, Desk Man, 
years on dailies. 
young, references. 
lisher. 


experienced. 
Go anywhere. 
A-660, 


Four 
Married, 
Editor & Pub- 





Verse Writer 
sports, general topics, stories. Translates 
German. Highest credentials, samples. 
Go anywhere. A-661, Editor & Publisher. 


prominent publications, 





Mechanical Equipment for Sale 





Goss 16-page rotary press, complete with 
drive and four curved pieces, priced for 
immediate sale. Advertisers Press, Inc., 
Flint, Michigan. 





Eleven No. 1 Pony Miehles, $300 to $500, 
including extra rollers and chasers, Dis- 
continuing business. E. J. Schuster Print- 
ing Co., 21 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Advertising Solicitor—12 years’ experience, 


copy, layout; exceptional producer; now 
employed, ready for promotion; alert, en- 
ergetic; 31, married. A-652, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Advertising—Have been advertising direc- 
tor and local advertising manager of two 
city newspapers. Want position in either 
capacity. Will consider reasonable salary 
and bonus arrangement on increased busi- 


ness. An organizer, particularly gifted in 
promotional work with selling ideas. 
Proven record of sales achievements. 


A-659, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager—For small daily, 
South or East preferred. The kind that 
can originate sound merchandizing plans, 
and has written reams of selling copy. He 
is a Yale man, aged 33, married. Three 
years a reporter, last job advertising man- 
ager of a national manufacturer. Desires 
permanent connection in a congenial en- 
virenment, initial salary secondary. Box 
A-655, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Man, 9 years’ all around met- 
ropolitan sales and executive experience. 
Position wanted as advertising manager or 
promotion man. A-662, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


Equipment Wanted 





Wanted to Buy 36-inch blade hand-pow- 
ered paper cutter. Must be in good con- 
dition. Morning Record, Meridan, Conn. 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


Bought, Sold and Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 














Help Wanted! 





The demand is greater than at any time 
during the past four years. Cite your quali- 
fications in a Classified Ad and at the same 
time send a record of your experience to 


Classified Service EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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By MARLEN PEW 


E read a two-column speech by 
Franz von Papen, cabled from 
Berlin and published in every city of 
this country. In this address the Vice- 
Chancellor denounces certain features 
of the Nazi regime. He especially 
criticizes the Hitler gagged press. Sud- 
denly we awake to the fact that not one 
word of this vital message is being pub- 
lished in Germany. Can you imagine 
living in such darkness? Nazism is 
breaking up, according to independent 
reporters, and it is little wonder, since 
the rank and file of German people 
must continue to have a decent regard 
for »rogress through common intelli- 
gence. 
* * x 
NEGRO boy, black and shiny, as 
a silk topper, abandoned the usual 
method of crying the headlines in Nor- 
folk the other afternoon, and to the 
amusement of passersby yelled: “Papuh, 
Ledger-Dispatch, papuh! Git yo’ papuh 
and see who daid. Folks dyin’ eve'y 
day. Might be yo’ own kin. Git a 
papuh and see who daid.” 
x * * 

ALCOTT POWELL, editor of 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, went to 
Gary one day this week to inspect the 
threatened steel strike situation and the 
private police of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration rushed him to their private 
police station, shoved him around 
roughly, tore up his notes, detained him 
until James Doss, political writer of the 
same newspaper, heard of his plight and 
started a counter offensive which made 
the steel cops glad enough to release 
their prisoner. Then Mr. Powell wrote 
a half-page story of his experiences, 
remarkable for its restraint, which 
ought to bring blushes of shame to the 
officials of that company. After all, is 
it true, as Red shouters on the street 
corners of New York are saying, that 
we live under an industrial autocracy 
more brutal than Czardom in its days of 
fiercest power? 

* x x 
ELIEVE it or not, Mr. Ripley, the 
House of Representatives of Louis- 
iana recently entertained a resolution to 
deny floor privileges to representatives 
of newspapers that “speak disrespect- 
fully of statesmen.” The more intelli- 
gent members of the Legislature voted 
down the measure, but there were those 
in that body who insisted that such a 
rule would stop unfavorable comment 
upon their actions, however vicious and 
ignorant. 
* * x 
GLEAM of sense and decency 
reaches us from Oslo, in Norway. 
A score of newspapermen of that 
city have formed a society to assist 
the police in driving blackmailers out 
of the country. This gentle art had 
been rampant there recently and the 
police were at a loss to cope with it, 
owing to the familiar refusal of victims 
to bring charges. Crooks had fleeced 
prominent men, and actors and actresses 
with skeletons in their closets, out of 
large sums of money. 

The newspapermen, as a group, of- 
tered to take statements under pledges 
of secrecy from the victims of black- 
mailers, carefully sift the evidence with 
the assistance of the police and then 
publish the blackmailers’ names and de- 
tails of their activities. Such publica- 
tion, on fully authenticated evidence, it 
was thought would put a blackmailer 
on the run. 

The way some newspapers in our own 
land lend themselves year after year to 
this type of criminality, with editors 
little suspecting it, provides an unceas- 
ing source of enmity to our press. When 
blackmailers are at work in a city, it’s 


time for editors to forget rivalry and 
work together to aid the prosecution, no 
matter how much suppression of “news” 


may be involved. 
* a ” 
yi Aves you remember your first 
murder assignment and how your 
pencil itched to write of it in moral 
terms, all about vain regrets and bloody 
sweats and the wages of sin is death. 
Bloody murder disturbed the peace and 
quiet of the little city of Athens, Ala., 
the other night and a reporter for the 
Courier turned in an account which, 
I fancy, took the form that most of us 
would have followed in our youth, be- 
fore journalistic patterns and sophisti- 
cation spoiled writing style. The report 
was a bit crude, as you will notice, but 
I dare say it carried a punch for the 
average newspaper reader, especially 
the home-town folk. We reprint the 
story here, without the change of a 
comma : 

“There pines in a separate cell in 
the county jail at Athens a man for- 
lorn, hopeless and helpless. Depraved 
from the use of ‘booze,’ it is said, 
Reese Rogers conjured up in his mind 
a grievance against his wife, the woman 
he had promised to love and protect. 

“One night last week while his wife 
was seated at the supper table of his 
brother, with the members of the broth- 
er’s family at the table, Reese Rogers, 
protected by the darkness of night 
slipped to the window of the dining 
room of the home of John Buck Rog- 
ers, brother of the assailant, and emp- 
tied a charge of large shot from his 
shotgun into the breast of his wife 
who dies instantly. He also shot his 
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sister and brother, the sister being per- 
haps fatally wounded. Then with 
stealthy steps he turned in the direc- 
tion of his own home only about a 
quarter of a mile away and on meeting 
his own son, it is said that he made 
the boy lie down in a ditch with a 
threat that he would kill him. 

“The Sheriff and Coroner were no- 
tified of the terrible tragedy and they 
proceeded to the scene without delay. 
They found that the wife had died, 
and that a brother and sister of the 
assailant were badly wounded. The 
officers, including Coroner Griffis, Dep- 
uties Wellden and Williams, made in- 
vestigation and the arrest of Rogers 
was ordered by the Coroner. Upon 
reaching the bedside of Rogers, he at 
first wanted to act bad, but upon being 
informed by Deputy Wellden, who al- 
ways gets his man, to act like a good 
man, Rogers is said to have then 
‘swooned’ and feigned an unconscious 
condition. 

“No doubt Rogers thought that he 
could perpetrate this crime without be- 
ing detected. But his son had seen him, 
and other little bits of evidence were 
put together by the officers which led 
to the capture of Rogers. It is said 
that there were some domestic troubles 
or misunderstandings that led to the 
shooting. . f 

“There is a wound, not serious in 
its nature, on the left side of the as- 
sailant that it is thought was self-in- 
flicted. : 

“There was a time when this man 
was an innocent babe, but the wrong 
course has brought him to one of the 
saddest plights imaginable. A wrong 
start, bad surroundings, ‘wild-cat’ li- 
quor, and consequently a depraved mind, 
has made whatever is left of life a 
‘bed of misery and regret.’ 

“The young man who thinks that he 
can ‘beat the game’ and continue wrong 
should visit the cell of this poor unfor- 
tunate man. ‘The wages of sin is 


death.’ ” 

bre Dudley V. Haddock, of 
Little Rock, long a member of the 

A. P. staff from Washington to New 

Orleans: ‘We had occasion to visit an 

A. P. relay bureau the other day and 


x * x 





(A Little Trip 





“OR DON’T COME BACK” 


to the Movies) 








By B. F. 

T was the fifth day since Perkins 

had been sent for a picture of Isabel 
Pembrooke, the heiress, who had found 
a stray little dog and taken it to a 
home such as few dogs may know. 
The office had given him up for dead 
or shipped on a freighter to Tahiti, as 
no Clarion man ever returned without 
the thing he had been sent for. There 
was a sizeable group of Clarion men 
at Tahiti, some preferred Majorca, in- 
cluding an office boy who had been 
dispatched for a ham on rye. Perkins 
was a gay lad, the very flower of the 
Clarion Gang. They would miss him. 
Well, that was the life, here today, 
Tahiti tomorrow. 

But who was that slinking figure 
moving toward the desk of Mr. Fipps, 
the managing editor? Enough like 
Perkins to be his twin! After some 
news, perhaps. Poor fellow. Funny, 
the office didn’t know he had a brother. 
Well, that was the way. However, you 
couldn’t fool Mr. Fipps. He knew it 
was Perkins. 

“Well, Perkins, what are you doing 
here?” 

“Boss, let me explain.” 

“No time for alibis. You know what 
you went after.” 

“Chief, I got to tell somebody. I’ve 
been walking around two days with 
this thing on my mind.” 

“Shoot.” 

“First I got into the house as a radio 
man——” 

“A little below your standard.” 

“T know. But you wanted action. It 
was no time for the little niceties. But 
no picture in the house. So that night 
I lets myself into old Man Pembrooke’s 





SYLVESTER 
office. No pic there. So I goes back 
to the house as a telephone man. Oh, 
I know it was old stuff, Boss. Then I 
got a job as the Pembrooke gardener 
but it didn’t offer much opportunity so 
I trade places with the butler. I did 
some Jimmy Valentine work on a little 
safe; there was a picture of every 
Pembrooke who ever lived, I guess, 
except a 

“Sorry, Perkins, I’m too busy to hear 
the story of your life.” 

“I wanted you to know I tried, Chief. 
I wanted you to understand. But here’s 
your picture.” 

“What! You got the pic! And 
what a pic! Three columns on Page 
One tonight!” 

“Boss, before you use that picture, 
you got to hear the rest of the story.” 

“Listen, Perkins. You got the pic- 
ture. Don’t tell me how you got it. 
You know better than to make the 
Clarion an accessory. You know that 
even if you did have to use a little 
rough stuff, the Clarion would look 
after you, within limits.” 

“I’m going to tell you and go away 
forever.” 

“If it’s that bad, how about just 
going away forever, without telling us?” 

“You must hear me.” 

“All right. How did you get the 
picture?” 

“T asked Miss Pembrooke and, Boss 
—she gave it to me.” 

“You poor lad! I ought to make you 
take it back. But we got the picture. 
What the hell how it was done! [I'll 
never tell, and if you feel you can’t 
hold up your head around here, I'll get 
you a job in Pittsburgh.” 













































































came away sad at heart—there was 
one Morse operator on the job 
there should have been a half 
and he had become the wet nurse for , 
battery of printers coldly and : 
ically grinding out copy at 60 of 4 
words a minute. Instead of the 

lic click of sounders, reinforced wig 
empty tobacco tins wedged against then 
in the resonator, there was a racket no 
unlike that encountered in a busy id 
shop. 

“The printer has abolished the oper 
ator and with him has gone 99 44/19 
of that romance and interest with whig 
the press associations once fairly 

The present-day relay editor doesy 
have to learn the Morse alphabet to by 
come a first-class man. He doesn’t hay 
to solve garbled telegraphic combin 
tions in his copy, he doesn’t need ¢ 
know how to translate ‘person’ ; 
‘poison,’ bulled that way by a recej 
who got ‘er’ out of ‘oi’ from the dot 
and spaces transmitted from a ‘bug’ bal 
anced for high speed. He wouldy 
know what WAD, DOJ or SCOTY: 
meant if they hit him in the face, ap 
he’d probably look upon IK as an a} 
breviation for ‘Ickes.’ If he were to} 
that Walter Phillips did better than } 
knew when he picked XGR for ‘legisl 
ture’ it’s more than likely he'd ask 
“Who’n’ell was Phillips?” XGR, yo 
know, is code for ‘legislature,’ the 
representin~ the unknown quantity an 
the GR standing for ‘great.’ 

“The average press telegrapher wa 
the smartest, the quickest thinking ind 
vidual in any branch of the publishin 
industry. He might not have been an 
great shakes when it came to bo 
learning, but when the World Wa, 
came and the army undertook to ascer 
tain the IQ of the millions of draftee 
it turned out that telegraphers, as 
class, made a better mark for quic 
thinking than any group. 

“The new crop of editors brag abor 
the speed of the printer. ‘They hay 
the old 35-word-a-minute ham licked t 
a frazzle,’ they say, but we've seen Jak 
Wolford, Talley Martin, Jim William 
and others click off 50 or better, an 
Bill Key (the same W. O. Key wh 
as a member of the staff of the Atlant 
Constitution two or three years ag 
was picked as one of the half doze 
candidates for Pulitzer honors for th 
best piece of reporting of that year 
could tear off 58 words a minute, in 
pinch, and keep it up for hours, An 
their sending was backed by brain 
something the printer doesn’t possess. 

“Mr. Operator was a joy around th 
place, the bird who made the hours ¢ 
the owl shift pass quickly, the fello 
who prevented a lot of grief for editor 
by catching errors. He worked on: 
wire perhaps a thousand miles in length 
with a dozen other operators on i 
posted in as many cities. and what wen 
on in one place was known in all th 
others. If there was something behin 
the news we soon knew what it wa 
New Orleans had the ‘inside’ of a bi 
story in ’Frisco within the hour ao 
they were talking about it in Bosto 
and Dallas when the boys took the half 
hour recess for lunch. 

“Over the wire into New Orleans on 
night came a brief bulletin from Bosta 
that Mr. and Mrs. Francis Boise Sayr 
had presented President Wilson with i 
first grandchild. It was during th 
period when daffydils were all the rag 
and William Gibbs McAdoo had oni 
recently married another daughter fros 
the White House. Came the bullet 
and New Orleans relayed it on the Mi 
sissippi state circuit. As the relay ope 
ator completed it, Operator Unglaus 
at Natchez, ‘broke’ instantly and in tht 
slow, draggy way typical of the bos 
out on the line, unaccustomed to 
sending, came through with: ‘Now tht 
Sayre’s become a dad, what will Mr 
Adoo?’? That daffydil found its wa 
over every A. P. circuit in the count] 
before ‘30.’ 

“While there’s still time, before # 
wire wizard now driving a ta a 
performing some menial task in an é 
fort to earn a skimpy living, is 8% 
someone should put him into the 
records so the world will realize 

it misses by not knowing him.” 
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